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PREFACE 


The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  provide,  for  the  use 
of  teachers  in  elementary  schools,  a  fund  of  materials 
for  composition,  to  supplement  those  in  the  authorized 
text-books.  The  author  has  tried  to  write  the  stories, 
many  of  which  will  be  recognized  as  old  and  familiar 
friends,  in  a  form  that  will  be  suitable  to  the  capacity 
of  the  pupils  for  whom  they  are  designed.  The  picture 
stories  are  developed  from  pictures  that  are  familiar 
and  easily  obtainable,  many  of  them  appearing  in 
text-books  in  Composition  in  use  in  the  schools.  The 
outlines,  which  appear  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book, 
are  based  upon  topics  which  will  be  easily  adjusted  to 
the  interests  of  the  pupils.  A  few  of  these  outlines  are 
derived  from  well-known  stories  and  poems,  which 
frequently  appear  in  school  Readers,  and  which,  in 
any  event,  are  easily  accessible  to  teachers.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  brief  suggestions  as  to  method  will  be  found 
useful  in  the  presentation  of  the  materials  to  pupils. 

Ottawa,  August,  1921. 
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STORIES    FOR    REPRODUCTION 


SUGGESTIONS   AS   TO   METHOD 


The  stories  in  the  following  pages  may  require 
modification  to  suit  individual  classes.  The  teacher 
should  first  clothe  the  story  in  a  literary  form  suitable 
to  the  capacity  of  his  class,  if  necessary  writing  it  out 
in  full,  to  assure  himself  that  it  is  satisfactory  in  this 
respect. 

1.     Oral  Reproduction. 

(1)  Tell  the  story  slowly,  clearly,  impressively,  and 
in  good  form. 

(2)  Question  pupils  to  see  if  they  know  the  facts 
of  the  story.  Answers  should  usually  be  in  complete 
sentences. 

(3)  Have  pupils  reproduce  the  story,  criticising 
their  productions  judiciously.  In  particular,  discourage 
the  too  frequent  use  of  and,  so,  then.  Encourage  the 
use  of  connectives  such  as  who,  that,  when,  where,  as, 
etc.  Do  not  attempt  to  correct  every  error;  concentrate 
on  a  few  typical  errors,  and  when  these  are  cleared  up 
attack  a  few  others.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  speak 
freely  and  fluently;  do  not  sacrifice  fluency  and  spon- 
taneity in  the  effort  to  secure  absolute  accuracy. 

2.     Early  Stages  of  Written  Work. 

After  telling  the  story,  have  pupils  reproduce  it, 
sentence    by  sentence.     Write  it  on  the  blackboard 
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as  they  give  it,  improving  the  form  where  necessary, 
and  drawing  attention  to  technical  features,  e.g.,  title, 
margins,  indention,  capitals,  periods,  etc.  When  the 
story  is  completed,  it  may  be  used  immediately  as  a 
reading  lesson  and  a  transcription  exercise.  Later,  it 
may  be  used  for  a  dictation  exercise,  and  still  later  it 
may  be  written  from  memory. 

3.     Written  Reproduction. 

(1)  Tell  the  story;  have  it  reproduced  orally 
(sometimes,  but  not  necessarily  always);  and  have 
pupils  give  paragraph  headings. 

(2)  Then  require  pupils  to  write  the  story.  When 
the  work  is  completed,  have  them  read  their  pro- 
ductions silently  several  times,  correcting  all  the  errors 
they  find,  and  improving  the  form  as  far  as  possible. 
The  habit  of  self-criticism  should  be  cultivated  from 
the  beginning.  A  corrected  copy  should  be  handed  to 
the  teacher  for  criticism  and  valuation.  Later,  a  class 
criticism  may  be  conducted,  using  some  of  the  com- 
positions as  a  basis. 


STORIES  ABOUT  CHILDREN 


1.    Tommy's  Honesty. 

Tommy  threw  stones  carelessly,  and  broke  the 
window  of  the  grocer's  store.  He  might  have  got  out 
of  the  way  without  letting  the  grocer  see  him,  but  he 
decided  that  the  honest  thing  to  do  was  to  confess 
what  he  had  done.  He  had  no  money  to  pay  for  the 
damage,  but  he  told  the  grocer  that  he  would  work 
after  school  in  the  store  until  he  had  made  up  the 
price  of  the  broken  window.  The  grocer  agreed  to 
this.  When  Tommy  had  worked  long  enough  to  pay 
his  debt,  the  grocer  was  so  pleased  with  him  that  he 
kept  him  on  in  the  store,  and  paid  him  good  wages 
for  his  work  after  school. 

2.    The  Lost  Baby. 

Little  Jackie  White  was  lost.  Mother  and  sisters 
had  searched  every  room  in  the  house,  and  father  and 
brothers  had  looked  everywhere  in  the  garden  and 
barn.  But  no  Jackie  could  be  found.  They  were 
now  out  hunting  for  him  in  the  fields  and  woods, 
looking  in  every  nook  and  corner  and  loudly  shouting 
his  name.  The  neighbours  had  been  called,  and  were 
getting  ready  a  searching  party. 

Everyone  had  left  the  house  except  grandmother, 
who  was  too  old  to  go  out  to  search.  She  was  sitting 
in  her  rocking  chair,  crying  softly,  when  she  was 
interrupted   by  a  little  voice  asking,   "Isn't  supper 
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ready?  I'm  hungry."  It  was  Jackie.  He  had  been 
asleep  under  the  couch  in  the  living  room.  Nobody 
had  thought  to  look  there  for  him. 

3.     May's  Tiger. 

May  was  always  much  interested  in  the  news  of 
the  day.  One  evening  when  her  father  returned  from 
the  office,  he  told  her  of  a  tiger  that  had  escaped  from 
the  menagerie  of  a  travelling  circus  that  had  just 
visited  the  town.  The  tiger  had  not  yet  been  recap- 
tured, though  men  were  searching  for  it  everywhere. 
May  was  much  impressed  by  the  story. 

Later  in  the  evening  May  went  to  the  drawing 
room  to  look  for  her  doll  to  take  to  bed  with  her. 
The  room  was  in  darkness.  Suddenly  May  saw  two 
great  fiery  eyes,  glaring  at  her  from  a  corner. 

"Oh!"  thought  May  in  terror,  "this  must  be  the 
tiger!" 

The  glaring  eyes  came  closer  and  closer,  and  then 
May  screamed.  The  next  moment  she  felt  a  soft 
coat  rubbing  against  her  legs,  and  heard  a  gentle  purr 
that  sounded  familiar.  It  was  Pussy,  and  not  the 
tiger. 

4.    Tommy's  Toothache. 

Tommy  had  the  toothache,  and  cried  all  night. 
In  the  morning  his  father  said  he  must  go  to  the  den- 
tist, and  have  the  aching  tooth  taken  out.  Tommy 
had  never  been  to  the  dentist,  and  so  thought  it  would 
be  fine  fun.    He  went  off  quite  willingly  with  his  father. 

When  they  reached  the  dentist's  office.  Tommy  was 
placed  in  a  big  chair.  His  father  told  the  dentist 
what  was  wanted,  and  then  left  to  go  to  his  work. 
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The  dentist  looked  at  the  tooth,  brought  out  some 
ugly-looking  tools,  and  then  went  into  another  room 
near  by.  Tommy  was  very  much  frightened.  He 
got  out  of  the  chair,  and  ran  home  as  fast  as  he  could. 
That  night  Tommy's  toothache  was  worse  than 
ever.  He  kept  the  family  awake  all  night  with  his 
crying.  In  the  morning  his  father  took  him  to  the 
dentist  again,  and  this  time  stayed  until  the  tooth 
was  safely  out. 

5.     Meddlesome  Elsie. 

Elsie  was  a  very  meddlesome  little  girl.  One  day 
when  she  was  alone  in  the  house,  she  went  to  her 
mother's  room,  and  began  to  look  at  the  pretty  things 
on  the  dresser.  She  opened  her  mother's  jewel-case, 
and  took  out  a  wrist  watch.  A  moment  later  she 
dropped  it  on  the  floor,  and  broke  the  crystal. 

Elsie  thought  her  mother  would  not  know  what 
she  had  done,  so  she  put  the  watch  back  into  the  box, 
and  picked  up  the  bits  of  glass  from  the  floor.  Her 
mother  said  nothing  about  the  matter,  but  Elsie  was 
very  uncomfortable  for  two  days.  At  length  she 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  She  went  to  her  mother, 
and  confessed  what  she  had  done.  Her  mother  told 
her  that  she  had  known  it  all  the  time,  and  was  wait- 
ing until  she  should  tell  her  about  it.  Elsie  was  for- 
given, and  felt  much  better  afterwards. 

6.     Ruth's  Lesson. 

Ruth  was  a  lazy  little  girl,  who  did  not  like  to  get 
out  of  bed  in  the  morning.  Her  mother  decided  that 
something  must  be  done  to  cure  her  of  her  laziness. 
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One  morning  her  mother  called  her  as  usual  at 
eight  o'clock.  Ruth  said  that  she  would  get  up  at 
once,  but  turned  over  and  went  to  sleep  again. 

An  hour  later,  Ruth  was  awakened  by  sounds  in 
the  yard  just  beneath  her  window.  Jumping  out  of 
bed,  she  was  just  in  time  to  see  the  rest  of  the  family 
driving  off  in  the  carriage.  They  were  going  to  grand- 
mother's to  spend  the  day,  and  were  sure  to  have  a 
pleasant  time.  Ruth  cried  a  little  with  disappoint- 
ment, but  she  knew  whose  fault  it  was.  She  spent  a 
very  dull  day  alone  at  home,  and  she  resolved  that  she 
would  get  up  in  the  morning  when  she  was  called. 

7.     Jack's  Fright. 

Jack  was  a  little  boy,  eight  years  of  age,  who  lived 
in  the  country.  One  winter  evening  he  was  returning 
from  school  rather  late.  It  was  growing  dark,  and 
Jack  was  hurrying  along  a  path  through,  the  wood, 
taking  a  short  cut  home.  Suddenly  he  heard  a  strange 
noise  that  sounded  like  a  groan.  Jack  was  frightened 
and  began  to  run. 

In  a  moment,  however,  he  was  ashamed  of  his 
cowardice.  He  turned  back,  and  went  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  sounds  came.  Presently  he  came  upon 
a  man  lying  helpless  in  the  snow.  It  was  one  of  his 
neighbours,  who  had  been  cutting  down  trees  for 
firewood.  He  had  been  struck  by  a  branch  from  a 
falling  tree,  and  had  had  his  leg  broken. 

Jack  ran  home,  and  got  his  father  and  the  hired 
man.  The  neighbour  was  carried  home,  and  a  doctor 
was  soon  at  hand  to  set  the  broken  bone.  The  man 
was  very  grateful  to  Jack  for  bringing  him  help,  and 
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we  may  be  sure  Jack  was  glad  he  had  not  run  away  in 
fright. 

8.     Fred's  Courage. 

Each  time  that  Fred  shovelled  the  snow  from  the 
front  walk  of  his  home,  his  father  gave  him  five  cents.  In 
this  way  he  had  soon  earned  a  dollar,  and  he  hoped 
to  have,  before  the  winter  was  over,  enough  money  to 
buy  a  baseball,  bat,  and  glove,  when  spring  came. 

One  evening,  when  he  was  returning  from  school, 
he  engaged  in  a  snowball  contest  with  a  crowd  of  other 
boys.  One  of  the  snowballs  that  Fred  threw  broke 
the  window  of  a  house  near  by.  When  the  other  boys 
saw  what  had  occurred,  they  quickly  got  out  of  sight. 
Fred  himself  began  to  run,  but  in  a  minute  he  thought 
how  cowardly  his  action  was,  and  he  turned  back.  He 
went  up  to  the  door,  and  rang  the  bell.  When  the 
owner  of  the  house  came,  Fred  told  him  what  he  had 
done;  and,  to  pay  for  putting  in  a  new  pane  of  glass, 
he  gave  the  man  the  dollar  he  had  earned.  Though 
Fred  had  to  give  up  the  hope  of  the  baseball,  bat,  and 
glove,  he  was  happier  than  he  would  have  been  if  he 
had  run  away  without  acknowledging  the  damage  he 
had  caused. 

9.     A  Trustworthy  Little  Girl. 

The  stern  Oliver  Cromwell  had  a  little  grand- 
daughter, of  whom  he  was  very  fond.  She  often  sat 
on  his  knee  while  he  presided  over  meetings  of  his 
cabinet.  In  this  way,  she  often  heard  his  ministers 
discussing  matters  of  state.  Some  of  them  thought  it 
was  unsafe  to  permit  so  young  a  child  to  listen  to 
state  secrets,  as  she  might  repeat  them  to  others,  and 
thus  give  rise  to  difficulties.    But  Cromwell  maintained 
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that  the  secrets  were  as  safe  with  her  as  they  were  with 
his  ministers  themselves. 

To  prove  to  them  that  she  was  entirely  trustworthy, 
he,  on  one  occasion,  whispered  a  state  matter  to  her, 
telling  her  that  it  was  a  secret,  and  that  she  must  not 
speak  of  it.  Then  he  set  her  grandmother  and  her 
mother  to  try  to  get  the  little  girl  to  tell  them  about 
it.  But  in  spite  of  promises,  bribes,  and  threats  of 
punishment,  she  steadily  refused  to  speak  of  it.  When 
Cromwell's  ministers  heard  of  this,  they  no  longer 
feared  to  have  the  little  girl  present  at  their  council 
meetings. 

10.     Afloat  With  a  Tiger. 

A  British  officer  lived  with  his  wife  and  two  children 
in  a  house  on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges  in  India.  One 
spring  the  river  was  in  flood,  and  the  water  rose  so 
rapidly  that  several  houses  on  the  bank,  among  them 
the  officer's,  were  swept  away.  The  officer  and  his 
wife  were  at  the  time  absent  up  the  country,  and  the 
children  were  in  charge  of  native  servants.  When  their 
home  was  carried  off  b}^  the  flood,  the  children,  as  if 
by  miracle,  managed  to  cling  to  a  floating  log.  On 
this  they  were  swept  rapidly  down  the  river  by  the 
raging  torrent.  Their  terror  was  increased  when  they 
saw,  swimming  towards  them,  a  huge  tiger  that  had 
been  caught  by  the  flood.  The  animal  climbed  upon 
the  log,  but  was  so  terrified  itself  by  the  flood  that 
it  paid  no  attention  to  the  children.  For  several  miles 
the  children  floated  down  the  river  with  their  dreadful 
companion.  At  last  they  were  seen  by  some  natives, 
who  put  out  in  a  boat  and  rescued  them  from  their 
perilous  position.  In  due  time  they  were  restored  to 
their  grateful  parents. 
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11.     Curiosity  Punished. 

Nell  was  a  little  girl,  whose  home  was  in  a  city. 
She  had  one  great  fault,  which  brought  her  mother 
much  pain,  and  caused  herself  many  difficulties.  She 
was  very  curious  about  things  that  did  not  concern  her. 

One  summer  Nell  went  on  a  visit  to  her  Uncle  Tom 
in  the  country.  She  was  delighted  with  everything  she 
saw.  She  was  particularly  interested  in  the  bee-hives 
in  the  garden.  Her  uncle  warned  her  not  to  touch  the 
hives,  as  the  bees  would  sting  her  if  she  did. 

One  day  when  Nell  was  alone  in  the  garden,  her 
curiosity  about  the  bees  overcame  her.  She  thought 
there  could  be  no  harm  in  taking  just  one  little  peep 
inside,  so  she  lifted  the  cover  and  looked  in.  A  mo- 
ment later,  several  bees  attacked  her,  and  stung  her  on 
the  face  and  arms.  She  screamed  with  pain,  and  ran 
towards  the  house.  Her  aunt,  seeing  what  had  hap- 
pened, at  once  put  Nell  to  bed,  and  applied  poultices  to 
the  stings.  Her  face  and  arms  swelled  to  nearly  twice 
their  size,  and  poor  Nell  looked  like  an  altogether 
different  girl.  She  had  to  stay  in  bed  for  three  days, 
and  she  had  time  to  reflect  upon  the  lesson  she  had 
received. 

12.    The  Honest  Newsboy. 

A  newsboy  was  selling  papers  at  a  railway  station. 
A  merchant  hurried  up  to  him,  asked  for  a  paper,  and 
gave  the  boy  fifty  cents.  Just  then  the  train  on  which 
the  man  was  to  go  began  to  pull  out.  Without  waiting 
for  his  change,  the  man  ran  for  the  train  and  caught  it. 
In  the  meantime,  the  boy  was  busily  counting  out  the 
change;  but,  when  he  had  finished,  the  merchant  had 
gone. 
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Two  years  later,  the  same  merchant  arrived  one 
evening  at  the  same  station,  and  there  was  the  same 
newsboy  selling  papers.  The  boy  instantly  recognized 
him,  and,  going  up  to  him,  said: 

"Do  you  remember  buying  a  paper  from  me  here 
two  years  ago?  You  gave  me  fifty  cents,  and  did  not 
have  time  to  wait  for  your  change.     Here  it  is,  sir." 

The  man  recalled  the  circumstance,  and  was  much 
pleased  with  the  boy's  honesty.  He  made  a  note  of  his 
name  and  address. 

A  few  days  later,  the  boy  received  a  letter  from  the 
merchant,  asking  him  to  report  at  his  office  at  the 
beginning  of  tha  following  week.  When  he  reached  the 
office,  he  found  that  the  merchant  had  provided  a 
position  of  trust  for  him  in  his  business. 

13.     A  False  Face. 

Tommy  Brant  saw  a  mask  in  the  window  of  a  toy 
shop,  and  decided  to  buy  it,  thinking  he  would  have 
some  fun  frightening  people  with  it.  It  was  a  very 
ugly  mask,  with  large  eyes,  long,  hooked  nose,  a  mouth 
that  stretched  from  ear  to  ear,  and  a  long,  pointed  chin. 

First  Tommy  thought  he  would  frighten  the  maid- 
servant. He  hid  behind  a  door  until  she  came  by, 
carrying  a  glass  bowl  filled  with  fruit.  The  girl  screamed 
with  fright  when  Tommy  jumped  at  her,  and  she 
dropped  the  bowl,  which  was  smashed  to  pieces  in  the 
fall.    Tommy  thought  this  was  great  fun. 

Then  he  thought  he  would  frighten  his  sister  Katy. 
She  was  coming  down  stairs  with  her  doll  in  her  arms, 
holding  on  to  the  railing,  for  she  was  a  very  little  girl. 
Tommy  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.     When  Katy 
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saw  the  ugly  face,  she  sq^eamed,  fell  to  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs,  and  broke  her  doll.  Tommy  tore  off  the 
mask,  and  picked  up  Katy,  who,  however,  was  more 
frightened  than  hurt.  Tommy  did  not  think  that  this 
was  quite  so  much  fun  as  his  first  prank  was. 

When  his  mother  heard  what  he  had  been  doing, 
she  said  that  Tommy  must  pay  for  a  new  bowl  and  a 
new  doll  out  of  his  allowance  for  pocket  money.  So 
Tommy's  "fun"  had  cost  him  rather  dearly. 

14.     Antonio  Canova. 

Antonio  Canova  was  a  little  boy  who  lived  in  Italy 
many  years  ago.  His  grandfather  was  a  stone  cutter, 
and  the  boy  often  watched  him  at  work.  Antonio 
often  made  statues  of  clay,  and  sometimes  even  tried 
to  cut  them  out  of  rock.  His  grandfather  predicted 
that  some  day  the  boy  would  be  a  famous  sculptor. 

One  day  a  rich  Count,  who  lived  in  a  castle  near 
Antonio's  home,  gave  a  great  dinner  to  his  friends. 
The  grandfather  assisted  in  the  preparations,  and 
Antonio  helped  in  the  kitchen.  When  everything  was 
almost  read}'-,  there  was  a  great  crash  in  the  dining-hall. 
A  marble  statue  that  was  to  have  stood  as  the  principal 
decoration  in  the  centre  of  the  table  was  broken.  There 
was  no  other  at  hand  to  replace  it,  and  it  was  too  late  to 
procure  another.  The  servants  were  in  despair. 
Antonio  stepped  forward,  and  offered  to  model  another 
statue.  The  servants  looked  at  him  in  astonishment, 
but  they  let  him  have  his  way.  The  boy  took  a  great 
lump  of  butter,  and  quickly  carved  it  into  the  figure  of  a 
crouching  lion,  which  even  the  servants  could  see  was 
much  finer  than  the  broken  statue. 
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The  Count  and  his  guests  iit  dinner  greatly  admired 
the  statue,  and  were  sure  that  some  great  artist  had 
carved  it.  They  were  astonished  to  find  that  it  had 
been  done  by  a  little  boy  in  the  kitchen.  Later  the 
Count  sent  for  Antonio,  and  arranged  to  have  him  stay 
in  the  castle.  He  employed  the  best  artists  to  teach  the 
boy,  and  in  a  few  years  Antonio  Canova  had  become  one 
of  the  greatest  sculptors  in  the  world. 

15.     A  Famous  Wood  Carver. 

Pietro  was  a  little,  crippled  Swiss  boy,  who  walked  on 
crutches.  His  father  was  a  guide  to  travellers  in  the 
mountains,  and  his  mother  was  a  lace  maker.  Pietro, 
because  of  his  lameness,  could  assist  his  family  very 
little.  His  father  and  mother  both  worried  considerably 
as  to  what  would  become  of  Pietro  if  anything  should 
happen  to  them. 

One  day  Pietro  was  given  a  toy  goat  carved  from 
wood.  He  decided  that  he  could  make  a  better  goat. 
So,  securing  tools  and  wood,  he  began  to  carve  animals. 
These  he  sold  to  a  village  dealer,  but  was  paid  very  little 
for  them.  He  kept  his  carving  a  secret  from  his  father 
and  mother. 

One  day  Pietro's  home  was  visited  by  a  traveller 
who  was  looking  for  the  man  who  had  carved  a  chamois, 
which  he  had  bought  at  the  village  store.  He  had  been 
told  that  the  carver  lived  there.  Pietro's  father  and 
mother  said  that  there  must  be  some  mistake,  as  no 
wood  carver  lived  at  their  home.  Then  Pietro  came 
forward,  and  acknowledged  that  he  had  carved  the 
chamois  several  months  before,  but  declared  that  he 
•could  do  better  now.  He  showed  the  visitor  many 
other  carved  animals  that  he  had  made. 
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The  traveller  was  a  great  dealer  in  carved  woods  in 
a  distant  city.  He  arranged  that  Pietro  should  become 
one  of  his  workmen.  In  a  few  years  Pietro  became  one 
of  the  most  famous  wood  carvers  in  the  country. 

16.     The  Third  Little  Pig. 

Tommy  and  Betty  had  been  reading  the  story, 
"The  Three  Little  Pigs."  They  were  much  amused  over 
the  incident  of  the  third  little  pig  frightening  the  wolf 
by  rolling  down  hill  in  the  butter  churn  which  he  had 
bought  at  the  fair. 

Tom  thought  that  it  would  be  fine  fun  to  play  at 
being  the  third  little  pig  in  the  story.  There  was  a  hill 
near  the  creek,  and  an  apple  barrel  in  the  cellar.  He 
secured  the  barrel,  and  rolled  it  out  to  the  top  of  the 
hill.  He  explained  to  Betty  that  he  was  to  be  the  pig, 
and  she  the  wolf;  he  was  to  roll  down  hill  in  the  barrel, 
and  she  was  to  be  frightened,  and  run  away  home. 

"But  you  may  get  hurt,  or  be  drowned  in  the  creek," 
objected  Betty. 

"That  is  alwaj's  the  way  with  girls,"  said  Tom. 
"They  are  always  afraid.  The  barrel  will  not  roll  into 
the  creek.  Anyway  there  is  not  enough  water  there  to 
drown  a  kitten." 

Betty  was  at  last  persuaded  to  take  part  in  the  game. 
Tom  got  into  the  barrel,  and  started  rolling  down  the 
hill,  at  first  slowlj^,  then  faster  and  faster.  Reaching  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  the  barrel  continued  its  course,  and 
plunged  into  the  creek  with  a  great  splash. 

Betty,  like  the  wolf  in  the  story,  was  very  much 
frightened.  She  ran  to  the  house,  screaming  to  her 
mother  that  Tom  was  drowned  in  the  creek.  Her  mother 
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rushed  outside,  and  met  Tom,  scratched,  bruised,  and 
dripping  wet,  coming  up  the  hill. 

"Why,  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter?"  asked  his 
mother. 

"I  was  playing  pig,"  said  Tom,  "and,  boo  hoo,  I'll 
never  do  it  again." 

17.     The  Truant. 

One  fine  morning  in  June,  Teddy  Gray,  with  his 
books  and  lunch  box,  was  on  his  way  to  school,  when 
he  met  Jim  Watkins,  carrying  a  fishing  rod  and  bait 
can.  Jim  said  that  he  was  going  fishing  in  the  pond, 
and  he  asked  Teddy  to  go  along  with  him,  saying  that 
he  could  provide  a  hook  and  line.  Now  Teddy  had 
never  played  truant  in  his  life,  but  Jim  described  the 
pleasures  of  fishing  in  such  glowing  terms  that  at  last 
he  was  persuaded  to  go. 

For  the  first  hour,  Teddy  rather  enjoyed  the  sport, 
though  the  thought  that  he  ought  to  be  in  school 
occasionally  came  into  his  mind.  But  soon  the  pleasure 
began  to  wane.  The  fish  did  not  bite  well,  and  the  sun 
was  very  hot.  At  noon  he  had  to  share  his  lunch  with 
Jim,  and  neither  had  enough  to  eat.  He  dared  not  go 
to  school  in  the  afternoon,  for  the  teacher  would  re- 
quire an  explanation  of  his  absence  during  the  morning. 
He  dared  not  go  home  before  four  o'clock,  for  explana- 
tions would  be  required  there.  So  Teddy  spent  a  long, 
dull,  and  wearisome  day  at  the  pond,  constantly 
tormented  by  the  thought  of  his  truancy. 

At  four  o'clock,  Teddy  set  off  homeward  across  the 
fields.  He  was  tired  and  hungry;  his  clothes  were 
torn  and  soiled;  his  shoes  were  muddy;  his  face  and 
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hands  were  painfully  sunburned.  But  his  cup  of  un- 
happiness  was  not  yet  full.  As  he  passed  a  farmer's  house, 
a  big  dog  rushed  out,  and  Teddy  had  to  climb  a  tree 
for  safety.  The  dog  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
watching  Teddy  threateningly,  and  growling  savagely 
whenever  he  made  any  movement  to  descend.  At  length 
Teddy's  shouts  of  distress  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  o^ner  of  the  dog.  He  came  and  called  his  dog  off, 
laughing  meanwhile  at  poor  Teddy's  predicament. 

When  Teddy  reached  home  at  last,  weary,  hungry, 
soiled,  and  sunburned,  he  was  quite  ready  to  confess  in 
his  mother's  arms  the  story  of  the  day's  misdeeds. 
His  mother  decided  that  he  had  already  been  sufficiently 
punished,  and  willingly  pardoned  the  repentant  boy. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  that  was  Teddy's  last 
attempt  to  play  truant  from  school. 

18.     Murillo  and  His  Slave. 

Murillo  was  a  great  Spanish  painter,  who  lived 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  One  morning  he  found 
in  his  studio  an  unfinished  sketch  of  a  head  of  the 
Virgin.  Though  the  sketch  was  crude,  Murillo  was 
struck  with  the  skill  with  which  it  had  been  executed. 
He  inquired  if  any  of  his  pupils  had  drawn  the  picture, 
but  none  of  them  had  done  it.  He  then  decided  that 
it  must  have  been  done  by  an  unknown  artist  who  had 
visited  his  studio  while  he  was  asleep.  He  bade  his 
slave  Sebastian,  who  kept  his  rooms  in  order,  to  watch 
carefully  for  the  return  of  the  mysterious  visitor. 

That  night  Murillo  was  awakened  by  exclamations 
of  joy  in  his  studio.  Arising  from  his  bed  to  investigate, 
he  was  amazed  to  find  his  slave  Sebastian  gazing  in 
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rapture  upon  the  picture  that  had  been  discovered  the 
day  before.  The  picture  was  now  finished,  and  was 
exceedingly  beautiful.  It  then  dawned  upon  Murillo 
that  his  slave  was  the  unknown  artist.  When  he 
demanded  of  Sebastian  who  had  been  his  teacher,  the 
slave  replied  that  he  had  listened  to  the  instruction  that 
his  master  had  given  to  his  pupils,  and  had  practised 
drawing  when  the  others  were  asleep . 

Turning  to  his  pupils,  Murillo  asked  how  the  slave 
should  be  rewarded.  Someone  suggested  that  Sebastian 
should  be  given  his  freedom,  but  the  slave  fell  upon  his 
knees  and  asked,  not  his  own,  but  his  father's  freedom. 
The  painter,  touched  by  the  boy's  fine  spirit,  freed  both 
the  father  and  the  son;  and,  more  than  that,  he  took 
Sebastian  to  his  heart,  and  he  became  to  him  as  his 
own  son. 

19.     An  Old  Pair  of  Skates. 

Fred  and  Ralph  had  each  received  a  new  pair  of 
skates  as  a  Christmas  present.  Next  morning  they 
started  together  for  the  mill-pond  to  try  them.  On  their 
way  they  came  up  with  Tom,  a  poor  boy  who  lived  with 
his  widowed  mother  in  a  cottage  near  their  home.  He 
was  going  to  the  pond  too,  with  a  pair  of  very  old- 
fashioned  skates.  Fred  and  Ralph  made  fun  of  them, 
saying  that  he  would  have  some  trouble  in  keeping  up 
with  the  rest  of  the  boys  with  such  old  things.  Tom 
bore  their  ridicule  with  good  nature,  and  said  that  he 
might  be  able  to  skate  as  fast,  and  to  have  as  much  fun 
as  they. 

When  they  reached  the  pond,  they  found  a  crowd  of 
boys  already  there,  skimming  about  over  the  smooth, 
clear  ice.  Fred  and  Ralph  were  received  with  shouts  of 
gladness,  but  nobody  seemed  to  care  about  poor  Tom. 
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He  skated  about  by  himself,  and  the  other  boys  laughed 
and  made  unkind  remarks  about  his  old-fashioned 
skates. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  loud  cracking  of  ice  in  the 
middle  of  the  pond,  where  several  boys  happened  at 
the  moment  to  have  gathered.  They  rushed  with  all 
speed  away  from  the  spot,  and  all  except  Ralph  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  away  safely  before  the  ice  broke. 
Ralph,  however,  was  plunged  into  the  chilling  waters, 
and  it  looked  as  if  he  would  be  drowned. 

Only  one  boy  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  do 
anything  useful.  Tom  skated  as  near  the  hole  as  he 
dared,  and,  throwing  himself  flat  on  the  ice,  crept  to  the 
edge.  Seizing  Ralph's  coat,  he  called  to  the  other  boys 
to  form  a  line  behind  him.  One  boy  seized  Tom's  feet, 
another  grasped  this  boy's  feet,  and  so  on  till  a  long 
line  was  formed.  Then  they  all  gave  a  strong  pull,  and 
Ralph  was  drawn  over  the  edge  of  the  ice  in  safety. 
He  was  hurried  home  with  all  speed,  and  though 
he  had  to  stay  in  bed  for  a  day,  he  was  soon  none  the 
worse  for  his  plunge  in  the  icy  waters. 

20.     Jack's  Christmas. 

It  was  two  days  before  Christmas.  Jack  Hastings 
was  walking  up  Sparks  Street  on  his  way  to  buy  presents 
for  his  father  and  mother.  He  had  for  several  months 
been  saving  his  pocket  money,  and  to-day  he  calculated 
that  he  had  just  enough  money  to  buy  a  book  for  his 
father,  and  a  pair  of  gloves  for  his  mother.  Jack  was 
happy  in  the  thought  of  the  pleasure  that  his  gifts  would 
bring  on  Christmas  morning. 

Passing  a  window  filled  with  toys,  before  which  stood 
a  group  of  admiring  children.  Jack  paused  a  moment. 
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"Oh,  what  a  lovely  doll!"  exclaimed  a  little  girl, 
pointing  to  one  with  rosy  cheeks,  blue  eyes,  and  flaxen 
curls. 

"And  look  at  that  Teddy  bear!"  piped  a  little  boy 
beside  the  girl. 

Jack  looked  at  the  two  children,  and  saw  that  they 
were  brother  and  sister.  They  were  poorly  dressed, 
and  their  pale  little  faces  showed  all  too  plainly  that 
they  often  had  not  enough  food. 

"Oh,  I  wish  Santa  Claus  would  bring  me  that  doll," 
continued  the  little  girl,  with  a  pathetic  tremor  in  her 
voice.  "I  haven't  had  a  doll  since  Flossy  got  broken, 
and  that  was  ever  so  long  ago." 

"Santa  didn't  bring  us  anything  last  Christmas  but 
a  little  candy,"  said  the  boy,  "but  mother  said  he  might 
bring  us  something  this  year.  Oh,  if  he  would  only 
bring  me  that  Teddy!" 

The  two  children  gazed  at  the  toys  with  such  a 
pitiful  longing  in  their  eyes  that  Jack  could  not  help  a 
little  catch  in  his  throat. 

"What  is  your  name,  little  girl?"  he  asked. 

"Mary  Millson,"  she  replied,  "and  my  brother's 
name  is  Tommy.  He's  five,  and  I'm  six  and  a  half. 
Do  you  think  Santa  will  bring  me  a  doll,  and  Tommy 
a  Teddy  bear?" 

Jack  declared  that  he  believed  that  Santa  might  do 
so.  He  inquired  where  the  children  lived,  and,  making 
a  careful  mental  note  of  the  address,  he  left  the  children 
abruptly,  and  entered  the  store.  Going  at  once  to  the 
toy  department,  he  secured  exact  duplicates  of  the  doll 
and  Teddy  bear  in  the  window.  It  took  nearly  all  his 
money  to  pay  for  them,  and  he  smiled  a  little  ruefully 
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when  he  reflected  that  now  he  could  not  buy  his  father 
and  mother  any  gifts.  He  made  two  labels,  reading, 
"To  Mary,  from  Santa,"  and  "To  Tommy,  from  Santa" 
and  attached  them  to  the  doll  and  Teddy  bear.  He 
had  them  placed  in  a  box,  addressed  to  the  children's 
mother,  and  gave  directions  that  the  parcel  should  be 
delivered  the  next  evening. 

On  Christmas  morning,  Jack  made  a  shame-faced 
confession  that  he  had  no  presents  for  his  father  and 
mother.  They  had  no  disappointment  at  the  absence 
of  gifts,  but  wondered  at  Jack's  embarrassment. 
After  a  little  urging,  he  told  them  the  whole  story. 
When  he  had  finished,  his  father  and  mother  looked  at 
each  other  a  moment,  and  then  his  father  said  slowly: 
"Boy,  I  am  glad  you  did  it.  It  has  given  your 
mother  and  me  more  pleasure  than  any  gifts  to  us 
could  have  done.  And  think  how  happy  Mary  and 
Tommy  must  be  this  morning." 
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21.  The  Farmer  and  the  Stork. 

A  farmer  set  some  traps  to  catch  the  cranes  that  had 
been  eating  his  newly-sown  wheat.  ^  Along  with  several 
cranes,  he  caught  a. stork.  The  stork  had  not  been 
stealing  the  wheat,  but  he  happened  to  be  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  cranes.  He  begged  the  farmer  to  spare  his 
life,  saying  that  he  was  not  really  a  thief  but  a  bird  of 
excellent  character.  But  the  farmer  would  have  no 
mercy.  He  said  that  he  had  caught  the  stork  among 
the  robbers,  and  therefore  he  must  die  with  them. 

22.  The  Hares  and  the  Frogs. 

Some  hares,  discouraged  over  the  timidity  which 
they  were  unable  to  overcome,  resolved  to  put  an  end 
to  their  lives  by  leaping  over  a  high  precipice  into  the 
sea.  As  they  were  running  along  the  bank  of  a  river 
near  the  spot  where  they  had  decided  to  jump  into  the 
sea,  they  saw  the  frogs  springing  into  the  water  at  their 
approach.  "See,"  said  one  of  the  hares,  "here  are  some 
creatures  more  timid  than  we."  They  took  so  much 
comfort  from  this  thought  -that  they  decided  not  to 
carry  out  their  intention  to  end  their  lives. 

23.     The  Lion  and  the  Bear. 

A  lion  and  a  bear  had  joined  together  for  the  hunt. 
Soon  they  had  captured  a  kid,  but,  not  being  able  to 
agree  upon  the  division  of  the  prey,  they  began  to  fight 
fiercely.     When  at  length  they  stopped  the  combat, 
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they  were  both  so  exhausted  that  they  lay  upon  the 
ground  almost  unable  to  move.  A  fox,  who  had  watched 
the  battle  from  a  distance,  now  crept  closer.  Seeing 
the  kid  lying  apart  from  the  helpless  combatants,  he 
seized  it  and  made  off  as  fast  as  he  could.  When  the 
lion  and  the  bear  saw  the  prey,  over  which  they  had 
fought,  disappear,  they  confessed  to  each  other  that 
they  had  been  very  foolish  thus  to  serve  the  turn  of  a  fox. 

24?    The  Ant  and  the  Dove. 

A  thirsty  ant,  while  trying  to  get  a  drink  at  the 
brook,  fell  into  the  water  and  was  carried  down  stream. 
A  dove,  seeing  the  ant's  distress,  dropped  a  leaf  into  the 
brook  just  beside  the  ant.  The  ant  climbed  upon  the 
leaf,  and  was  carried  in  safety  to  the  bank. 

-Some  time  later,  the  ant  saw  a  huntsman  aiming  an 
arrow  at  the  dove,  who,  seated  at  the  top  of  a  tree,  did 
not  see  the  danger  to  her  life.  Just  as  the  huntsman 
was  about  to  let  fly  the  arrow,  the  ant  bit  him  upon  the 
heel.  The  pain  disturbed  his  aim,  and  the  arrow  flew 
wide  of  the  mark.  Thus  the  dove  was  able  to  fly  away 
in  safety. 

25.     Tray  and  Tiger. 

Tray,  a  good-natured  spaniel,  met  Tiger,  a  surly 
and  quarrelsome  mastiff,  and  they  agreed  to  travel 
together.  Tiger  was,  for  the  moment,  in  a  good- 
tempered  mood,  and  Tray  did  not  know  how  quarrel- 
some and  ill-natured  he  really  was. 

At  length  they  came  to  a  village,  and  here  Tray  saw 
what  sort  of  dog  his  companion  was,  for  Tiger  began  to 
attack  every  dog  he  met.  The  villagers,  growing 
angry  at  his  conduct,  came  with  sticks  and  stones,  and 
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beat  the  strange  dogs  severely.  Tray  suffered  equally 
with  Tiger,  for  the  people  did  not  know  that  he  was  in 
no  way  to  blame.  They  saw  him  in  bad  company,  and 
believed  him  to  be  as  bad  as  his  companion. 

26.  The  Miser  and  His  Gold. 

A  miser  hid  his  gold  in  a  hole  in  the  earth  near  an 
old  wall,  and  went  there  eyery  day  to  look  at  it  and 
count  it  over.  A  thief,  noticing  his  frequent  visits 
to  the  spot,  found  out  the  miser's  secret  and  stole  the 
money.  When  the  miser  discovered  his  loss,  he  wrung 
his  hands,  tore  his  hair,  and  set  up  loud  lamentations. 
A  neighbour,  hearing  the  noise,  and  learning  the  cause, 
advised  him  to  place  some  pebbles  in  the  hole,  and  to 
pretend  that  they  were  pieces  of  gold.  Counting  the 
pebbles  over  every  day  would  do  the  miser  as  much 
good  as  counting  the  gold  had  done.  He  had  really 
lost  nothing,  for  he  had  never  made  any  use  of  the 
money,  and  so  his  lamentations  were  unnecessary. 

27.  The  Fox  and  the  Monkey. 

A  monkey  once  danced  before  an  assembly  of  animals, 
and  pleased  them  so  greatly  that  they  made  him  their 
king.  A  fox,  envious  of  the  honour  paid  to  the  monkey, 
resolved  to  put  him  to  shame,  and  thus  deprive  him  of 
his  kingship.  He  told  him  that  he  knew  of  a  fine  store 
of  meat  which  he  had  found  and  had  saved  to  offer  as  a 
gift  to  the  king.  He  then  led  the  monkey  to  a  trap, 
which  was  baited  with  a  piece  of  meat.  The  monkey 
unsuspectingly  seized  the  meat,  and  was  at  once  caught 
in  the  trap.  He  began  to  reproach  the  fox  for  his 
treachery,  but  the  fox  replied  jeeringly,  "You  may  have 
good  legs  to  dance  v/ith,  but  an  animal  with  a  mind 
like  yours  has  no  right  to  be  king  of  the  beasts." 
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28.     The  Donkey  and  the  Mule. 

An  Eastern  merchant  set  out  on  a  journey,  driving 
a  donkey  and  a  mule,  both  heavily  laden  with  goods 
that  he  wished  to  sell  in  a  distant  city.  On  the  level 
road  the  donkey  found  he  could  carry  his  load  quite 
easily;  but,  when  he  began  to  ascend  the  hills,  he  grew 
faint  and  weary.  He  begged  his  companion,  the  mule, 
who  was  larger  and  stronger,  to  carry  a  part  of  his  bur- 
den lest  he  should  fall  exhausted.  The  mule  steadily 
refused  his  request.  At  length  the  donkey  fell  dead, 
and  his  master,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  shifted 
his  load  to  the  back  of  the  mule.  He  also  took  off  the 
donkey's  skin,  and  added  it  to  the  already  heavy 
burden.  As  the  mule  struggled  onward  with  his  double 
load,  he  sadly  reflected  that  he  had  been  rightly  served 
for  his  selfishness. 

29.     The  Fox  and  the  Stork. 

The  fox  invited  the  stork  to  dinner.  He  did  not 
treat  his  guest  very  well,  for  he  provided  only  soup, 
which  he  served  in  shallow  plates.  The  stork  with  his 
long  beak  could  not  eat  the  soup  from  a  plate,  and  so  he 
did  not  have  a  good  time.  But  the  fox  easily  lapped  up 
his  soup,  and  laughed  at  his  joke  at  the  stork's  expense. 

A  few  days  later,  the  stork  invited  the  fox  to  dinner. 
He  also  provided  soup,  but  he  served  it  in  tall  dishes  with 
narrow  necks.  The  fox  could  not  get  his  nose  into  his 
dish,  and  so  could  not  eat  his  soup.  But  the  stork  could 
easily  thrust  his  long  beak  down  the  narrow  neck,  and 
he  enjoyed  his  dinner  very  much.  He  smiled  to  himself 
to  see  how  he  had  paid  back  the  fox  in  his  own  coin. 
And  all  the  other  beasts  said  that  the  fox  had  been 
treated  just  as  he  deserved. 
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30.     The  Chickens'  Quarrel. 

Two  little  chickens,  while  searching  for  food  one 
day,  came  upon  a  stalk  of  fine  plump  wheat.  Now 
each  chicken  was  greedy,  and  wanted  the  whole  stalk 
for  himself.  So,  instead  of  dividing  it  evenly,  they 
began  to  fight  over  it.  They  struck  at  each  other  with 
their  claws,  and  pecked  at  each  other  with  their  beaks, 
until  they  were  quite  tired  out.  While  they  were  thus 
occupied,  a  crow  flew  over;  and,  seeing  the  stalk  of 
wheat  and  the  chickens  quarrelling  over  it,  he  thought 
this  was  a  fine  chance  to  get  a  dinner  for  himself.  So 
he  seized  the  wheat,  and  carried  it  off.  As  he  flew 
away,  he  said  to  the  chickens,  "I  am  a  lawyer,  and,  for 
settling  this  dispute,  I  shall  take  my  fee  in  advance." 
When  they  heard  this,  the  chickens  stopped  their  fight; 
and  thought  how  silly  they  had  been  to  let  the  crow 
carry  off  their  prize,  when  each  of  them  might  have  had 
half  of  it. 

31.     The  Frog  and  the  Mouse. 

A  playful  frog,  who  prided  himself  upon  his  funny 
jokes,  persuaded  his  friend,  the  mouse,  to  permit  him 
in  sport  to  tie  one  of  his  legs  with  a  string  to  one  of  his 
own  legs.  When  this  was  done,  the  frog  at  once 
plunged  into  the  pond,  dragging  the  poor  mouse  along 
with  him.  Unused  to  his  watery  surroundings,  the 
mouse  was  soon  dead,  and  his  body  floated  upon  the 
surface  of  the  pond.  The  frisky  frog  swam  around, 
laughing  as  if  he  had  performed  some  very  amusing  trick. 
Just  then  a  hawk,  in  search  of  food,  swooped  down  upon 
the  body  of  the  mouse,  seized  it,  and  carried  it  aloft. 
As  the  frog's  leg  was  still  attached  to  the  mouse's, 
the  frog  found  himself  sailing  through  the  air  swinging 
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beneath  the  hawk's  claws.  As  he  considered  the  gloomy 
prospect  of  forming  part  of  the  hawk's  dinner,  he 
decided  that  after  all  his  joke  at  his  friend's  expense 
was  rather  a  sorry  one. 

32.    The  Fox  and  the  Lion. 

A  lion  had  grown  so  weak  with  age  that  he  could  no 
longer  hunt  for  his  food.  He  lay  down  in  his  den,  and 
had  it  reported  that  he  was  dying.  The  other  animals, 
curious  to  see  how  the  lion  looked  on  his  death  bed, 
came  pretending  to  offer  their  sympathy.  When  any 
animal  was  unwary  enough  to  approach  too  near,  the 
lion  quickly  seized,  and  made  a  meal  of  him.  In  this 
way  the  lion  made  a  very  good  living  indeed. 

At  last  aiox  came  to  inquire  about  the  lion's  health. 
However,  he  stood  at  some  distance  from  the  door  of 
the  lion's  den.  When  the  lion  very  kindly  invited  him 
to  enter,  the  fox  said,  "No  thank  you.  I  notice  that  all 
the  tracks  go  into  your  den,  while  none  come  out. 
Many  animals  seem  to  have  called  to  inquire  for  your 
welfare,  but  none  of  them  have  come  back."  And  so 
the  fox,  by  using  his  eyes  and  his  wdts,  saved  himself 
from  being  a  dinner  for  the  lion. 

33.     The  Lightning  and  the  Tinsel. 

A  piece  of  tinsel  lay  upon  a  rock,  and  glittered  in 
the  sunshine. 

"I  am  a  relative  of  the  lightning,"  it  said  to  a  pebble 
that  lay  beside  the  rock.  "That  is  the  reason  I  am  so 
bright." 

"I  pay  my  respects  to  you  then,"  said  the  pebble. 

Presently  a  storm  broke,  and  a  bolt  of  lightning 
struck  the  rock  upon  which  the  tinsel  lay.  The  tinsel 
was  scorched  and  blackened. 
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"Where  is  your  brightness  now?"  asked  the  pebble, 
when  the  storm  was  over. 

"Oh,  I  lent  it  to  the  lightning  when  it  paid  me  a  visit 
a  moment  ago,"  replied  the  tinsel.  "It  will  flash  still 
more  brightly  now." 

"What  a  number  of  lies  good  boasting  needs  to 
support  it,"  said  the  pebble  to  itself. 

34.     The  Donkey  and  the  Wolf. 

A  donkey,  grazing  in  a  meadow,  saw  a  wolf  ap- 
proaching to  seize  him.  Not  liking  the  prospect  of 
becoming  a  dinner  for  the  wolf,  he  decided  to  resort  to 
strategy.  Accordingly,  he  began  to  walk  as  if  he  were 
lame. 

"Why  do  you  limp  so?"  inquired  the  wolf  in  a  kindly 
tone. 

"In  coming  through  the  hedge  yonder,"  explained 
the  donkey  sadly,  "a  thorn  ran  into  my  right  hind  foot. 
I  cannot  pull  it  out,  and  I  fear  it  will  tear  your  throat 
when  you  eat  me  for  dinner." 

"Let  me  look  at  it,"  said  the  wolf  anxiously,  "per- 
haps I  can  draw  it  out." 

As  he  was  intently  examining  the  foot,  the  donkey 
struck  out  so  heartily  with  both  heels  that  the  wolf's 
teeth  were  broken.  As  he  lay  writhing  in  pain,  the 
wolf  said  to  himself,  "I  am  well  served,  for  I  should 
not  have  attempted  the  art  of  a  surgeon  when  my 
father  taught  me  only  the  art  of  a  butcher." 

35.     The  Fox  and  the  Crow. 

A  crow,  having  found  a  piece  of  cheese,  flew  with  it 
in  her  beak  to  the  top  of  a  tree,  where  she  might  eat  it 
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at  leisure.  A  hungry  fox  saw  the  cheese,  and  decided  to 
try  to  get  it  from  the  crow.  Seating  himself  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree,  he  began  to  praise  her  beautiful  black 
feathers.  He    said    that,    if    her    voice    were    as 

fine  as  her  coat,  she  must  be  a  very  wonderful 
bird  indeed.  He  declared  that  he  had  never  heard  the 
crow  sing,  and  suggested  that  she  should  do  so.  The 
foolish  crow,  much  pleased  with  the  fox's  flattering 
words,  opened  her  mouth  to  let  him  hear  her  voice. 
The  cheese  at  once  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  fox, 
snatching  it  up,  ran  off  with  it  at  once.  Then  the  crow 
realized  that  the  fox  had  flattered  her  only  that  he 
might  secure  the  cheese. 

36.    The  Monkey  and  the  Chestnuts. 

A  cat  and  a  monkey  were  seated  before  the  hearth, 
watching  some  chestnuts  roasting  in  the  fire.  Both 
longed  to  have  some,  but  to  get  them  would  be  diffi- 
cult. The  monkey  said  that  the  cat  was  well  fitted  to 
pull  out  the  chestnuts;  she  had  sharp  claws  and  padded 
feet,  which  would  not  easily  get  burned.  He  sug- 
gested that  she  should  pull  them  out,  and  that  they 
should  share  them  equally. 

The  cat,  well  pleased  with  the  monkey's  flattery, 
at  once  began  to  pull  out  the  chestnuts.  In  doing  so, 
she  burned  her  paws  sadly,  and  cried  out  with  pain. 
But,  urged  on  by  the  monkey  with  flattering  words, 
she  kept  at  the  task  until  all  the  chestnuts  were  out  of 
the  fire.  Then  she  turned  about,  expecting  to  have 
half  of  them  as  her  share,  but  found  that  the  monkey 
had  eaten  every  one. 
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37.     An  Unfortunate  Quarrel. 

A  rabbit  lived  happily  in  a  snug  little  house  that 
he  had  made  for  himself  by  burrowing  among  the  roots 
of  a  dead  tree.  One  day,  while  he  was  absent  from  home 
in  search  of  food,  a  weasel  took  possession  of  his  home. 
When  he  returned,  the  weasel  refused  to  leave,  and  a 
bitter  quarrel  arose  between  them. 

At  length  they  decided  to  leave  the  matter  to  the 
cat  for  settlement.  They  accordingly  went  to  her  home 
to  lay  the  question  before  her.  The  cat  pretended  that 
she  was  deaf,  and  requested  them  to  come  near,  and 
shout  in  her  ears  that  she  might  hear  more  easily. 
When  they  came  close  enough,  she  struck  at  both  of 
them  savagely  with  her  claws.  Then,  having  wounded 
both,  she  fell  upon  them,  and  soon  made  an  end  of  their 
lives.  She  had  the  rabbit  for  her  own  dinner,  and  gave 
the  weasel  to  her  kittens. 

38.     Lucky  to  be  Little. 

One  night  a  little  mouse  came  through  a  hole  in  the 
wall  into  a  room.  The  room  was  in  darkness  except  for 
a  faint  light  that  came  from  a  fire  in  the  grate.  As  the 
mouse  stood  in  front  of  the  grate,  he  saw  that  his 
shadow  on  the  opposite  wall  was  very  large. 

"How  very  big  I  am,"  said  the  mouse  to  himself. 
"All  the  other  animals  must  be  afraid  of  one  so  large 
as  L" 

At  that  moment,  a  cat,  that  had  been  asleep  on  a 
rug  near  the  grate,  awakened;  and,  seeing  the  little 
mouse,  sprang  towards  him.  The  mouse  escaped  not 
a  moment  too  soon,  and  fled  for  his  life  to  the  little  hole 
in  the  wall.    He  was  very  glad  that  he  was  not  so  large 
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as  his  shadow  on  the  wall  seemed  to  make  him.    He  was 
small  enough  to  glide  through  the  little  hole  to  safety. 

39.     The  Snail  and  the  Frogs. 

Some  frogs  lived  among  the  reeds  and  rushes  of  a 
pond.  All  day  long  they  jumped  about  the  green  banks, 
and  swam  in  the  cool  waters.  All  night  long  they 
filled  the  air  with  music. 

A  snail,  hearing  the  joyous  frogs,  was  envious  of 
their  happiness,  and  bitter  in  the  thought  of  his  own 
unhappy  lot. 

"It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  sing  and  be  happy," 
he  said,  "for  you  have  four  legs  with  which  to  swim  and 
jump,  while  I  have  to  creep  slowly  about  in  the  sand 
and  mould,  and  carry  mj-  house  on  my  back." 

The  snail  had  hardly  finished  saying  this  when  a 
stork  swooped  down  upon  the  frogs,  and  captured  many 
of  them  in  his  cruel  beak. 

"I  see  that  my  lot  is  noi;  so  unhappy  after  all," 
said  the  snail.  "Hereafter  I  shall  bear  my  burdens 
without  complaint." 

40.     The  Wolf  that  Tried  to  be  a  Shepherd. 

A  hungry  wolf,  in  search  of  food,  came  one  night 
upon  a  flock  of  sheep.  He  crept  quietly  upon  them  in 
the  darkness,  and  discovered  that  the  shepherd  and  his 
dog  were  both  asleep.  He  looked  about  for  some  means 
of  stealing  a  sheep  without  arousing  the  guardians  of 
the  flock.  He  found  the  shepherd's  hat  and  cloak  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree.  Dressing  himself  quickly  in  these,  and 
putting  his  paw  before  his  mouth,  he  spoke  to  the 
sheep  as  gently  as  he  could.  He  hoped  that  he  might 
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lead  the  flock  away  to  a  safe  distance,  and  kill  as  many 
as  he  wished  without  being  disturbed.  But  his  tones 
were  so  harsh  that  they  alarmed  the  sheep,  which 
began  to  bleat  loudly.  The  sounds  awoke  the  shep- 
herd and  the  dog.  When  they  discovered  the  wolf,  they 
set  upon  him,  the  shepherd  with  his  staff,  and  the  dog 
with  his  teeth  and  claws.  The  wolf  was  so  entangled  in 
the  shepherd's  long  cloak  that  he  could  neither  fight 
nor  run,  and  the  shepherd  and  the  dog  speedily  made 
an  end  of  him. 

41.     The  Fox  Without  a  Tail. 

A  fox,  who  had  lost  his  tail  in  a  trap,  knew  that  the 
other  foxes  would  laugh  at  him,  and  he  decided  to 
persuade  them  to  cut  off  their  tails.  Calling  them  to 
council,  he  seated  himself  at  some  distance  away, 
facing  them,  with  his  back  to  a  tree  so  that  they 
could  not  see  his  short  tail.  He  made  a  speech  about 
the  disadvantages  of  tails,  showing  that  they  were 
often  in  the  way,  that  they  got  caught  in  the  briers, 
that  they  gathered  burrs,  and  that  in  short  they  were 
altogether  useless.  He  closed  his  speech  by  suggesting 
that  they  should  all  cut  off  their  tails. 

Many  of  the  other  foxes,  impressed  by  the  speech, 
began  to  think  that  the  plan  might  be  a  good  one. 
But  one  old  fox,  wiser  than  the  rest,  presently  began  to 
laugh  loudly.  When  the  others  asked  him  the  reason 
for  his  laughter,  he  explained  to  them  why  the  speaker 
wished  them  to  cut  off  their  tails.  Then  they  all 
laughed,  and  decided  that  they  would  keep  their  tails 
after  all. 

42.     Dividing  the  Spoils. 

A  lion,  a  wolf,  and  a  fox  went  hunting  together, 
agreemg  to  divide  the  spoils  evenly.  They  found  a  bull, 
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a  cow,  and  a  calf,  and  the  lion  killed  all  three.  He  then 
asked  the  wolf  to  divide  the  booty.  The  wolf,  anxious 
to  be  fair,  assigned  the  bull  to  the  lion,  the  cow  to  him- 
self, and  the  calf  to  the  fox.  The  lion  was  displeased 
with  this  division,  and  struck  the  wolf  such  a  powerful 
blow  that  he  was  almost  killed. 

Then  the  lion  commanded  the  fox  to  make  a  division 
of  the  prey.  The  fox,  having  in  mind  the  wolf's  fate, 
assigned  the  bull  to  the  lion,  the  cow  to  the  lion's  wife, 
and  the  calf  to  the  lion's  son.  This  division  pleased  the 
lion  very  much,  and  he  asked  the  fox  who  had  taught 
him  to  divide  booty  so  fairly. 

"Oh,  I  learned  that  from  my  friend,  the  wolf," 
said  the  fox,  well  pleased  to  get  off  with  a  whole  skin. 

After  that,  the  wolf  and  the  fox  each  preferred  to 
hunt  his  dinner  by  himself. 

43.     The  Old  Woman  and  the  Physician. 

Long  ago  there  lived  in  an  eastern  country  an  old 
woman,  who  had  become  blind.  She  made  an  agreement 
with  a  physician  that,  if  he  cured  her  of  her  blindness, 
she  would  reward  him  generously;  but  that,  if  he  failed 
to  do  so,  she  would  give  him  nothing.  The  physician 
came  to  the  woman's  home  daily,  and  applied  healing 
ointments  to  her  eyes.  Each  time,  in  leaving,  he  carried 
off  part  of  the  woman's  property,  which  he  could  the 
more  easily  do"  because  she  was  unable  to  see.  Gradually 
the  woman's  eyes  grew  better,  and  at  length  the  physi- 
cian pronounced  them  cured.  When  he  asked  for  his  re- 
ward, she  refused  to  give  him  anything,  and  he  had  her 
summoned  before  the  magistrates.  When  they  asked  her 
why  she  refused  to  carry  out  her  bargain,  she  said,  "Sirs, 
this  man  says  I  am  cured.    I  maintain  that  I  am  not. 
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Before  I  became  blind,  I  saw  around  me  all  my  furni- 
ture and  other  goods.  To-day  I  can  see  none  of  them. 
So  I  conclude  that  I  am  still  blind."  The  magistrates, 
understanding  the  woman's  claim,  at  once  set  her  free. 

44.     The  Bear  and  the  Travellers. 

Two  men  started  to  travel  together,  agreeing  to 
share  equally  the  dangers  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  the 
journey.  As  they  were  passing  through  a  forest,  they 
suddenly  came  face  to  face  with  a  huge  black  bear. 
One  of  the  travellers,  quicker  than  the  other,  at  once 
climbed  a  tree  near  at  hand,  and  was  soon  out  of  danger. 
The  other,  seeing  no  chance  of  escape,  threw  himself 
flat  upon  the  ground,  and  held  his  breath  as  well  as  he 
could,  pretending  to  be  dead.  He  had  heard  that 
bears  will  not  touch  a  dead  body,  and  thought  that  this 
bear  might  be  deceived.  He  was  not  mistaken.  The 
bear  came  close  to  him,  sniffed  his  body  over  carefully, 
and  then  walked  away. 

When  all  danger  was  past,  the  traveller  who  had 
climbed  the  tree  descended,  and  jocularly  asked  the 
other  what  it  was  that  the  bear  had  whispered  in  his  ear. 
His  companion  replied  that  the  bear  had  advised  him 
to  beware  of  those  so-called  friends  who  leave  one  in  the 
lurch  at  the  first  sign  of  danger. 

45.     The  Clown  and  the  Peasant. 

A  clown  once  appeared  on  the  stage  in  a  theatre,  and 
gave  such  an  exact  imitation  of  a  pig  squealing  that  the 
audience  was  convinced  that  he  had  a  real  pig  concealed 
about  his  person.  When  it  was  shown  beyond  question 
that  this  was  not  so,  the  clown  was  applauded  very 
loudly  for  his  cleverness,  and  his  imitation  became  very 
popular. 
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A  peasant,  who  heard  the  performance,  determined 
to  give  a  similar  act  on  the  same  stage,  and  to  produce 
the  squealing  more  naturally.  Accordingly,  he  secured 
permission  to  appear  the  following  night  after  the  clown 
had  given  his  imitation.  When  he  came  before  the 
audience,  he  pretended  that  he  had  a  pig  concealed 
under  his  cloak,  which  indeed  he  had,  though  the  people 
did  not  believe  it.  He  contrived  to  pinch  the  pig's  ear 
so  that  it  set  up  a  lusty  squealing.  The  audience,  how- 
ever, hooted  and  jeered  at  him,  declaring  that  the 
clown's  imitation  was  much  more  natural.  The 
peasant  forthwith  drew  the  pig  from  under  his  cloak, 
exclaiming,  "This  shows  what  sort  of  judges  you  are." 

46.     The  Fox  and  the  Wolf. 

A  fox  and  a  wolf  were  hunting  together,  but  had 
not  found  any  food.  The  wolf  grew  so  hungry  that  he 
declared  that  he  would  eat  the  fox  unless  he  found  him 
something  to  eat.  The  fox  said  that  he  knew  of  a 
farmer's  cellar,  containing  a  barrel  of  salted  meat, 
which  they  might  secure.  They  decided  to  make  the 
attempt  to  get  it. 

Reaching  the  farmer's  house,  they  entered  the 
cellar  through  a  window  that  was  barely  large  enough 
to  permit  them  to  crawl  through.  They  found  the 
meat,  and  began  to  eat  hungrily.  Every  few  minutes, 
the  fox  ran  to  the  window  to  try  if  his  body  would  still 
slip  through.  He  advised  his  companion  not  to  eat  too 
much,  but  the  foolish  wolf  was  determined  that  he 
would  not  leave  till  all  the  meat  was  eaten. 

Presently  there  was  a  loud  noise.  The  farmer  had 
heard  them  and  was  coming  down  to  the  cellar.     The 
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fox,  who  had  been  careful  not  to  eat  much,  easily 
slipped  through  the  window.  The  wolf,  who  had 
eaten  very  greedil}',  could  not  get  through,  but  stuck 
fast  in  the  opening.  The  farmer  seized  a  stout  club, 
and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  The  fox  was  glad  to  get  rid 
of  his  gluttonous  companion. 

47.     The  Proud  Stag. 

A  thirsty  stag  came  to  a  pond  at  the  edge  of  a  forest 
to  drink.  Seeing  his  image  reflected  in  the  water,  he 
spoke  thus  to  himself: 

"What  fine  horns  I  have!  How  strong  and  splen- 
didly forked  and  curved  they  are!  But  alas  for  my 
ugly  legs;  they  are  so  long  and  thin  and  slender!  If 
only  they  were  as  beautiful  as  my  horns,  what  a 
wonderful  creature  I  should  be!" 

Just  then  a  lion  leaped  out  of  the  forest  near  at  hand, 
and  began  to  chase  the  stag.  On  the  open  plain  the 
stag's  long  and  slender  legs  kept  him  well  ahead  of  the 
lion,  and  he  might  have  got  safely  away.  But  pres- 
ently he  came  to  a  thicket,  and  his  strong  and  splendidly 
forked  and  curved  horns  were  caught  in  the  branches  of 
a  tree.  Try  as  he  might,  he  was  unable  to  free  himself, 
and  the  lion  easily  came  up  with  him.  As  the  lion 
sprang  upon  him  to  tear  him  to  pieces,  the  stag  cried 
bitterly,"!  am  justly  punished  for  my  pride.  I  might 
have  been  saved  by  the  legs  that  I  despised,  but  I  am 
brought  to  my  death  by  the  horns  that  I  admired." 

48.     The  Boy  and  the  Wolf. 

A  shepherd  boy  watched  a  flock  of  sheep  near  a 
village  at  the  edge  of  a  forest.     He  was  told  that,  if 
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wolves  should  come  out  of  the  forest  to  attack  the 
sheep,  he  should  call  loudly  for  assistance. 

One  day,  thinking  he  would  play  a  trick  upon  the 
villagers,  he  shouted,  "Wolf,  wolf!"  At  once  several 
men  rushed  out,  armed  with  clubs  and  axes.  But  they 
found  no  wolf,  and  were  only  laughed  at  for  their  pains 
by  the  shepherd  boy.  They  went  back  to  the  village, 
much  annoyed  at  the  boy's  foolish  trick. 

The  next  day  the  boy,  thinking  to  have  some  more 
sport,  again  called,  "Wolf,  wolf!"  This  time  only  a 
few  men  came  out,  and,  when  they  saw  that  they 
had  again  been  deceived,  they  declared  angrily  that 
they  would  never  again  be  tricked  in  that  way. 

The  following  day  the  wolf  really  did  come,  and  the 
boy  shouted,  "Wolf,  wolf!"  in  real  earnest.  But  the 
villagers  believed  that  the  boy  was  at  his  old  tricks, 
and  nobody  went  to  his  assistance.  The  wolf  killed 
many  of  the  sheep,  and  the  shepherd  boy  learned  to 
his  sorrow  that  liars  are  not  believed  even  when  they 
do  tell  the  truth. 

49.     The  Lion  and  the  Gnat. 

A  lion  claimed  to  be  king  of  the  forest,  and  a  gnat 
disputed  his  right  to  the  title.  The  lion  disdained  the 
gnat  as  an  insect  of  no  consequence,  but  he  agreed  to  a 
contest  to  try  which  should  be  king.  When  the  contest 
began,  the  lion  struck  at  the  gnat  with  one  of  his  huge 
paws,  thinking  to  destroy  him  instantly.  But  the  gnat 
escaped  the  blow,  and  flew  straight  into  one  of  the  lion's 
nostrils.  There  he  began  to  sting,  and  caused  so  much 
pain  that  the  Hon  roared  loudly.  He  snorted,  thrust 
his  nose  into  the  earth,  tore  himself  with  his  claws,  did 
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everything  he  could  think  of  to  rid  himself  of  his 
troublesome  little  enemy,  but  all  his  efforts  were  vain. 
At  last,  stung  beyond  endurance,  he  acknowledged 
that  the  gnat  was  king. 

The  gnat  flew  away  in  triumph,  thinking  what  a 
wonderful  creature  he  was  to  overcome  a  mighty  lion. 
He  alighted  on  a  blade  of  grass  to  reflect  upon  his  great- 
ness, and  at  once  became  entangled  in  a  spider's  web, 
which  had  been  spun  there.  His  struggles  to  free  him- 
self were  useless.  The  spider  relentlessly  fell  upon  him, 
and  soon  made  an  end  of  the  new  king  of  the  forest. 

50.     The  Salt  Merchant  and  the  Donkey. 

A  merchant  drove  his  donkey  to  a  seaside  town,  and 
purchased  a  load  of  salt,  which  he  placed  in  bags  across 
the  donkey's  back.  The  way  home  lay  across  a  stream, 
and,  in  passing  over  the  bridge,  the  donkey  accidentally 
slipped  and  fell  into  the  water.  When  he  had  floundered 
out,  he  found  his  load  considerably  lighter,  as  much  of 
the  salt  had  melted  in  the  water.  He  was  therefore 
delighted  with  the  result  of  his  accident. 

The  next  day  the  journey  was  repeated,  and  another 
cargo  of  salt  was  purchased.  On  the  homeward  way, 
the  donkey  again  fell  over  the  bridge  into  the  stream, 
but  this  time  purposely.  Again  he  found  his  burden 
lightened,  and  he  brayed  joyously,  thinking  how  clever 
he  was. 

But  the  merchant  saw  through  the  trick.  The  next 
day,  instead  of  salt,  a  cargo  of  sponges  was  placed  on 
the  donkey's  back,  though  the  donkey  was  unaware  of 
the  change.  At  the  bridge  the  same  incident  occurred 
as  on  the  two  previous  days,  but  this  time,  when  he  got 
out  of  the  water,  the  donkey  found  a  different  result. 
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The  sponges  had  absorbed  a  great  deal  of  water,  and 
so  his  load  was  much  heavier  than  before.  As  he  strug- 
gled homeward  beneath  his  increased  burden,  he 
sorrowfully  realized  that  he  had  tried  his  trick  once  too 
often. 

51.     The  Frogs  that  Wanted  a  King. 

The  frogs  in  a  certain  large  pool  grew  discontented 
because  they  had  no  ruler,  and  they  decided  to  ask 
Jupiter  to  send  them  a  king.  Jupiter,  yielding  to  their 
entreaty,  sent  them  a  great  log,  which  made  such  a 
splash  when  it  struck  the  water  that  the  frogs  in  fright 
hid  in  the  depths  of  the  pond.  Soon,  however,  they 
recovered  from  their  fear;  and,  seeing  that  the  log 
remained  motionless,  they  swam  closer  and  closer  to  it. 
At  length  they  ventured  to  climb  upon  the  log,  and 
even  to  hop  and  dance  upon  it.  Thus  they  began  to 
despise  their  king,  and  to  think  themselves  ill-treated 
in  being  given  one  so  inactive. 

Their  disgust  increased  daily,  until  they  could  no 
longer  refrain  from  asking  Jupiter  for  another  sovereign. 
Jupiter,  though  somewhat  annoyed,  again  granted 
their  request,  and  sent  them  an  eel.  But  the  eel  was 
so  good-natured  and  easj^-going  that  the  frogs  soon 
wearied  of  him. 

Again  the  frogs  sent  a  deputation  to  Jupiter  to  ask 
for  another  monarch.  This  time  the  god  was  angry, 
and  sent  them  a  stork.  The  frogs  gathered  around 
their  new  king,  admiring  his  majestic  air,  his  long  slim 
legs,  his  graceful  neck,  and  his  splendid  beak.  But 
suddenly  the  monarch  threw  himself  upon  his  subjects, 
capturing  and  swallowing  many  of  them.  He  pursued 
the  others  into  the  pond,  and  soon  made  an  end  of 
them  all. 
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52.     The  Fox  and  the  Goat. 

A  thirsty  fox,  in  trying  to  reach  the  water  in  a  well, 
fell  into  it;  and,  despite  his  best  efforts,  was  unable  to 
get  out  again.  Presently  a  goat  came  to  the  well,  and, 
looking  over  its  edge,  enquired  of  the  fox  if  the  water 
was  good. 

"Excellent,"  said  the  fox,  "in  fact  it  is  so  good  that 
I  cannot  get  enough  of  it.  Jump  in,  and  try  it  for  your- 
self." 

The  goat,  without  further  thought,  leaped  in.  Then 
the  fox  explained  to  him  the  difficulty  in  which  they 
both  were,  and  proposed  a  plan  whereby  they  might 
both  escape  from  their  unpleasant  position. 

"You  will  stand  on  your  hind  legs,"  said  the  fox, 
"with  your  forefeet  against  the  side  of  the  wall.  I  shall 
climb  up  your  back,  and,  standing  on  your  horns,  reach 
the  top.    Then  I  can  assist  you  to  safety  also." 

The  goat  readily  agreed  to  the  plan,  and  together 
they  proceeded  to  carry  it  out.  When,  however,  the 
fox  was  safely  out  of  the  well,  he  started  off  at  once. 
The  goat  called  to  him,  and  reproached  him  loudly  for 
not  fulfilling  his  part  of  the  bargain. 

Turning  about,  the  fox  said,  "You  silly  fellow,  if  you 
had  as  many  brains  in  your  head  as  you  have  hairs  in 
your  beard,  you  would  have  looked  to  see  if  there  was 
a  way  out  before  you  leaped  in." 

53.     The  Donkey  and  the  Lapdog. 

A  man  owned  a  donkey  and  a  lapdog.  The  donkey 
had  to  work  hard  every  day,  and,  though  he  was  given 
abundant  food  and  a  comfortable  stall,  noiDody  paid 
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much  attention  to  him.  The  lapdog  was  a  great  fav- 
ourite with  everybody,  and  was  treated  with  the  utmost 
kindness  by  his  master,  living  in  his  house  and  feeding 
upon  the  good  things  from  his  table.  The  dog  pleased 
his  owner  by  performing  many  clever  tricks,  and  used 
to  frisk  about  him,  barking,  jumping  upon  his  back, 
and  licking  his  hand.  The  donkey,  envious  of  the 
attention  and  kindness  bestowed  upon  the  dog,  re- 
solved to  try  to  secure  the  same  treatment  for  himself. 
Accordingly,  he  broke  his  halter,  burst  the  door  of  his 
stable,  and  came  frisking  into  his  master's  house.  He 
danced  about  the  man,  braying  loudly,  trying  to  jump 
upon  his  back  and  to  lick  his  hand  after  the  manner  of 
the  lapdog.  In  doing  this,  he  overturned  the  table, 
scattered  the  food,  and  smashed  the  dishes. 

Aroused  by  the  hubbub,  the  servants  came  rushing 
in,  and  with  kicks  and  blows  drove  the  misguided  don- 
key back  to  his  stable.  As  he  lay,  bruised  and  broken, 
in  his  stall  that  night,  he  reflected  sadly  upon  his 
foolishness  in  trjnng  to  imitate  the  antics  of  the  useless 
lapdog.  He  decided  that  in  future  he  would  carry  his 
burdens  contentedly,  as  a  donkey  should. 

54.     The  Camel  and  the  Pig. 

A  camel  and  a  pig  had  an  argument  over  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  was  better  to  be  tall  or  short. 

"If  I  cannot  prove  that  it  is  better  to  be  tall  than 
short,  I  will  give  you  my  hump,"  said  the  camel. 

"And  if  I  cannot  prove  that  it  is  better  to  be  short 
than  tall,  I  will  give  you  my  snout,"  said  the  pig. 

As  they  walked  along,  they  came  to  a  garden  with 
a  low  stone  wall  running  round  it.    The  camel's  long 
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neck  allowed  him  to  reach  over  the  wall  for  the  luscious 
apples  and  pears  that  grew  on  the  trees.  The  pig  was 
so  short  that  he  could  not  even  see  the  fruit.  "Now 
would  you  rather  be  short  than  tall?"  jeeringly  asked 
the  camel. 

Next  they  came  to  a  garden  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall  with  a  latticed  gate.  The  pig  crawled  under  the 
gate,  and  made  a  feast  of  the  vegetables  that  grew  in 
the  garden.  The  camel  could  only  look  through  the 
gate  at  the  pig's  enjoyment.  "Now  would  you  rather 
be  tall  than  short?"  jeeringly  asked  the  pig. 

When  they  had  thought  the  question  over,  the 
camel  decided  to  keep  his  hump,  and  the  pig  decided 
to  keep  his  snout. 

55.     A  Rabbit's  Clever  Plan. 

A  lion  had  stolen  a  fawn  from  a  gentle  doe,  and 
would  not  restore  it.  The  doe  appealed  to  all  the 
beasts  of  the  forest  to  help  her  recover  her  fawn, 
but  they  were  all  too  much  afraid  of  the  lion  to  assist 
her.  A  rabbit  called  a  council  of  all  the  beasts  to 
meet  at  the  mouth  of  his  burrow  in  the  wood  to  decide 
the  question.  In  the  meantime,  he  made  another 
opening  to  his  burrow  under  a  bush  some  distance 
away. 

When  the  animals  came  to  the  council,  they  were 
all  overawed  by  the  angry  light  in  the  lion's  eye,  and 
each  in  turn  declared  that  the  fawn  belonged  to  him. 
But  the  rabbit  boldly  announced  that  the  lion  was  a 
wicked  thief,  and  must  restore  the  fawn  to  its  mother. 
In  rage  the  lion  sprang  towards  the  rabbit,  but  the 
rabbit  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  disappeared  in  the 
burrow. 
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"I'll  starve  him  out,"  roared  the  lion,  and  he  lay- 
down  in  front  of  the  burrow  to  wait  till  the  rabbit 
should  come  out  for  food. 

While  the  lion  was  watching  for  him  at  one  open- 
ing, the  cunning  rabbit  was  going  and  coming  as  he 
chose  from  the  other  opening  he  had  made.  Day 
after  day  the  lion  waited,  not  daring  to  go  in  search 
of  food  for  himself  lest  the  rabbit  should  escape  during 
his  absence.  He  grew  thinner  and  weaker  day  by 
day,  until  at  length  he  died,  starved  to  death. 

Then  the  happy  doe  was  able  to  recover  her  fawn. 

56.     The  Miller,  his  Son,  and  the  Donkey. 

A  miller  and  his  son  were  driving  a  donkej^  to  town 
to  sell  him  at  the  market.  On  their  way  the}^  passed 
a  group  of  women,  one  of  whom  called  out,  ''How 
foolish  you  are  to  walk  when  one  of  you  might  ride  on 
the  donkejM"  The  miller,  anxious  to  please,  placed 
his  son  on  the  donkey's  back,  and  thus  they  continued 
their  journey. 

Soon  they  came  upon  a  party  of  men  engaged  in 
discussion  bj''  the  roadside.  "There,"  said  one  of  them, 
"is  an  example  of  what  I  was  talking  of.  No  respect 
is  paid  to  age  in  these  days.  Why  should  that  young 
scapegrace  ride  while  his  poor  old  father  walks?" 
Hearing  this,  the  miller  took  his  son  down,  and  mounted 
the  donkey  himself,  the  boy  walking  by  his  side. 

Some  distance  farther  on,  they  overtook  a  troop  of 
women  and  children.  "What  a  lazy  man,"  shouted 
several  voices  at  once,  "to  let  his  little  son  walk, 
while  he  himself  rides  comfortably  on  his  donkey!" 
The  good-natured  miller  at  once  took  the  boy    up 
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behind  him  on  the  donkey's  back,  and  hoped  to  be 
allowed  to  proceed  the  rest  of  the  way  in  peace. 

Nearing  the  town,  they  met  a  citizen  who  pro- 
tested against  the  cruelty  of  their  treatment,  saying 
that  they  were  better  able  to  carry  the  donkey  than 
he  to  carry  them.  Thereupon  the  miller  and  his  son 
both  got  down,  tied  the  donkey's  legs  together,  and 
by  means  of  a  pole,  tried  to  carry  him  on  their  shoulders. 
The  sight  they  presented  caused  much  merriment 
among  the  people  of  the  town,  who  ran  shouting  and 
jeering  after  them.  As  they  were  crossing  a  bridge 
near  the  market-place,  the  donkey  became  frightened; 
and,  struggling  to  free  himself,  he  fell  into  the  river 
and  was  drowned.  With  some  vexation,  the  miller 
realized  that  in  striving  to  please  everybody  he  had 
pleased  nobody,  and  lost  his  donkey  into  the  bargain. 
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57.     The  Cat  and  the  Cream. 

A  cat  went  into  a  kitchen,  and,  seeing  a  cream  jug 
on  the  table,  jumped  up  to  it.  She  found  that  the 
neck  of  the  jug  was  too  small  to  let  her  head  in  to 
get  the  cream.  She  thought  of  a  plan.  She  thrust  her 
paw  into  the  jug,  and,  drawing  it  out,  licked  the  cream 
off.  She  did  this  again  and  again  till  the  cream  was 
all  gone.  Then  the  mistress  came  into  the  kitchen. 
When  she  saw  what  the  cat  had  done,  she  was  angry, 
and  drove  her  out  with  a  broomstick. 

58.     A  Forgiving  Dog. 

Bobby  was  a  little  boy,  seven  years  old,  whose 
home  was  near  a  river.  He  had  a  big  black  dog 
named  Rover.  Bobby  was  not  always  kind  to  his 
dog.  One  day  he  hit  him  on  the  head  with  a  big 
stone,  and  Rover  ran  howling  to  his  kennel,  where  he 
stayed  the  rest  of  the  morning. 

In  the  afternoon  Bobby  went  down  to  the  bank  of 
the  river.  He  got  into  his  father's  boat,  and  pushed 
off  with  an  oar.  In  doing  this  he  fell  into  the  water. 
As  he  could  not  swim,  he  would  surely  have  been 
drowned  had  not  Rover,  who  had  followed  him  to 
the  river,  plunged  in  after  him.  He  seized  Bobby 
by  his  coat,  and  brought  him  safely  to  shore. 

We  may  be  sure  that  Bobby  always  treated  his 
dog  kindly  after  that. 

43 
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59.     How  a  Prince  was  Saved. 

A  prince,  who  had  been  defeated  in  battle,  fled 
from  the  field,  closely  followed  by  his  enemies.  In 
his  flight  he  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  cave.  He  entered 
the  cave,  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  During  the  night,  a 
spider  spun  its  web  across  the  narrow  opening  of  the 
cave. 

In  the  morning,  two  of  his  enemies  in  their  pursuit 
came  to  the  cave.  One  of  them  proposed  to  search, 
but  the  other,  pointing  to  the  spider's  web,  said  that, 
if  the  prince  had  entered  the  cave,  he  would  have 
brushed  the  web  away.  So,  accepting  the  web  as 
evidence  that  the  prince  was  not  in  the  cave,  they 
continued  their  pursuit. 

When  they  had  gone,  the  prince  came  out  of  his 
hiding-place,  and  took  flight  in  another  direction.  In 
later  years,  he  was  fond  of  telling  his  friends  the  story 
of  how  his  life  had  been  saved  by  a  spider. 

60.     A  Crafty  Fox. 

A  farmer  one  night  discovered  a  fox  in  his  poultry 
house,  killing  his  chickens.  Seizing  a  stout  stick, 
the  farmer  struck  him  a  blow  on  the  head,  and  the 
fox  fell  over  apparently  dead.  The  man  picked  him 
up  by  the  hind  legs,  threw  him  over  his  shoulder, 
and  carried  him  towards  his  house,  thinking  what  a 
fine  rug  he  would  have  made  from  the  fox's  skin. 

But  the  fox  was  only  pretending  to  be  dead.  When 
the  farmer  had  nearly  reached  the  house,  the  fox 
decided  that  it  was  time  for  action.  He  bit  the  man 
sharply  on  the  leg.  In  surprise  and  pain,  the  farmer 
let  go  his  hold,  and  the  fox  scampered  off  towards  the 
wood. 
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'•'I  shall  make  sure  you  are  dead  the  next  time  I 
catch  you,"  said  the  farmer,  as  he  watched  in  dis- 
appointment the  retreating  figure  of  the  fox. 

61.     Laddie's  Lost  Breakfast. 

Laddie  was  a  little  black-and-white  fox  terrier. 
One  morning  he  had  been  given  a  whole  bowl  of  milk 
for  his  breakfast.  He  was  able  to  drink  only  a  half  of 
it,  and  then,  lying  down  on  the  floor  beside  the  bowl, 
went  fast  asleep. 

Presently  a  little  mouse  ventured  out  of  a  hole  in 
the  wall,  and,  seeing  some  drops  of  milk  on  the  floor 
beside  the  bowl,  began  to  lap  them  up.  In  a  moment 
Laddie  was  awake,  and,  seeing  the  mouse,  sprang 
towards  him.  But  the  mouse  was  too  quick  for  Laddie, 
and  escaped  through  the  hole.  Laddie  stood  before  the 
hole,  barking  fiercely. 

In  the  meantime  Puss  came  up,  and,  seeing  how 
good  the  chance  was,  she  drank  the  rest  of  the  milk. 
When  Laddie  returned  to  his  bowl,  he  found  it  empty. 
He  sadly  realized  that  somehow,  between  the  mouse 
and  the  cat,  he  had  been  cheated  of  part  of  his  breakfast. 

62.     The  Unfriendly  Greyhounds. 

A  knight  owned  two  fine  greyhounds  that  had  to 
be  kept  chained  apart,  for,  whenever  they  were  loosed, 
they  fought  each^  other  savagely.  The  knight  knew 
that  they  would  never  hunt  together  so  long  as  they 
were  so  unfriendly.  He  at  last  hit  upon  a  plan  to 
overcome  the  difficulty. 

He  had  his  servants  take  both  dogs  chained  into 
the  forest.     There  they  came  upon  a  great  wolf,  and 
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the  knight  ordered  one  of  the  dogs  to  be  released.  He 
at  once  attacked  the  wolf,  and  they  fought  fiercely 
against  each  other.  When  the  greyhound  was  almost 
exhausted,  the  knight  ordered  the  other  dog  to  be 
released.  He  also  flew  to  attack  the  wolf,  and  the  two 
greyhounds,  fighting  together,  were  more  than  a  match 
for  their  enemy.  They  had  helped  each  other  against 
a  common  foe,  and  this  seemed  all  that  was  necessary 
to  overcome  their  enmity  towards  each  other. 
Ever  after  this  the  two  greyhounds  were  fast  friends, 
and  never  fought  each  other  again. 

63.  A  Dog  Musician. 

At  a  certain  theatre,  the  entertainment  one  week 
included  an  exhibition  of  performing  dogs.  After  the 
dogs  had  been  put  through  a  number  of  clever  tricks, 
the  trainer  announced  that  Prince,  the  cleverest  dog 
of  all,  would  play  a  solo  upon  the  piano. 

Prince  mounted  the  bench,  and,  placing  his  paws 
upon  the  key-board,  began  to  play.  To  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  audience,  the  strains  of  a  familiar  melody 
came  from  the  piano.  Prince  was  evidently  a  very 
extraordinary  dog. 

All  might  have  gone  well  had  not  a  joker  in  the 
audience  called  out,  "Rats,  Prince,  rats!"  At  once  the 
dog  jumped  from  the  bench,  and  bounded  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  cry  came.  To  the  great 
amusement  of  the  audience,  the  piano  continued 
playing. 

64.  A  Dog's  Wisdom. 

A  workman  visited  the  village  bar-room  every 
evening,  and  often  went  home  in  a  drunken  condition. 
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Sometimes  he  took  with  him  his  dog,  which  would 
wait  for  him  outside  till  he  was  ready  to  go  home. 

One  night  the  workman  induced  his  dog  to  go  with 
him  into  the  bar-room.  In  spite  of  his  struggles,  he 
poured  some  liquor  down  the  dog's  throat.  The  dog 
became  drunk,  and  staggered  about  like  a  drunken 
man.  The  way  home  lay  across  a  small  foot-bridge 
over  a  stream.  The  man  crossed  in  safety,  but  the 
dog  fell  into  the  water,  and  was  nearly  drowned. 
However,  after  a  great  struggle,  he  reached  the  bank 
at  last. 

The  next  day,  the  workman  took  his  dog  to  the 
bar-room  again.  But  the  dog  could  not  be  coaxed 
inside.  And  never  again  could  he  be  induced  to 
touch  what  had  so  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  In  that 
respect,  he  was  much  wiser  than  his  master. 

65.     A  Life  Saver. 

Leo  was  a  large  Newfoundland  dog,  who  lived  at  a 
life-saving  station  at  the  seashore.  Early  in  his  life, 
he  was  given  lessons  by  the  sailors  to  fit  him  for  life 
saving.  They  taught  him  first  to  swim  out,  and  bring 
back  sticks  which  they  threw  into  the  water.  Later, 
they  dressed  up  a  block  of  wood  to  look  like  a  man, 
and  trained  him  to  bring  it  ashore. 

One  day,  a  man  went  in  swimming  near  the  station. 
He  was  rather  absent-minded,  and  this  day  he  had 
forgotten  to  leave  his  hat  on  shore.  He  did  not 
discover  this  till  he  was  some  distance  out,  and  then 
thought  that  it  was  not  worth  while  going  back  with  it. 

Leo,  seeing  the  hat  bobbing  up  and  down  on  the 
waves,  thought  that  here  was  a  man  who  needed  to 
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be  saved.  He  swam  out  towards  him,  seized  him  by 
his  bathing  suit,  and,  despite  his  struggles  and  pro- 
tests, brought  him  to  shore. 

As  the  absent-minded  man  walked  off  to  his  dress- 
ing room,  he  was  heard  to  mutter  something  about  a 
fool  dog  that  would  not  let  a  man  swim  in  peace. 

66.     A  Generous  Dog. 

A  5''0ung  man  owned  a  dog,  which  had  a  very  ugly 
appearance,  but  was  very  much  devoted  to  his  master. 
The  young  man's  friends  constantly  ridiculed  him  for 
having  such  a  homely  animal  about  him.  At  last  he 
could  endure  the  chaffing  no  longer,  and  decided  to 
do  away  with  the  dog. 

One  day  he  hired  a  boat,  and  took  the  dog  out  with 
him  into  the  middle  of  the  river.  He  threw  the  dog 
overboard,  but  the  poor  brute  swam  round  and  round 
the  boat,  trying  to  get  in.  Each  time  he  came  near, 
the  young  man  pushed  him  away  with  an  oar.  In 
doing  this,  he  lost  his  balance,  upset  the  boat,  and  fell 
into  the  water. 

Being  unable  to  swim,  he  was  in  the  greatest 
danger  of  being  drowned.  But  the  generous  dog, 
forgetting  his  master's  attempt  on  his  life  a  moment 
before,  seized  him  by  the  coat,  and  held  his  head  above 
water.  The  young  man's  cries  for  help  soon  brought 
him  assistance,  and  he  was  taken  safely  to  shore. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  dog's  owner  never 
afterwards  attempted  to  get  rid  of  him. 

67.     A  Valuable  Dog. 
A  gentleman  was  walking  along  a  country  road  one 
dark,  rainy  night,  accompanied  by  his  dog.     He  came 
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upon  a  man  who  was  looking  for  something  on  the 
muddy  road.  Upon  inquiry,  the  gentleman  learned 
that  the  man  had  lost,  through  a  hole  in  his  pocket, 
all  but  one  of  ten  gold  sovereigns  which  he  had  been 
carrying  home  to  his  master.  The  man  was  in  great 
distress,  fearing  that  his  master  might  believe  that  he 
had  not  really  lost  the  money,  but  kept  it  for  himself. 

The  gentleman  asked  the  man  to  let  him  have  the 
remaining  sovereign.  This  he  allowed  his  dog  to 
smell,  and  then  said  to  him,  "Find,  Hero,  find." 
The  dog  set  off  down  the  road,  and  presently  returned 
with  one  of  the  sovereigns  in  his  mouth.  He  dashed 
off  again,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  with  another. 
This  was  repeated  again  and  again,  until  all  of  the  nine 
lost  sovereigns  had  been  recovered. 

The  man  was  intensely  delighted  at  getting  out 
of  a  difficult  situation  so  easily,  and  threw  his  arms 
about  the  dog's  neck,  hugging  him  in  gratitude. 

68.     The  Pig  that  Saved  a  Castle. 

Many  hundred  years  ago,  a  castle  on  the  Rhine 
was  being  besieged.  The  count  who  lived  there  knew 
that  his  enemies  could  not  get  into  the  castle,  as  the 
walls  were  high  and  well  guarded,  and  the  moat,  or 
ditch  around  it,  was  deep  and  wide.  But  he  also 
knew  that  his  enemies  could  prevent  food  from  being 
taken  into  the  castle  from  outside,  and  could  therefore 
starve  him  into  surrender. 

The  siege  continued  many  days.  The  supply  of 
food  began  to  run  low,  and  the  count  decided  that  he 
must  resort  to  strategy  to  draw  off  his  enemies.  He 
went  to  his  stable,  and  secured  the  only  pig  he  had 
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left.  This  he  carried  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  castle, 
and,  by  pinching  and  prodding  it,  contrived  to  make  it 
squeal  loudly.  He  did  this  every  day  for  a  week. 
The  enemy,  hearing  the  pig  squeal  so  frequently, 
concluded  that  the  count  must  have  a  great  many 
pigs.  At  last  they  decided  that  it  was  impossible  to 
compel  him  to  surrender,  as  his  food  supply  was  too 
great.  Accordingly  they  gave  up  the  siege,  and  with- 
drew.   Thus  a  pig  had  saved  the  castle. 

69.     A  Clever  Plan. 

A  crafty  fox  saw  some  wild  ducks  swimming  in  a 
river.  Thinking  that  he  would  enjoy  wild  duck  for 
dinner,  he  set  about  planning  how  to  get  one  of  them. 
He  knew  that,  if  he  swam  out  towards  them,  they  would 
see  his  head,  and  at  once  take  flight. 

Some  distance  up  the  river  from  the  place  where  the 
ducks  were  feeding  was  a  tree  projecting  over  the 
water.  The  fox  went  to  this  tree,  and,  breaking  off 
several  small  branches,  dropped  them  into  the  stream. 
These  were  carried  by  the  current  towards  the  ducks. 
The  ducks  looked  at  the  floating  branches  suspiciously 
at  first,  but  presently,  seeing  that  they  were  harmless, 
paid  no  further  attention  to  them. 

Then  the  fox  dropped  quietly  into  the  river,  and, 
with  only  his  nose  above  the  water,  swam  silently 
towards  the  ducks.  He  concealed  his  nose  under  one 
of  the  floating  branches,  which  he  skilfuly  guided 
towards  the  finest  duck  of  the  flock.  When  he  had 
approached  within  a  few  inches  of  his  prey,  by  a  quick 
movement,  he  seized  the  duck  before  it  had  time  to 
think  of  flight,  and  swam  to  shore  to  enjoy  his  feast. 
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70.     An  Ingenious  Dog. 

At  a  monastery  in  France,  twenty  poor  people 
were  served  with  dinner  every  day.  A  certain  dog 
was  alwaj's  present,  watching  for  scraps  of  food  thrown 
away;  but,  as  the  guests  were  always  hungry  them- 
selves, and  not  very  charitable,  he  did  not  often  get 
much  to  eat. 

As  each  pauper  came  to  get  his  portion  of  food,  he 
rang  a  bell,  and  the  food  was  delivered  through  a 
small  opening,  so  that  neither  the  giver  nor  the  receiver 
could  see  each  other. 

One  day,  after  all  had  been  served,  the  dog  himself 
rang  the  bell  as  he  had  seen  the  people  do.  The  trick 
succeeded,  and  a  portion  of  food  was  passed  out 
through  the  opening.  It.  was  repeated  with  the  same 
success  the  following  day.  But  the  cook  discovered 
that  twenty-one  portions  of  food,  instead  of  twenty, 
were  being  served,  and  a  watch  was  set  to  discover 
who  was  getting  the  extra  portion.  In  this  way  the  trick 
was  discovered,  but  the  monks  were  so  much  pleased 
with  the  dog's  ingenuity  that  they  allowed  him  to 
continue  to  ring  the  bell  each  day,  and  the  cook  passed 
out  to  him  a  portion  of  broken  victuals. 

71.     A  Haunted  House. 

A  large  house  on  the  outskirts  of  a  town  had  been 
vacant  for  several  months.  It  was  said  that  strange 
sounds  could  be  heard  coming  from  it  at  night,  and 
many  of  the  townspeople  thought  it  haunted.  The 
owner,  not  wishing  to  lose  the  rent  of  the  house,  saw 
that  he  must  convince  people  that  their  fears  were 
groundless.    Accordingly,  he  asked  an  old  soldier,  who 
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was  well  known  in  the  town  as  honest  and  trust- 
worthy, to  stay  in  the  house  over  night.  The  old 
soldier  agreed  to  do  so. 

On  the  .night  selected,  the  soldier  sat  smoking  in 
one  of  the  rooms  till  a  late  hour,  and  then  fell  asleep. 
He  was  awakened  by  strange  shuffling  noises  on  the 
staircase.  Taking  a  candle  in  his  hand,  he  went  out 
upon  the  landing  of  the  staircase,  and  was  amazed  to 
see  scores  of  rabbits,  scurrying  down  the  stairs  in  an 
effort  to  escape.  They  had  found  their  way  into  the 
house  from  the  neighbouring  sand-hills,  and  it  was  the 
sounds  they  made  that  had  alarmed  the  townspeople. 

On  hearing  the  story,  the  people  laughed  over  their 
former  fears,  and  the  vacant  house  was  soon  rented 
and  occupied. 

72.     A  Useful  Parrot. 

An  old  lady  lived  alone  in  a  cottage,  just  outside 
a  village.  She  had  several  pets,  among  them  a  parrot, 
which  was  quite  skilful  in  talking.    . 

One  morning  there  was  a  knock  at  the  cottage 
door,  and,  upon  opening  it,  the  old  lady  saw  an  ugly- 
looking  tramp.  He  asked  for  something  to  eat.  She 
went  to  the  kitchen,  and  prepared  some  bread  and 
cheese  for  him.  The  tramp,  however,  refused  to  take 
this,  and  demanded  a  hot  breakfast.  He  also  requested 
that  he  be  allowed  to  ccme  into  the  house  to  eat  it. 
At  this  the  old  lady  began  to  grow  frightened. 

At  this  moment,  there  was  a  loud  call  from  the 
parrot,  "Help,  help!  Uncle  George!"  The  tramp 
thought  that  it  was  a  child's  voice  calling  for  assist- 
ance.    Alarmed  at  the  idea  of  having  a  man  to  deal 
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with,  the  tramp  rushed  off  without  even  taking  the 
bread  and  cheese. 

The  old  lady  was  so  pleased  with  the  help  that  the 
parrot  had  given  her  in  a  critical  moment  that  she 
gave  him  an  unusuallj^  good  breakfast  that  morning. 

73.     How  the  Geese  Saved  Rome. 

Rome  was  being  besieged  by  the  brave,  but  savage 
Gauls.  The  Romans  had  been  driven  back  step  by 
step,  until  they  were  forced  to  retire  within  the  walls 
of  their  last  fortress,  the  Capitol.  Here  they  believed 
themselves  safe,  for  they  thought  that  the  Gauls 
would  not  attempt  to  scale  the  steep  rock  on  which 
it  was  built.  The  Romans  were  forced  to  watch 
helplessly  from  its  walls  while  the  Gauls  plundered 
and  burned  their  homes.  They  soon  began  to  suffer 
from  hunger,  and  looked  with  longing  towards  the 
sacred  geese,  which  lived  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  though 
they  knew  that  it  would  be  sacrilegious  to  kill  them. 

One  dark  night,  one  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  sleeping 
with  his  sword  beside  him,  was  awakened  by  the  cries 
of  the  geese.  Rushing  to  the  walls  of  the  fortress, 
he  saw  one  of  the  Gauls  in  the  act  of  climbing  over. 
The  soldier  hurled  him  backwards,  and  he  rolled  dowTi 
the  cliff.  But  other  Gauls  were  rapidly  climbing 
upwards.  The  cries  of  the  geese  grew  louder  and 
more  alarming,  and  the  whole  garrison  was  soon 
aroused.  The  Romans  dashed  forward,  and  hurled  the 
Gauls  from  the  walls  in  a  complete  rout. 

74.     Gellert. 

Amid  the  mountains  of  Wales,  Prince  Llewelljm 
lived  in  a  splendid  castle.     He  had  a  little  child  three 
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years  old,  who  was  the  idol  of  his  heart.  The  child's 
constant  companion  and  guardian  was  Gellert,  a  large 
and  powerful  hound.  The  dog  was  loved  by  his 
master,  not  onl}'  for  his  faithfulness  to  the  child,  but 
also  for  his  swiftness  and  keenness  in  the  chase. 

One  day,  as  Llewellyn  was  about  to  start  for  the 
hunt,  Gellert  could  not  be  found,  and  the  Prince  was 
unwillingly  compelled  to  go  without  him.  When,  late 
in  the  afternoon,  the  Prince  returned,  Gellert  came 
bounding  out  to  meet  him,  his  mouth  dripping,  and 
his  coat  stained  with  blood.  Entering  the  castle  with 
a  horrible  suspicion  in  his  mind,  Llewell}^  found  one 
of  the  rooms  in  confusion,  the  chairs  overturned, 
clothes  strcTVTi  about,  the  cradle  empty,  and  pools 
of  blood  upon  the  floor.  The  Prince  at  once  concluded 
that  Gellert  had  killed  his  child,  and,  in  terrible  anger, 
he  drew  his  sword  and  slew  the  hound. 

A  moment  later,  Llewellyn  discovered  the  child, 
unharmed,  asleep  on  the  floor  behind  the  cradle,  and 
near  the  child  the  body  of  a  huge  gray  wolf.  The 
truth  instantly  flashed  upon  his  mind.  Gellert  had 
slain  the  wolf  in  defence  of  the  child.  The  Prince's 
remorse  for  slaying  the  faithful  hound  was  very  gre'at. 
He  buried  him  near  the  castle,  and  erected  a  monument 
to  his  memory. 

75.     A  Dog's  Strategy. 

A  dog  lived  with  his  master  on  the  bank  of  a  river 
that  was  infested  with  crocodiles.  The  master,  being 
very  poor,  could  give  the  dog  very  little  to  eat,  and 
the  poor  animal,  having  often  to  go  hungry,  had  grown 
thin  and  weak.  Across  the  river,  was  a  village,  where 
the   dog   knew   the   foraging   was   good.      At   length, 
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driven  by  hunger,  he  braved  the  danger  from  the 
crocodiles,  and  swam  across  to  the  village,  though  in 
doing  so  he  narrowly  escaped  being  captured.  In  the 
village,  food  was  so  plentiful  that  in  a  short  time  he 
.  recovered  his  strength,  and  grew  fat  again. 

Then  came  the  longing  to  return  to  his  old  master. 
But  to  get  across  the  river  without  falling  a  victim 
to  the  crocodiles  was  a  difficult  problem.  He  tried 
several  times  to  get  into  a  boat  going  across,  but  the 
boatmen  always  drove  him  away. 

One  evening,  standing  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  he 
gave  vent  to  his  grief  in  deep  and  prolonged  howls. 
He  noticed  that  the  crocodiles  all  swam  towards  the 
spot  where  he  was,  thinking  apparently  that  some  prey 
was  within  their  reach.  This  gave  the  dog  an  idea 
of  a  plan  by  which  he  might  get  across  in  safety.  He 
continued  his  mournful  howling,  until  he  had  attracted 
all  the  crocodiles  in  the  vicinity  to  the  spot.  His 
strategy  having  so  far  succeeded,  he  dashed  along  the 
bank  up  the  river  a  hundred  yards  or  so.  Here  he 
plunged  into  the  water,  and  swam  safely  across  to  the 
master  he  loved  so  well. 

76.     Outwitting  a  Lion. 

An  old  Kaffir  was  travelling  alone  across  the  South 
African  veldt.  As  evening  approached,  he  became 
aware  that'  he  was  being  stalked  by  a  lion.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  the  dreaded  animal  was  onh^  awaiting 
the  coming  of  darkness  to  attack  him.  He  was  un- 
armed, except  for  the  staff  he  carried,  and  so  could 
offer  but  little  defence  against  his  enemy.  He  knew 
that,  if  he  was  to  escape  with  his  life,  he  must  resort  to 
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strategj^;  and,  as  he  walked  along,  he  formed  a  very 
clever  plan. 

Just  at  sunset,  he  seated  himself  in  plain  view  of 
the  lion  on  a  high  rock,  that  sloped  precipitously  to 
the  plain  forty  or  fifty  feet  below.  He  knew  that  the 
Hon  was  creeping  closer,  and  waiting  for  nightfall  to 
make  his  deadly  spring.  As  it  grew  dark,  the  Kaffir 
quietly  placed  his  hat  and  cloak  on  his  staff,  which 
he  propped  upright  on  the  rock  at  the  brink  of  the 
precipice.  Then  he  himself  dropped  down  to  a  lower 
ledge  of  rock,  and  prepared  to  spend  the  night  there. 

His  strategy  succeeded  as  he  expected.  Soon  he 
heard  a  rush  above  him,  as  the  beast  hurled  himself 
upon  what  he  supposed  was  his  prey.  The  staff,  hat, 
and  cloak  offered  little  resistance,  and  the  huge  body 
of  the  lion  went  hurtling  through  the  air,  crashing  a 
moment  later  upon  the  plain  below. 

In  the  morning,  the  Kaffir  found  the  lion  dead,  with 
a  broken  neck.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  skinning  his 
dreaded  enemy  and  carrying  home  his  hide. 

77.     Tabby's  Moving  Day. 

Tabby  Gray  and  her  three  kittens  had  a  snug 
home  in  the  hay  in  the  barn.  One  day  she  found  a 
fine  place  for  a  nest  for  her  family,  in  a  trunk  full  of 
old  clothes,  in  the  attic  of  the  house.  She  picked  up 
one  of  the  kittens,  and  carried  it  into  the  house,  where 
she  deposited  it  in  the  trunk.  Then  she  went  back  to 
bring  another  kitten.  But,  while  she  was  away,  the 
mistress  of  the  house  chanced  to  come  to  the  attic. 
Seeing  the  trunk  open,  she  closed  and  locked  it,  not 
knowing  that  there  was  a  kitten  inside. 
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When  Tabby  returned  with  the  second  kitten,  and 
found  the  trunk  shut,  she  was  in  great  distress.  She 
cried  so  piteously  that  the  lady  thought  she  was  hungry, 
and  got  her  a  saucer  of  milk.  But  Tabby  did  not  want 
milk;  she  wanted  her  kitten.  At  length,  by  running 
towards  the  attic,  and  then  back  towards  her  mistress, 
she  succeeded  in  leading  her  to  the  trunk.  Then, 
by  jumping  upon  the  top  of  it  and  scratching 
at  the  lock,  she  made  the  lady  understand  that  she 
wished  the  trunk  opened.  As  soon  as  the  lid  was 
raised,  Tabby  leaped  into  the  trunk,  seized  the  kitten, 
and  carried  it  back  to  the  nest  in  the  barn.  She 
returned  immediately  for  the  second  kitten,  and  carried 
it  home  -^dthout  any  waste  of  time. 

After  this  experience.  Tabby  and  her  children 
thought  it  wiser  to  remain  in  the  hay,  rather  than 
risk  the  dangers  of  a  more  luxurious  home.  So  there- 
they  stayed,  until  the  kittens  were  old  enough  to  look 
out  for  themselves. 

78.     The  Trader  and  the  Monkeys. 

A  trader  landed  on  the  coast  of  South  America 
with  a  cargo  of  brightly-coloured  woollen  caps.  The 
town  to  which  he  wished  to  take  his  goods  was  some 
distance  from  the  coast.  He  loaded  his  bundles  on 
the  backs  of  donkeys,  and  started  his  journey  inland. 
His  way  lay  through  a  forest,  and  he  noticed  in  the 
trees  large  troops  of  monkeys,  which  kept  up  a  con- 
tinuous chattering  as  he,  passed  along. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  trader  became 
so  hot  and  weary  that  he  decided  to  rest  for  an  hour. 
Accordingly,  he  lay  down  under  a  tree,  taking  the 
precaution  to  put  one  of  his  caps  on  his  head  as  a 
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protection  against  insects.  He  was  awakened  from 
his  sleep  by  a  very  loud  chattering  of  monkeys  among 
the  branches  of  the  trees  above  him.  Looking  up,  he 
was  astonished  to  see  scores  of  monkeys,  each  wearing 
one  of  his  caps.  While  he  had  been  sleeping,  the 
thievish  animals  had  plundered  his  bundles. 

The  trader  shouted,  waved  his  arms,  and  shook  his 
fists  in  anger  at  the  monkeys,  trying  to  make  them 
throw  down  his  caps.  They  gave  no  heed  to  him, 
except  to  mock  his  rage.  At  last,  in  disgust,  he  pulled 
the  cap  from  his  own  head,  and  threw  it  upon  the 
ground,  saying  that,  if  they  must  have  the  caps,  they 
might  have  it  too.  He  was  surprised,  a  moment  later, 
to  find  his  caps  showering  down  about  him  from  the 
branches  above.  The  monkeys,  seeing  the  trader  throw 
his  cap  upon  the  ground,  had  one  and  all  imitated 
his  action.  Thus  the  trader  recovered  all  his  caps,  and 
resumed  his  journey. 

79.     A  Brave  Dog. 

Many  years  ago,  in  a  remote  district  of  France,  lived 
a  poor  woodcutter,  named  Jacques.  He  had  built  a 
rude  cabin  in  the  depths  of  a  great  forest,  and  there  he 
dwelt  with  his  wife  and  two  small  children,  Jean  and 
Marie.  The  children  had,  as  their  constant  playmate, 
a  good-natured  little  gray-coated  dog. 

One  winter  evening,  Jacques  did  not  return  from 
his  work  in  the  forest  at  the  usual  time,  and  the 
children,  unknown  to  their  mother,  set  out  down  the 
forest  path  to  meet  him,  accompanied  by  the  dog. 
Reaching  home  by  another  route  a  few  minutes  later, 
Jacques  was  alarmed  at  the  absence  of  the  children; 
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and,  guessing  what  they  had  done,  started  out  to  find 
them,  carrying  his  axe  with  him.  As  the  forest  was, 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  infested  with  wolves,  he 
was  filled  with  fear  for  the  safety  of  his  children. 

He  had  not  gone  far,  when  he  heard  the  frightened 
cries  of  the  children,  and  the  angry  barking  of  the 
dog.  Hurrying  with  all  speed  to  the  spot  from  which 
the  sounds  came,  he  found  the  children  crouching  in 
terror  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  the  dog  courageously 
attacking  a  huge  gray  wolf,"  which  threatened  to  des- 
troy them.  With  a  blow  of  his  axe,  Jacques  despatched 
the  wolf;  and,  gathering  little  Jean  and  Marie  in  his 
arms,  he  turned  homeward  with  a  great  gratitude  in 
his  heart.  The  little  gray-coated  dog,  though  sorely 
wounded  in  his  desperate  battle  with  the  wolf,  soon 
recovered;  and,  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  was  regarded 
as  a  hero  in  that  household. 

80.     The  Story  of  an  Eaglet. 

A  mother  eagle  had  built  her  nest  near  the  top  of 
the  highest  tree  in  a  lonely  forest.  She  had  two  eaglets, 
and  her  mother  heart  was  filled  with  pride  in  their 
growing  strength.  She  fed  them  carefully  on  field- 
mice,  which  she  diligently  searched  out  with  her  keen 
eyes  upon  the  ground,  as  she  sailed  through  the  air 
with  outspread  but  motionless  wings.  Her  soul  thrilled 
with  gladness  as  she  watched  the  eyes  of  her  young 
grow  brighter,  their  plumage  smoother,  their  beaks  and 
claws  stouter,  their  wings  stronger.  Already  they  had 
begun  to  spread  and  flap  their  wings,  gaining  facility 
and  confidence  in  preparation  for  the  great  event  that 
was  soon  to  come — their  flight  from  the  nest. 
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One  dark  night  the  wind  blew  a  gale.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  rending  and  splitting  of  wood.  The  tree 
in  which  their  home  was  built  was  thrown  to  the 
ground  with  a  tremendous  crash.  When  morning 
dawned,  the  mother  eagle  flew  frantically  about,  trying 
to  encourage  the  young  eaglets  to  fly  away  with  her. 
Her  efforts  were  in  vain.  The  eaglets  had  been  dazed 
by  the  fall,  and  lay  helpless  on  the  ground. 

The  strange  flight  of  the  mother  and  the  strange 
sounds  she  uttered  attracted  the  attention  of  two 
boys,  who  chanced  to  be  passing  through  the  forest. 
Despite  the  frantic  protests  of  the  eagle,  the  boys, 
having  captured  the  young  birds,  carried  them  off. 
Reaching  the  town,  the  boys  deposited  their  prizes  in 
the  yard  behind  their  home,  and  invited  their  friends 
to  come  and  admire  them.  How  the  eaglets  hated 
these  strange  beings!  How  they  voiced  their  wrath 
when  they  came  too  near!  With  what  calm  dignity 
they  ignored  the  food  thrown  to  them!  In  the  morn- 
ing one  of  the  eaglets  was  dead.  He  had  regained  his 
freedom! 

For  days  the  other  eaglet  sat  in  th.at  disordered 
back  yard,  and  silently  nursed  his  hopeless  woe. 
Gradually,  however,  his  stupor  wore  off,  and  he  began 
to  take  an  interest  in  his  surroundings.  He  even 
deigned  to  accept  the  strips  of  raw  meat  that  his 
captors  offered  him.  But  his  wild  hatred  for  those 
who  had  torn  him  from  his  forest  home  never  dimin- 
ished. He  uttered  wrathful  sounds,  and  snapped  at 
them  with  his  strong,  hooked  beak,  whenever  they 
approached  him. 

His  wings  by  degrees  grew  stronger.  He  flew  to  the 
top  of  the  fence,  and  refused  to  be  dislodged.     He 
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flapped  his  wings,  and  made  little  flights  to  a  higher 
perch,  as  if  testing  his  strength.  He  stretched  his 
neck,  and  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  tree  tops,  to  the  blue 
sky,  to  the  sun.  He  felt  within  him  a  longing  he  could 
not  understand,  an  imperious  call  to  soar  away  he 
knew  not  where.  He  extended  his  wings — magnificent 
wings  they  were,  with  a  spread  five  feet  across.  He 
rose  into  the  air.  He  seemed  surprised  that  he  could 
support  himself  there.  Higher  and  higher  he  rose — 
above  the  houses,  above  the  trees — and  then  set  off 
across  the  bay,  to  the  cliffs  beyond,  to  the  forest 
farther  on — to  freedom  once  more. 

81.     Prince. 

Franz  was  a  little  Swiss  orphan  boy,  eight  years 
old,  who  lived  with  his  aunt  and  uncle.  One  day  a 
prince  visited  the  village  where  he  lived,  and  chanced 
to  catch  sight  of  the  boy.  He  was  so  much  pleased 
with  Franz's  bright  face  and  courteous  manner  that 
he  gave  him  a  silver  chain  as  a  souvenir  of  his  visit. 
Franz's  aunt  was  very  proud  of  the  gift,  and  put  it 
carefully  away  in  a  box,  saying  that,  as  it  had  been 
given  to  him  by  a  prince,  it  might  be  worn  only  on 
great  occasions.  Franz  did  not  care  much  for  a  gift 
that  had  to  be  kept  hidden  away,  and  could  be  brought 
out  so  seldom. 

One  day  Franz  was  taken  by  his  aunt  to  a  fair  in 
a  neighbouring  town,  and,  as  a  great  favour,  he  was 
permitted  to  wear  the  chain  that  the  prince  had  given 
him.  During  the  afternoon,  Franz  wandered  away 
from  his  aunt,  and  came  upon  a  man  seated  on  a 
doorstep,  with  a  covered  basket  beside  him.  Strange 
whimpering  sounds  came  from  the  basket,  and  presently 
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the  man  showed  Franz  what  was  inside.  It  was  a 
beautiful  puppy  dog,  a  thoroughbred  St.  Bernard. 
Franz  was  so  delighted  with  the  puppy  that  he  at 
once  offered  the  man  his  silver  chain  in  exchange  for 
him.  The  bargain  was  quickly  made,  and  Franz, 
basket  in  hand,  started  in  search  of  his  aunt,  thinking 
how  pleased  she  would  be  with  the  beautiful  puppy. 

But,  to  his  disappointment,  his  aunt  was  exceed- 
ingly angry  with  him  for  making  such  a  silly  bargain. 
She  scolded  him  all  the  way  home  for  exchanging  the 
prince's  chain  for  a  miserable  puppy.  Poor  Franz  was 
very  unhappy. 

For  months  afterwards,  his  aunt  bore  a  grudge 
against  the  dog.  She  declared  that  he  was  alwaj^s  in 
the  way,  that  he  was  continually  disturbing  her  with 
his  barking,  and  that  he  ate  more  food  than  she  could 
afford  to  give  him. 

As  time  went  on,  Prince,  as  Franz  called  the  puppy, 
grew  into  a  magnificent  dog,  good-natured,  well- 
behaved,  and  useful.  Franz's  aunt  gradually  lost  her 
dislike  for  the  dog,  and  even  began  to  admire  him, 
though  nothing  would  have  induced  her  to  acknow- 
ledge this  to  anyone. 

One  cold  winter  afternoon,  Franz,  accompanied  by 
Prince,  went  on  an  errand  to  the  neighbouring  town. 
Coming  home  at  nightfall,  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
snowstorm.  It  was  bitterly  cold,  and  the  little  boy's 
hands  and  feet  were  soon  benumbed.  It  was  hard 
work  wading  through  the  snow,  and  he  thought  he 
would  sit  down  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes.  Prince 
seemed  to  understand  the  danger  of  resting  in  the 
snow  in  such  bitter  weather,  and  he  dashed  off  toward 
home  to  secure  help. 
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When  he  reached  home,  the  dog  barked  so  excitedly, 
and  ran  so  frantically  outside  the  door  and  in  again, 
that  the  boy's  uncle  understood  that  something  was 
wrong  with  Franz.  He  set  off  with  all  speed  up  the 
road,  following  Prince,  who  soon  led  him  to  the  spot 
where  Franz  was  lying  in  the  snow,  gradually  being 
covered  up  by  the  falling  flakes. 

Thankfully  the  uncle  gathered  the  little  fellow  in  his 
arms,  and  carried  him  home.  Though  severely  frost- 
bitten, Franz  quickly  recovered.  His  aunt  well  knew 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  Prince's  intelligent  action, 
Franz  might  not  have  been  rescued  until  it  was  too 
late.  As  she  was  really  a  kindly  woman  at  heart,  her 
prejudice  against  the  dog  entirely  disappeared,  and 
thenceforth  Prince  was  a  much  admired  member  of  her 
household. 
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82.     Untruthfulness  in  Action. 

A  boy  owned  a  young  horse.  One  day,  when  he 
was  grazing  in  a  field,  the  boy  wished  to  catch  him, 
but  the  horse  did  not  wish  to  be  caught.  The  boy 
would  approach  within  a  few  feet  of  him,  but  then  the 
horse  would  toss  his  head,  kick  up  his  heels,  and  gallop 
away. 

The  boy  decided  upon  a  plan.  He  went  to  the  barn, 
and  secured  the  measure  out  of  which  he  usually  fed 
the  horse  his  oats.  The  boy  brought  out  the  empty 
measure,  and  showed  it  to  the  horse.  The  horse, 
thinking  that  he  was  going  to  be  fed,  came  to  his 
master  without  further  trouble,  and  was  easily 
caught. 

Some  days  later,  the  horse  was  again  loose  in  the 
field,  and  the  boy  tried  the  same  plan  to  catch  him. 
But  the  horse  would  not  be  caught.  He  had  been 
deceived  once,  but  he  refused  to  be  deceived  a  second 
time. 

83.     The  Result   of    Worry. 

Two  men  were  walking  together  along  a  road.  One 
was  cheerful,  seeing  only  the  bright  side  of  things;  the, 
other  was  sad,  seeing  always  the  dark  side.  As  they 
walked  along,  the  sorro^\^ul  man  worried  as  to  what 
would  become  of  him  when  he  became  too  old  to  work. 
He  feared  that  he  would  be  in  need,  and  perhaps  have 
to  beg  for  his  living.     The  cheerful  man  said  that  he 
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would  do  the  best  he  could  now,  and  trust  that  every- 
thing would  turn  out  well  in  the  future. 

The  sorrowful  man  began  to  think  how  dreadful  it 
would  be  if  he  should  become  blind.  To  try  what 
blindness  would  be  like,  he  walked  a  short  distance 
with  his  eyes  shut.  While  doing  this,  he  passed  by 
a  purse  of  gold  that  lay  on  the  road.  His  companion, 
however,  who  had  not  worried  about  possible  blindness, 
saw  it,  and  picked  it  up. 

84.     Good  for  Evil. 

Two  farmers  lived  on  adjoining  farms.  One  was 
good-natured  and  kindly;  the  other  was  hateful  and 
quarrelsome,  and  constantly  vexed  and  tormented  his 
kind  neighbour.  He  missed  no  chance  to  be  dis- 
agreeable. 

One  summer  day,  the  unkind  man  had  mown  a 
field  of  hay,  and  had  gone  away  to  a  neighbouring 
town,  leaving  the  hay  to  dry.  In  the  afternoon,  clouds 
gathered,  and  a  storm  threatened.  The  kind  farmer 
saw  that  he  had  a  chance  to  return  good  for  evil. 
He  took  with  him  a  hired  man,  and  together  they  drew 
his  neighbour's  hay  into  his  barn. 

When  the  quarrelsome  man  returned,  he  expected 
to  find  his  hay  soaked  and  spoiled.  But  when  he 
found  what  the  neighbour,  towards  whom  he  had  been 
so  disagreeable,  had  done,  he  was  ashamed  of  his  past 
conduct.  He  became  a  changed  man,  no  longer  dis- 
agreeable and  quarrelsome,  but  kind  and  obliging. 

85.     The  Uselessness  of  Pearls. 

An  Arab,  while  travelling  across  a  desert,  had  lost 
his  way.     His  supply  of  food  and  water  had  been 
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exhausted,  and  he  was  hungry  and  thirsty.  He  saw 
in  the  distance  some  palm  trees,  and  thought  that 
among  them  there  would  be  a  pool  of  water,  and  per- 
haps some  fruit,  to  satisfy  his  burning  thirst  and 
intense  hunger.  He  struggled  forward,  and  at  length 
reached  the  spot.  To  his  bitter  disappointment,  he 
found  that  the  pool  was  quite  dried  up,  and  the  trees 
were  bare  of  fruit.  But  he  saw  upon  the  ground  a 
leather  bag,  and  he  threw  himself  upon  it  in  an  agony 
of  joy  and  hope. 

"Surely,"  he  thought,  "here  is  food,  perhaps  nuts 
or  dates." 

He  opened  the  bag,  but  found  only  priceless  pearls, 
worth  a  king's  ransom.  The  fainting  Arab  fell  on  his 
face  upon  the  ground,  and  died. 

86.     The  Duke's  Honesty. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  a  keen  sense  of  honour 
in  money  matters.  His  steward  once  bought  for  him  a 
piece  of  land,  adjoining  his  country  estate.  The 
steward  boasted  to  the  Duke  of  the  fine  bargain  he 
had  made,  because  the  owner  of  the  land  was  greatly 
in  need  of  money. 

"How  much  did  you  pay  for  the  land?"  asked  the 
Duke. 

"Eight  hundred  pounds,"  replied  the  steward. 

"And  how  much  is  it  worth?" 

"Eleven  hundred  pounds,"  said  the  steward, 
proudly. 

The  Duke  gave  the  steward  three  hundred  pounds, 
and  commanded  him  to  take  it  to  the  seller  of  the 
land    with   his    comphments.      He   told   the   steward 
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forcibly  never  again  to  talk  to  him  of  cheap  land. 
The  steward  was  utterly  confounded,  for  he  could 
not  understand  how  anybody  could  refuse  to  profit  by 
a  sharp  bargain. 

87.     The  Farmer  and  the  Soldiers. 

During  a  certain  war,  there  was  much  difficulty  in 
getting  food  for  the  cavalry  horses.  On  one  occasion, 
an  officer  sent  a  party  of  soldiers  to  find  a  field  of  hay 
that  could  be  cut  down  for  that  purpose.  On  their 
way,  the  soldiers  met  a  farmer,  and  asked  him  to 
direct  them  to  a  good  field  of  hay.  The  farmer  accom- 
panied them,  and  soon  they  came  to  a  field  which 
seemed  to  suit  their  purpose.  They  proposed  to  stop 
and  cut  down  the  hay,  but  the  farmer  said  that  there 
was  a  better  field  farther  on.  Rather  reluctantly, 
they  accompanied  the  farmer  to  another  field  some 
distance  away,  which  he  said  was  the  field  he  meant. 
The  soldiers  said  that  it  did  not  seem  to  be  greatly 
superior  to  the  other,  and  asked  him  why  he  had  led 
them  so  much  farther  to  a  field  that  appeared  so  little 
better. 

"Ah,"  said  the  farmer,  "this  is  my  field;  the  other 
was  my  neighbour's.' 

88.     The  Two  Travellers. 

Two  travellers,  Roger  and  Terence,  while  walking 
along  the  road  together,  saw  a  purse  at  the  same 
moment.  Roger  darted  forward  and  seized  it,  and, 
though  his  fellow  traveller  urged  him  to  divide  it 
evenly,  he  refused  to  do  so.  Terence  was  much 
disappointed,  but  made  up  his  mind  not  to  quarrel 
over  the  matter. 
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They  had  not  gone  much  farther  along  the  road, 
when  a  robber,  sword  in  hand,  sprang  from  a  thicket, 
and  demanded  their  money.  Roger  begged  Terence 
to  help  him  fight  the  robber,  saying  that  together 
they  would  be  more  than  a  match  for  him. 
But  Terence  declined,  saying  that,  as  Roger  had  sel- 
fishly refused  to  divide  the  treasure,  he  might  defend 
it  himself.  The  robber  attacked  Roger,  speedily  over- 
came him,  and  took  possession  of  the  purse.  So 
instead  of  treasure,  Roger  had  only  wounds  and 
bruises. 

89.     Poor  Recommendations. 

Tom  was  twelve  years  old.  He  came  whistling 
down  the  street,  on  his  way  to  apply  for  a  position  in 
a  store.  He  expected  to  get  the  position,  for  he  had 
the  best  of  recommendations  for  industry  and  honesty. 
But  he  could  not  help  teasing  everybody  and  every- 
thing as  he  walked  along. 

When  he  reached  the  store,  he  presented  his  recom- 
mendations to  the  manager.  The  man  read  them  over, 
and  said  that  they  were  very  good,  but  that  Tom's 
other  recommendations  would  not  do.  Tom  looked 
surprised,  and  the  manager  explained. 

"On  your  way  here,  you  teased  two  little  children; 
you  struck  a  dog;  you  kicked  a  cat;  you  threw  a  stone 
at  a  bird.  I  saw  you  do  all  these  things  from  my 
window,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many  other  such 
things  you  may  have  done  before  I  saw  you.  Your 
services  are  not  required  in  this  store." 

What  Tom  had  considered  only  fun,  had  cost  him 
a  good  position. 
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90.     Returning  Thanks. 

An  old  farmer  was  taking  his  wheat  to  the  mill  in 
bags,  thrown  across  the  back  of  his  horse.  The  horse 
stumbled  over  a  stone,  and  the  bags  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  old  man  was  unable  to  put  them  back  on  the 
horse  alone,  and  sat  down  by  the  roadside  in  despair. 

Presently  he  saw  a  horseman  riding  down  the  road 
towards  him,  and  he  decided  to  ask  him  for  assistance. 
As  the  horseman  came  nearer,  the  old  man  recognized 
him  as  a  nobleman,  who  lived  in  a  castle  near  by.  He 
thought  it  would  be  useless  to  expect  aid  from  him,  for 
no  nobleman  would  stoop  to  such  humble  work. 

The  nobleman  asked  the  old  man  the  cause  of  his 
trouble.  When  he  had  explained  the  difficulty  he  was 
in,  the  nobleman  at  once  dismounted,  and  assisted  the 
farmer  to  put  the  bags  on  the  horse's  back.  The  farmer 
then  asked  how  he  might  sufficiently  thank  the  noble- 
man, and  the  reply  was,  "By  helping  anyone  in  a 
similar  plight." " 

91.     Choosing  a  Maid-servant. 

A  farmer's  wife  advertised  for  a  maid-servant,  and 
took  an  unusual  way  to  choose  a  good  one.  She 
placed  a  broom  across  the  verandah  leading  to  the 
front  door,  and  watched  how  the  girls  treated  the 
broom  before  they  rang  the  bell. 

The  first  girl  kicked  the  broom  aside.  "She  will 
not  do,"  thought  the  farmer's  wife.  "She  is  lazy,  for 
she  will  not  bend  her  back."  And  she  was  not 
engaged. 

The  second  appHcant  skipped  over  the  broom. 
"She  will  not  do  either,"  thought  the  woman.     "She 
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will  skip  over  her  work,  and  do  nothing  thoroughly." 
And  she  was  not  chosen. 

The  third  applicant  picked  up  the  broom,  and 
stood  it  carefully  in  the  corner  out  of  the  way,  before 
ringing  the  bell.  "This  is  the  girl  for  me,"  said  the 
farmer's  wife  to  herself.  "She  is  neat,  careful,  and 
industrious."    And  she  was  given  the  position. 

92.     The  Lawyer  and  the  Oyster. 

Two  men,  while  walking  together  along  the  seashore, 
saw  an  oyster  at  the  same  moment.  One  of  them  was 
quicker  than  the  other,  and  picked  it  up  first.  Then 
a  dispute  arose  as  to  which  should  have  the  oyster. 
One  man  claimed  it  because  he  had  seen  it  first,  while 
the  other  claimed  it  because  he  had  picked  it  up. 
Neither  suggested  that  they  should  divide  it  evenly, 
but  each  wanted  the  whole  of  it. 

In  the  midst  of  the  quarrel,  a  lawyer  chanced  to 
come  along.  He  listened  to  both  sides  of  the  dispute, 
and  said  that  he  would  settle  it.  Taking  the  oyster, 
he  split  open  the  shell,  ate  the  oyster  himself,  and  gave 
half  of  the  shell  to  each  man.  When  they  protested 
against  this  division,  the  lawyer  said  that  he  must  have 
his  fee  for  deciding  the  dispute,  and  so  had  taken  the 
oyster.  Then  he  had  divided  what  was  left  as  fairly  as 
he  could.  "This",  he  remarked,  "is  the  usual  end  of 
law-suits". 

93.     The  Boy  and  the  Cherries. 

A  farmer  and  his  son  were  walking  along  a  country 
road,  when  they  saw  an  old  horse-shoe.  The  father 
advised  the  boy  to  pick  it  up,  but  the  boy  said  it  was 
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not  worth  while  stooping  to  pick  up  such  an  old  thing. 
Thereupon  the  farmer  himself  picked  it  up,  and  carried 
it  along  with  him. 

Reaching  a  town,  the  farmer  sold  the  horse-shoe  to 
the  blacksmith  for  a  few  cents,  and  with  the  money  he 
bought  some  cherries.  As  they  continued  their  journey, 
the  sun  became  very  hot,  and  the  boy  grew  thirsty. 
There  w-as  no  house  or  brook  in  sight,  where  a  drink 
might  be  procured.  Then  the  father  dropped  a  cherry 
on  the  road,  and  the  boy  eagerly  stooped,  picked  it  up, 
and  ate  it.  A  moment  later,  the  man  dropped  another 
cherry,  and  the  boy  again  stooped  and  picked  it  up. 
This  was  continued  until  all  the  cherries  were  one  by 
one  dropped,  picked  up,  and  eaten.  Then  the  father, 
turning  to  his  son,  pointed  put  that,  if  he  had  .stooped 
once  for  the  horse-shoe,  he  would  not  have  had  to  stoop 
so  often  for  cherries. 

94.     An  Indian's  Revenge. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  of  Canada,  an 
Indian  came  one  night  to  the  cabin  of  a  white  settler. 
He  was  hungry  and  weary,  and  he  asked  for  food. 
But  the  settler  rudely  refused  his  request.  ''Begone, 
you  Indian  dog,"  said  he,  "you  can  have  nothing  here." 

One  day,  several  months  later,  the  white  settler  was 
hunting  in  the  forest,  and  lost  his  way.  When  darkness 
fell,  he  came  upon  an  Indian's,  hut,  and  told  the  oc- 
cupant his  unfortunate  predicament.  The  Indian 
invited  him  inside,  and  gave  him  food  to  eat,  and  his 
own  bed  to  sleep  upon.  In  the  morning  after  breakfast, 
the  Indian  insisted  upon  accompanying  him  to  his 
home  as  his  guide. 
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When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  white  settlement, 
the  Indian  turned  to  his  companion  and  asked,  "Do 
you  recognize  me?"  Looking  more  carefully,  the  man 
remembered  that  this  was  the  Indian  whom  he  had 
unkindly  turned  from  his  door  several  months  before. 
The  man's  face  showed  his  shame  for  his  conduct.  He 
realized  that  the  Indian  had  returned  good  for  evil. 

95.     The  Hidden  Treasure. 

An  old  farmer  had  three  sons,  whose  idleness  caused 
him  much  worry  and  grief.  On  his  death-bed,  he 
called  them  to  him,  and  told  them  that  he  had  an  im- 
portant secret,  which  he  wished  to  impart  before  he 
died.  He  said  that  there  was  a  great  treasure  concealed 
in  the  estate,  which  he  was  about  to  leave  to  them. 
They  eagerly  asked  him  where  it  was,  but  all  he  would 
tell  them  was  that  they  must  dig  for  it. 

After  their  father's  death,  the  three  sons  set  to  work 
with  spade  and  mattock  upon  the  long-neglected  fields. 
They  dug  carefully  over  the  whole  estate,  but  found  no 
treasure.  At  length  they  concluded  that  their  father 
had  deceived  them.  But  the  young  men  had  learned 
to  work,  and  were  surprised  at  the  pleasure  that  they 
obtained  from  their  labour. 

When  the  harvest  came,  the  yield  of  grain  and  fruit 
was  much  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  The 
sons  saw  that  this  was  due  to  the  cultivation  that  the 
land  had  received  through  their  digging,  and  they 
decided  that  this  must  be  the  hidden  treasure  that  their 
father  had  meant. 
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96.     Honesty  the  Best  Policy. 

An  English  farmer  called  on  his  landlord,  and  com- 
plained of  the  damage  caused  to  his  growing  wheat  by 
the  landlord  and  his  friends  while  fox-hunting.  The 
landlord,  who  was  just  and  generous,  asked  the  farmer 
if  fifty  pounds  would  cover  the  injury  to  his  crop. 
The  farmer  said  that  this  sum  would  be  quite  sufficient, 
and  the  landlord  paid  the  money. 

When  harvest  time  came,  the  farmer  was  surprised 
to  find  that,  where  the  wheat  had  been  trampled  most, 
it  grew  stronger  and  heavier  than  on  the  other  parts  of 
his  fields.  He  at  once  went  to  the  landlord,  and  told 
him  of  this,  giving  him  back  the  fifty  pounds  that  he 
had  been  paid  for  the  supposed  damage. 

The  landlord  admired  the  man's  honesty,  and,  in 
place  of  the  money  that  had  been  returned,  he  gave  the 
farmer  a  cheque  for  one  hundred  pounds.  This  he  told 
him  to  deposit  in  the  bank  for  his  son  till  he  came  of 
age.  Then  he  should  tell  his  son  how  he  came  to  receive 
the  money. 

97.     A  Careful  Chauffeur. 

A  gentleman,  desiring  a  careful  driver  for  his  auto- 
mobile, advertised  in  the  newspaper  for  one,  offering  a 
generous  salary.  There  were  several  applicants.  The 
gentleman  asked  the  first  how  near  he  could  drive  to 
the  edge  of  a  precipice  without  letting  the  car  fall  over. 
"Within  a  foot,"  replied  the  man  without  hesitation. 
The  gentleman  took  the  applicant's  name  and  address, 
saying  that  he  would  send  for  him  if  he  decided  to 
engage  him. 
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The  second  applicant  was  asked  the  same  question. 
"Within  six  inches,"  he  replied,  "I  have  often  done  it." 
The  gentleman  took  his  name  and  address,  and  gave 
him  the  same  assurance  as  he  had  given  the  first  man. 

The  third  applicant  was  a  quiet,  unassuming  young 
man.  "How  near  can  you  drive  a  car  to  the  edge  of  a 
cliff  without  letting  it  run  over?"  asked  the  gentleman. 
"I  do  not  know,  I  have  never  tried  it,"  replied  the  man. 
"In  fact,  I  make  it  a  point  to  keep  a  safe  distance  away 
from  such  dangerous  places." 

He  was  engaged  on  the  spot. 

98.     An  Unselfish  Little  Girl. 

During  a  time  of  great  scarcity  of  food,  a  rich  man 
invited  twenty  poor  children  to  his  house.  When  they 
were  all  assembled,  he  pointed  to  a  basket  which  con- 
tained a  loaf  of  bread  for  each  child.  The  children 
at  once  rushed  towards  the  basket,  and  wrangled  and 
fought  over  the  loaves,  each  one  trying  to  secure  the 
largest  one  he  could  reach.  They  left  without  even 
thanking  the  gentleman  for  his  generosity.  One  little 
girl,  however,  stood  aside  until  all  the  others  had 
secured  loaves,  and  then  took  the  last  and  smallest 
loaf.  She  thanked  the  gentleman  politely,  and  left  the 
house. 

On  the  following  day,  the  children  were  as  ill- 
behaved  as  before.  Again  the  same  little  girl  waited 
until  the  others  had  snatched  their  loaves.  She  received 
a  loaf  only  half  as  large  as  the  rest.  But  when  her 
mother  cut  the  loaf,  she  found  that  it  contained  several 
silver  pieces.  The  mother  thought  that  the  money 
must  have  been  placed  in  the  loaf  by  mistake,  and  at 
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once  sent  the  child  back  with  it  to  the  rich  man.  How- 
ever, he  said  that  there  had  been  no  mistake,  and  that 
the  money  had  been  placed  there  as  a  reward  for  the 
little  girl  who  had  been  unselfish  and  courteous. 

99.     A  Story  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  was  an  English  author,  who  lived 
nearly  two  hundred  3^ears  ago.  As  a  young  man  he 
had  studied  medicine,  but  he  was  much  more  successful 
as  a  writer  than  as  a  physician.  Once  a  poor  woman 
called  him  to  see  her  husband,  who  was  in  bed  with  a 
wasting  illness.  Goldsmith  found  that  the  man  was  not 
really  ill,  but  starving  for  lack  of  nourishing  food.  He 
had  been  out  of  work  for  many  weeks,  and  so  had  not 
had  money  to  buy  sufficient  food.  Goldsmith  told  the 
woman  to  call  at  his  room  that  evening,  and  he  would 
have  some  medicine  prepared,  which  he  was  sure  would 
soon  cure  her  husband. 

When  the  woman  arrived.  Goldsmith  gave  her  a 
paper  box,  which  seemed  very  heavy.  The  woman 
asked  him  how  the  medicine  was  to  be  taken,  and  the 
doctor  told  her  that  there  were  full  directions  inside. 
When  the  woman  reached  home  and  opened  the  box, 
she  found  it  filled  with  silver  pieces.  On  the  outside 
was  written  this  direction : 

"To  be  taken  as  often  as  necessity  requires." 

Goldsmith,  out  of  his  kindness  of  heart,  had  collected 
all  his  ready  money,  and  sent  it  to  the  starving  man, 
though  in  doing  so  he  had  impoverished  himself. 

100.     A  Servant's  Presence  of  Mind. 

A  famous  painter  was  decorating  the  interior  of  a 
church  with  beautiful  pictures.    He  was  engaged  upon 
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a  fine  painting  on  the  dome,  and  was  standing  on  a 
scaffold,  many  feet  from  the  floor.  Having  finished  the 
picture,  he  moved  slowly  backward  on  the  scaffold  step 
by  step  to  observe  the  effect.  He  had,  without  know- 
ing it,  reached  the  very  edge  of  the  scaffold.  Another 
backward  step,  and  he  would  be  dashed  to  death  on  the 
stone  pavement  a  hundred  feet  below. 

His  servant,  who  had  been  holding  his  brushes,  saw 
the  artist's  danger,  but  knew  that  to  call  out  to  him 
would  only  hasten  his  fall.  Seizing  one  of  the  brushes, 
he  threw  it  at  the  picture  which  had  just  been  com- 
pleted, and  made  an  ugly  splash  of  paint  in  the  middle  of 
it.  The  painter,  angry  with  the  servant  for  thus  spoil- 
ing the  picture  over  which  he  had  spent  so  long  a  time, 
stepped  forward  to  remonstrate  with  him.  Silently 
the  servant  pointed  to  the  edge  of  the  scaffold,  and  the 
painter  understood  how  close  to  death  he  had  been  a 
moment  before.  Instead  of  reproaching  his  servant 
for  destroying  his  picture,  the  artist  fervently  thanked 
him  for  the  presence  of  mind  that  had  saved  his  life. 

101.     A  Cure  for  Bad  Manners. 

Frank  lived  in  a  fine  house,  and  had  every  comfort 
that  he  could  desire,  for  his  father  was  a  rich  man. 
But  Frank  was  vain  and  selfish,  and  thought  himself 
much  better  than  other  boys. 

One  day,  while  he  was  playing  with  his  dog  on  the 
broad  lawn  in  front  of  his  house,  a  ragged  boy,  carrying 
a  pail  of  blackberries,  passed  by.  He  politely  asked 
Frank  if  he  might  have  a  drink  of  water.  But  Frank 
rudely  refused  his  request,  and  ordered  him  to  go  away, 
or  he  would  set  his  dog  on  him. 
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Presently  Frank  decided  to  go  for  blackberries  him- 
self. Securing  a  basket,  he  set  out.  His  way  lay  across 
a  ditch,  over  which  he  had  to  jump.  In  trjdng  to  jump 
across,  he  fell,  and  sank  to  the  knees  in  the  soft  mud. 
He  found  that  he  could  not  get  out  alone,  and  began  to 
call  loudly  for  help. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  ragged  boy  whom  he  had 
insulted  came  along.  He  good-naturedly  helped  Frank 
out  of  the  ditch,  and  then  assisted  him  to  scrape  the 
mud  from  his  shoes  and  stockings.  Frank  was  ashamed 
of  the  way  he  had  treated  the  boy,  and  apologized  for 
his  rudeness.  He  was  surprised  to  find  how  jolly  and 
agreeable  the  ragged  boj^  was,  and  he  learned  that  fine 
boys  do  not  necessarily  wear  fine  clothes. 

102.     The  Boy  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

An  English  farmer  saw  a  party  of  huntsmen  about 
to  ride  across  his  fields.  Not  wishing  his  newlj^-sown 
grain  to  be  trampled,  he  sent  a  boy  to  lock  the  gate, 
and  told  him  to  permit  nobody  to  enter. 

When  the  huntsmen  appeared  at  the  gate,  they 
asked  the  boy  to  open  it.  This  he  refused  to  do,  ex- 
plaining that  his  master  did  not  wish  to  have  his  field 
of  grain  destroyed.  Neither  threats  nor  bribes  could 
induce  the  boy  to  open  the  gate. 

At  last  an  old  and  distinguished  looking  member  of 
the  party  came  forward  and  said,  "Boy,  do  j'ou  know 
who  I  am?  I  am  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  am  not 
accustomed  to  being  disobeyed.  I  command  you  to 
open  that  gate." 

The  boy  looked  at  the  Duke  steadily  for  a  moment, 
and  said,  "I  am  sure  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would 
not  wish  me  to  disobey  orders." 
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"The  boy  is  right,"  said  the  Duke,  turning  to  the 
company,  "and  is  to  be  commended.  What  the  workl 
needs  is  men  whom  nothing  can  induce  to  do  what  they 
believe  is  wrong."  And  with  that  the  huntsmen  rode 
away. 

103.     The  Two  Beggars. 

In  ancient  Rome  there  were  once  two  blind  men, 
who  begged  in  the  streets.  One  of  them  cried,  "He  is 
helped  whom  God  helps;"  the  other  cried,  "He  is  helped 
whom  the  Emperor  helps." 

The  Emperor  heard  them  often.  He  caused  a  loaf 
of  bread  to  be  baked,  and  filled  with  gold  pieces.  He  then 
sent  the  loaf  to  the  beggar  who  cried,  "He  is  helped 
whom  the  Emperor  helps."  The  beggar  felt  the  heavy 
weight  of  the  loaf,  and,  thinking  that  it  was  not  good 
bread,  sold  it  for  a  few  pence  to  the  other  blind  man. 
This  beggar  took  the  loaf  home,  and  found  the  gold 
pieces.  He  thanked  God  for  his  good  fortune,  and 
ceased  to  beg. 

His  comrade,  however,  continued  to  beg;  and  the 
Emperor,  hearing  him  still  calling  in  the  streets,  sum- 
moned him  to  the  palace.  He  asked  the  beggar  what 
he  had  done  with  the  loaf  that  had  been  sent  to  him. 
The  beggar  explained  that  the  bread  had  seemed  heavy 
and  not  well  risen,  and  that  he  had  therefore  sold  it  to 
his  comrade.  The  Emperor  exclaimed,  "Truly  he  is 
helped  whom  God  helps,"  and  turned  the  beggar  away. 

104.     The  Pompous  Corporal. 

One  day,  during  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution, 
an  officer,  who  was  not  in  uniform,  was  passing  some 
military  works  that  were  being  constructed  by  a  party 
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of  soldiers.  The  leader  of  the  party  gave  his  men  no 
assistance,  but  simply  stood  by  and  gave  orders.  The 
officer,  who,  of  course,  was  not  recognized  as  such 
owing  to  his  lack  of  uniform,  asked  the  leader  why  he 
did  not  give  his  men  some  help,  when  they  needed  it  so 
much.  The  man  pompously  told  the  officer  that  he  was 
a  corporal,  and  should  not  be  expected  to  do  such  menial 
work.  The  officer,  courteously  raising  his  hat,  begged 
the  corporal's  pardon.  He  then  threw  off  his  coat,  and 
assisted  the  men  himself. 

When,  some  hours  later,  the  work  was  completed, 
the  officer  turned  to  the  corporal,  and  said,  "When  you 
need  assistance  like  this  again,  send  for  George  Wash- 
ington, and  he  will  help  you  a  second  time."  The 
corporal  then  realized,  with  shame  and  deep  embar- 
rassment, that  the  man,  who  had  thus  assisted  in  the 
work  he  had  refused  to  do,  was  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  American  armies. 

105.     The  Folly  of  Law-Suits. 

Two  farmers  owned  a  flock  of  sheep  together.  A 
dispute  arose  between  them,  and  they  agreed  to  dis- 
solve partnership.  The  flock  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  one  sheep.  Each  farmer  took  fifty,  but  they  could 
not  agree  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  remaining  one.  The 
matter  was  at  last  settled  by  their  agreeing  that  this 
sheep  should  become  the  common  property  of  both. 

Soon  afterwards,  one  of  the  farmers  wanted  wool 
for  a  pair  of  stockings.  He  proposed  to  shear  the 
sheep  that  was  held  in  common,  but  the  other  farmer 
opposed  this.  The  question  was  settled  by  the  shearing 
of  one  side  of  the  sheep. 
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A  few  days  Inter,  the  sheep  was  found  dead  in  a  ditch, 
into  which  it  had  faUen  in  crossing  by  a  narrow  phmk. 
One  farmer  ascribed  the  death  of  the  animal  to  cold, 
resulting  from  shearing  the  fleece.  The  other  main- 
tained that  leaving  the  wool  on  one  side  had  caused 
the  sheep  to  lose  its  balance  while  crossing  the  ditch. 
The  two  misguided  farmers  went  to  law  over  the  quse- 
tion.  The  expenses  of  the  law-suit  soon  swallowed  up 
the  entire  flock,  and  the  men  were  reduced  to  beggary. 

106.     A  Governor's  Humility. 

A  certain  king  of  Persia  used  to  raise  wise  and  brave 
men  into  rulers  whenever  he  found  them.  Dara,  a 
common  shepherd,  had  thus  been  made  governor  of  a 
province.  Soon  envious  men  began  to  whisper  to  the 
king  that  Dara  was  enriching  himself  with  public 
money.  They  pointed  out  that,  wherever  Dara  went, 
he  took  w'ith  him  a  camel,  carrying  a  box,  which  was 
kept  carefully  locked,  and  into  which  nobody  was 
permitted  to  see.  It  was  believed  that  the  box  was 
filled  w^ith  gold  and  jewels,  which  Dara  had  obtained 
by  plundering  the  treasury. 

The  king  was  greatly  disappointed,  for  he  had 
considered  Dara  one  of  the  wisest  of  his  counsellors. 
Accompanied  by  Dara's  accusers,  the  king  visited  him. 
He  saw  the  camel  and  the  box  of  which  they  had 
spoken,  and  he  commanded  Dara  to  open  the  box. 
With  some  reluctance  Dara  obeyed,  and  showed  to 
those  assembled  an  old  and  worn  shepherd's  coat.  His 
accusers  were  very  much  ashamed,  when  he  explained 
that  he  always  carried  the  coat  with  him  w^herever  he 
went,  to  remind  him  of  what  he  once  was,  and  to  keep 
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him  hiimble.     In  this  way,  he  said,  he  was  able  to 
escape  the  dangers  of  greatness. 

107.     The  Selfish  Peasant. 

A  peasant  was  seated  by  the  roadside  at  the  edge 
of  a  forest.  He  was  hungry,  having  been  without  food 
for  two  days,  and  he  began  to  pray  to  the  gods  to  send 
him  food.  A  dwarf  appeared  from  the  forest,  and  asked 
the  peasant  what  he  would  most  like  to  have.  The 
man  at  once  replied  that  he  would  like  to  have  a  pouch 
that  would  never  be  empty  of  food,  so  that  he  might 
never  again  be  hungry.  The  dwarf  said  that  his  wish 
would  be  granted,  upon  the  condition  that  he  should 
never  refuse  to  share  his  food  with  anyone  who  asked 
it.  The  dwarf  then  disappeared,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  peasant  found  at  his  hand  a  leather  pouch  con- 
taining food. 

The  peasant  did  not  now  lack  for  food,  and  the 
peculiar  thing  about  it  was  that,  however  much  he  ate, 
the  pouch  always  remained  full.  All  went  well  for  some 
time,  for  the  peasant  always  shared  his  food  with  any- 
one that  asked  him.  Soon  he  came  to  believe  that  his 
pouch  would  always  remain  with  him  anyway,  and  that 
it  did  not  matter  whether  he  shared  the  food  with 
every  beggar  that  asked  him.  So  one  day,  when  he 
was  asked  for  food  by  a  poor  half-starved  man,  he 
rudely  refused  to  give  him  any.  Instantly  the  pouch 
became  empty,  and  the  peasant  was  as  poor  as  before. 

108.     Punishment  of  Injustice. 

A  rich  man  seized  a  piece  of  land,  claimed  by  a  poor 
man.  The  latter  had  deeds  showing  that  he  was  the 
rightful  owner,  but  the  rich  man  secured  witnesses  to 
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declare  that  he  was  the  owner.  To  make  his  case  still 
more  secure,  the  rich  man  secretly  presented  the  judge, 
before  whom  the  question  was  to  be  tried,  with  a  bag 
containing  five  hundred  gold  ducats,  thinking  that 
this  would  be  certain  to  influence  the  decision  in  his 
favour. 

On  the  day  that  the  case  was  to  be  heard  before 
the  judge,  the  poor  man  produced  his  deeds,  but  he  had 
no  witnesses  to  swear  that  he  was  the  owner  of  the  land. 
The  rich  man  produced  several  witnesses,  whom  he 
had  bribed  to  declare  him  the  owner.  He  then  urged 
the  judge  to  decide  that  the  land  was  rightfully  his. 
Then  the  judge  calmly  drew  from  under  his  desk  the 
bag  of  ducats,  saying  that,  if  the  poor  man  could  pro- 
duce no  witnesses,  he  (the  judge)  could  produce  five 
hundred  to  show  that  the  rich  man's  claim  was  wrong. 
He  then  indignantly  threw  the  bag  of  ducats  at  the 
rich  man,  and  awarded  the  land  to  the  poor  plaintiff. 

109.     A  Woman's  Ingenuity, 

Several  workmen  had  just  completed  the  task  of 
repairing  a  tall  factory  chimney.  By  means  of  a  rope, 
fastened  to  the  top  of  the  chimney,  they  had  one  by  one 
descended  to  the  ground,  till  only  one  man  remained 
on  the  chimney.  Through  an  accident,  the  rope  had 
been  allowed  to  slip  through  the  pulley,  and  there  was 
then  no  means  by  which  the  one  remaining  workman 
could  reach  the  ground.  There  he  was,  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  earth,  with  apparently  no  possibility  of 
reaching  it. 

Soon  an  excited  crowd  collected  about  the  chimney, 
and  there  were  many  suggestions  as 'to  how  the  man 
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might  be  brought  down.  But  nobody  proposed  any- 
feasible  plan,  until  the  workman's  wife  appeared.  She 
called  to  him,  "John,  ravel  your  stocking;  begin  at  the 
toe."  He  removed  his  stocking,  and  did  as  he  was 
directed.  He  let  down  one  end  of  the  yarn,  and  to  it 
his  wife  tied  a  strong  twine,  which  the  workman  drew 
up.  Then  by  means  of  the  twine,  a  rope  was  drawn  up, 
and  placed  in  the  pulley.  A  few  moments  later,  the 
workman  was  safely  on  the  ground.  He  owed  his  quick 
release  from  his  unpleasant  position  to  the  coolness  and 
ingenuity  of  his  wife. 

110.    A  Troublesome  Obstruction. 

A  nobleman,  who  wished  to  teach  his  careless  neigh- 
bours a  lesson,  placed  a  great  stone  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  near  his  mansion.  Next  morning  a  lazy  peasant 
came  along  with  his  ox-cart,  which  was  upset  by  strik- 
ing against  the  stone.  The  peasant,  scolding  about  the 
laziness  of  people  who  left  stones  lying  in  the  roadway, 
righted  his  cart,  and  drove  off.  Next  came  a  gay  soldier, 
with  sword  dangling  at  his  side.  He  held  his  head  high, 
as  became  a  soldier,  and  stumbled  and  fell  over  the 
stone.  He  stormed  about  boors  and  blockheads  who 
left  stones  on  the  road  for  people  to  fall  over.  Then 
followed  a  company  of  merchants,  several  travellers,  and 
numerous  passers-by,  all  of  whom  had  difficulties  with 
the  stone.  For  three  weeks  the  stone  lay  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  unmoved. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  nobleman  sent  for  his 
neighbours,  and  asked  them  to  meet  him  at  the  trouble- 
some stone.  He  told  them  that  he  had  placed  it  in  the 
roadway  himself.  He  then  removed  it,  and  showed 
them  beneath  i,t  a  leather  bag,  inscribed  with  the  words, 
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"For  him  who  lifts  the  stone."  The  bag  contained 
twenty  sovereigns.  Then  each  of  the  neighbours 
heartily  wished  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  raise  the 
stone,  instead  of  scolding  about  his  neighbours  for  not 
doing  it. 

111.     The  Beggar  Woman. 

Many  years  ago,  during  a  time  of  famine,  an  un- 
known woman,  poorly  but  neatly  dressed,  called  at  the 
houses  of  certain  villagers,  asking  for  food.  At  some 
houses,  she  was  rudely  driven  away;  at  others,  she  was 
coldly  received,  and  given  a  mere  trifle  to  eat;  at  only 
one,  was  she  kindly  received.  At  this  last  place,  she 
was  given  a  scat  by  the  fire,  and  a  share  of  such  food  as 
the  family  had. 

Next  day,  all  who  had  been  thus  called  upon  were 
invited  to  dinner  at  the  neighbouring  castle.  The 
villagers  accepted  the  invitation  readily,  expecting  to 
share  in  a  rich  feast.  In  the  dining-room,  the  guests 
saw  two  tables  laid.  The  smaller  table  was  laden  with 
all  sorts  of  delicious  viands,  but  the  larger  had  only 
dishes,  with  here  and  there  a  crust  of  bread  or  a  cold 
potato. 

The  lady  of  the  castle  explained  to  the  guests  that 
she  was  the  unknown  caller  at  their  homes  the  previous 
day.  She  had  put  their  charity  to  the  test,  and  now 
she  wished  to  return  to  them  the  same  treatment  that 
they  had  given  her.  The  family  who  had  received  her 
kindly  should  sit  and  eat  with  her  at  the  smaller  table, 
while  the  others  might  content  themselves  at  the 
larger  table  with  such  food  as  they  had  given  her  the 
previous  day. 
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112.  The  Ungrateful  Guest. 

Among  the  soldiers  of  King  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
was  one  who  had  performed  deeds  of  great  valour,  and 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  king.  On  one  occasion, 
this  soldier  was  shipwrecked,  and  was  washed  ashore 
on  a  distant  coast.  Here  a  farmer  rescued  him,  took 
him  to  his  home,  and  treated  him  with  the  greatest 
kindness.  When  at  length  he  left  the  farmer's  home, 
he  declared  that  he  would  at  some  time  repay  the 
kindness  of  his  benefactor. 

But  the  soldier  did  not  keep  his  promise.  Instead 
of  telling  the  king  of  his  kindly  treatment  by  the  farmer, 
he  told  him  that  there  was  a  fine  farm  near  the  spot 
where  he  had  been  shipwrecked,  which  he  would  like 
to  have  for  himself.  The  king  inquired  if  anyone 
already  owned  the  farm,  and  the  soldier  assuT'ed  him 
that  a  farmer,  who  had  never  served  his  country  in  any 
way,  lived  upon  it.  The  king  thereupon  commanded 
that  the  farm  should  be  given  to  the  soldier  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  past  services.  The  soldier  at  once  proceeded 
to  drive  away  the  owner  with  the  greatest  cruelty. 

The  farmer  boldly  went  to  the  king,  and  told  how 
he  had  befriended  the  soldier,  and  how  cruelly  he  had 
been  treated  in  return.  The  king,  angry  at  the  soldier's 
ingratitude,  at  once  commanded  him  to  be  brought 
before  him,  and  to  be  branded  on  the  forehead  with  the 
words,  "The  Ungrateful  Guest."  And  so  the  soldier 
had  to  go  about  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  shunned  and 
despised  by  his  fellow-men. 

113.  Bruce  and  the  Spider. 

More  than  six  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  a  king 
of  Scotland,  named  Robert  Bruce.    He  was  fighting  to 
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save  his  throne  from  the  king  of  England,  who  had 
sent  an  army  to  Scotland  to  conquer  the  kingdom. 
Bruce,  with  his  small  army  of  followers,  had  tried  again 
and  again  to  defeat  the  invaders,  but  had  failed.  Six 
times  he  had  been  unsuccessful,  and  he  had  grown  dis- 
couraged, almost  to  the  point  of  giving  up  the  effort. 

One  day,  in  despair  and  hopelessness,  he  had  thrown 
himself  upon  the  floor  of  a  rude  shed.  As  he  lay  there, 
thinking  upon  his  unhappy  lot,  he  noticed  a  spider, 
spinning  its  web  upon  the  ceiling.  It  was  trying  to 
attach  the  end  of  its  silken  thread  to  a  beam.  It 
swung  out  upon  the  thread,  but  missed  the  goal.  Again 
it  tried,  but  again  it  failed.  Six  times  the  spider  made 
the  attempt  to  reach  the  beam,  but  each  time  it  met 
with  failure.  With  the  greatest  interest,  Bruce 
counted  the  attempts,  and  thought  it  would  surely 
give  up  trying  after  so  many  failures.  But  the  spider, 
after  more  careful  preparation,  made  one  more  effort 
to  reach  its  goal,  and  that  time  it  succeeded.  The  king , 
sprang  to  his  feet,  saying  to  himself  that  the  little  spider 
had  taught  him  a  lesson  in  perseverance. 

Gathering  his  few  followers  together,  and  making 
the  most  careful  preparations,  Bruce  made  one  more 
effort,  and  he  soon  drove  his  enemies  from  the  land. 

It  is  said  that,  for  hundreds  of  years  after  this 
occurrence,  nobody  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  Bruce 
would  harm  a  spider. 

114.     Good  Deeds. 

A  king,  who  had  grown  tired  of  contests  of  strength 
and  skill,  decided  to  have  a  contest  of  good  deeds. 
He  hoped  in  this  way  to  set  his  people  thinking  in  right 
ways. 
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A  day  was  set  for  the  trial,  and  each  contestant  was 
invited  to  tell  the  greatest  deed  that  he  had  done. 
The  winner  of  the  contest  was  to  select  whatever  prize 
he  wished.  One  told  how  he  had  rescued  a  man  from 
drowning;  another,  how  he  had  prevented  a  stranger 
from  falling  over  a  precipice;  a  third,  how  he  had 
saved  his  friend  from  a  wild  animal;  a  fourth,  how  he 
had  given  food  to  a  starving  man;  and  so  on  with  many- 
others.  But  none  of  these  deeds  seemed  to  the  king 
to  be  deserving  of  the  prize,  as  each  seemed  to  have 
been  governed  by  some  selfish  purpose. 

The  king  noticed,  among  those  who  had  come  to 
hear  of  the  good  deeds,  a  little  girl,  who  seemed  to  be 
intensely  interested  in  the  tales  told.  He  called  her  to 
him,  and  asked  her  to  tell  what  good  deed  she  had  done. 

"Oh,  I  have  no  time  to  do  good  deeds,"  said  the 
little  girl.    "I  am  too  busy  helping  my  mother." 

"How  do  you  help  your  mother?"  inquired  the  king. 

"I  do  not  do  any  great  things,"  she  replied.  "I 
only  feed  the  chickens,  carry  the  wood,  bring  the 
water  from  the  well,  sweep  the  kitchen,  set  the  table, 
and  play  with  the  baby." 

"The  prize  belongs  to  this  little  girl,"  said  the  king 
to  those  about  him.  "Her  little  tasks,  done  cheerfully 
and  unselfishly,  are  greater  than  the  great  deeds  of  all 
the  others." 

115.     How  a  King  was  Cured. 

Long  ago,  in  a  far-away  country,  there  lived  a  king 
who  thought  that  he  was  very  ill,  though  in  reality 
he  was  in  perfect  health.  He  called  many  doctors  to 
cure  him  of  his  illness,  and  when  they  failed  to  do  so, 
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he  angrily  ordered  their  heads  to  be  cut  off.  At  last 
came  one  wise  old  doctor,  who  saw  at  once  that  the 
king's  illness  was  only  imaginary.  He  decided  that 
the  best  way  to  cure  him  of  his  mistaken  fancy  would 
be  to  show  him  something  of  the  real  misery  and 
unhappiness  of  his  kingdom.  So  this  doctor  gave 
the  king  a  strange  prescription,  which  read:  "The 
king  must  sleep  for  one  night  in  the  shirt  of  a  happy 
man." 

The  king  at  once  despatched  messengers  to  search 
throughout  his  whole  kingdom  for  a  happy  man.  For 
a  long  time  they  could  find  none,  and  each  evening, 
when  they  returned,  they  told  the  king  sad  tales  of 
the  pain  and  sorrow  they  found  among  the  people. 
At  last  one  day  the  messengers  came  upon  a  beggar, 
sitting  bj'-  the  roadside,  whistling  and  singing  and 
laughing. 

"Surely,"  said  the  messengers  to  each  other,  "this 
must  be  the  happiest  man  in  the  kingdom.  If  we  can 
persuade  him  to  give  us  his  shirt,  our  task  will  be 
finished." 

Then,  approaching  the  merry  beggar,  one  of  the 
messengers  said,  "Friend,  we  will  give  you  a  hundred 
ducats  for  the  loan  of  your  shirt." 

On  hearing  this  strange  proposal,  the  beggar  burst 
into  peals  of  hearty  laughter,  and  exclaimed: 

"I  should  be  very  glad  to  oblige  you,  but  really  I 
have  not  a  shirt  to  my  back." 

When  this  story  was  added  to  the  other  tales  that 
the  messengers  had  told  the  king,  he  became  ashamed 
of  the  uselessness  of  his  life,  and  ashamed  also  of  his 
fancied   maladies.     He  set  to   work  to  promote  the 
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happiness  of  his  people,  and  found  therein,  not  cnly 
his  own  happiness,  but  his  health  as  well. 


116.     A  Young  Knight. 

Many  hundred  years  ago,  there  lived  in  England  a 
little  shepherd  boy,  named  Cedric,  who  watched  his 
master's  flocks  at  the  edge  of  a  great  forest.  One  day 
a  hunter  rode  out  of  the  forest,  and  stopped  to  speak 
to  Cedric.  He  had  become  separated  from  the  rest 
of  his  party,  and  had  lost  his  way. 

"How  far  is  it  to  the  town,  my  boy?"  inquired  the 
hunter. 

"Six  miles,"  replied  Cedric,  "but  the  road  is  only 
a  sheep  track,  and  if  you  do  not  know  it,  you  will  get 
lost." 

"Then  perhaps  j^ou  could  come  along,  and  show  me 
the  road,"  suggested  the  hunter. 

"No,"  said  the  boy,  "I  cannot  leave  the  sheep. 
My  master  has  entrusted  them  to  me,  and  I  must  stay 
here." 

"But  I  should  pay  for  any  sheep  that  might  be 
lost,"  said  the  stranger. 

"I  have  given  my  word  to  my  master,"  replied 
Cedric,  "and  I  cannot  break  it." 

"But  at  least  you  can  procure  a  guide  for  me.  I 
will  stay  with  the  sheep  till  you  return." 

"No,"  replied  Cedric  again,  "you  have  already 
tried  to  make  me  break  my  word  to  my  master,  and 
I  could  not  trust  you  with  the  sheep." 

The  hunter,  seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to 
influence  the  boy,  was  just  turning  away,  when  several 
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other  hunters  rode  out  of  the  forest,  and  shouted  with 
joy  when  they  saw  their  fellow  hunter.  Then  Cedric 
learned  that  the  hunter  with  whom  he  had  been  talking 
was  the  king.  Instead  of  being  offended  with  Cedric 
for  his  plain  speaking,  the  king  was  greatly  pleased 
with  him.  He  arranged  to  take  him  to  the  castle,  and, 
after  several  years  of  training,  Cedric  became  one  of 
the  most  honoured  of  the  king's  knights. 

117.     The  King's  Guest. 

A  rich  man  grievously  oppressed  the  poor  people, 
living  on  his  estates.  He  made  them  work  very  hard, 
paid  them  very  low  wages,  and  treated  them  very 
harshly  in  every  way.  When  a  famine  occurred,  and 
the  starving  people  came  to  beg  bread,  he  cruelly 
turned  them  away  without  even  a  crust. 

The  king  of  the  country  heard  how  the  rich  man 
treated  his  work-people,  and  decided  to  give  him  a 
lesson  that  he  would  remember.  He  invited  the  rich 
man  to  dine  with  iiim.  Of  course,  he  was  very  proud 
to  be  honoured  in  this  way  by  the  king,  and  he  drove 
in  great  state  to  the  palace. 

In  the  dining-room,  the  table  was  laid  for  two.  A 
servant  served  the  king  with  soup,  and,  just  before 
the  king  had  finished  it,  he  also  placed  a  dish  before 
the  guest.  But  before  he  had  had  time  to  taste  it, 
the  king  had  finished  his,  and  the  servants  removed 
both  dishes.  Then  the  king  was  served  with  the  roast, 
and,  just  before  he  had  finished  it,  a  similar  dish  was 
placed  before  the  guest.  But  the  king  finishing  his 
at  that  moment,  both  dishes  were  again  removed. 
And  so  the  dinner  continued.  Dish  after  dish  was 
removed  before  the  guest  could  even  taste  it.     The 
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rich  man  was  nearly  famished  with  hunger,  but,  as 
he  was  a  guest  at  the  king's  table,  he  could  not  ask 
for  anything. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  strange  dinner,  the  king 
accompanied  his  guest  to  the  entrance  hall,  and  bade 
him  good-night,  saying  how  much  he  had  enjoyed  his 
company.  The  rich  man  could  not  fail  to  understand 
what  the  king  had  meant  to  show  him.  He  saw  that 
he  had  been  treated  just  as  he  was  treating  his  own 
servants.  After  that,  he  treated  his  work-people  more 
considerately,  and  they  never  again  had  cause  to 
complain. 

118.     Scars. 

Tom  was  a  very  bad  boy.  His  father  had  reproved 
him,  had  talked  to  him  seriously  about  his  faults,  had 
even  whipped  him  for  his  offences,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
Tom  was  just  as  bad  as  ever;  his  punishments  were 
of  no  avail. 

One  day  his  father  decided  to  take  another  course 
with  him.     He  bought  a  large  bag  of  nails,  and  said: 

"Tom,  I  intend  to  drive  a  nail  into  the  barn  door 
every  time  you  are  bad." 

For  a  few  days  after  this,  Tom  was  a  somewhat 
better  boy,  and  his  father  had  to  drive  only  a  few 
nails  into  the  barn  door.  But  soon  he  was  as  bad  as 
ever,  and  every  day  several  nails  had  to  be  driven  into 
the  door.  Tom  was  rather  ashamed  to  see  the  door 
being  covered  with  nails,  and  his  father  was  very  sad 
over  it. 

It  was  not  long  till  all  the  nails  that  Tom's  father 
had  bought  had  been  driven  into  the  barn  door.  The 
door  was  almost  completely  covered  with  nails.     But 
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Tom  seemed  to  be  no  better  than  before.     Then  his 
father  called  Tom  and  said: 

''I  am  going  to  trj'-  another  plan.  Driving  nails 
into  the  door  has  done  no  good.  We  shall  see  if 
pulling  them  out  will  be  any  better.  Now,  every 
time  you  perform  a  good  act,  I  shall  draw  out  a  nail." 
Next  day,  to  his  father's  surprise,  Tom  did  some- 
thing to  help  his  mother,  without  being  asked.  He 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  father  take  his 
hammer,  and  draw  out  a  nail.  The  following  day, 
three  more  nails  came  out,  and  Tom  felt  happier  than 
he  had  for  many  weeks.  Then,  as  the  days  passed, 
and  Tom  grew  more  and  more  kindly  and  considerate, 
the  nails  were  taken  out  more  and  more  rapidly. 

At  last  the  day  came,  when  only  one  nail  remained 
in  the  door.  In  the  evening,  Tom's  father  called  him 
to  see  this  removed.  His  father  was  very  happy  and 
said: 

"I  am  very  much  pleased  to  see  that  you  are 
becoming  such  a  helpful  and  well-behaved  boy.  Are 
you  not  glad  that  all  the  nails  are  removed?" 

Tom  looked  at  the  door  a  moment,  and  then 
rather  sadly  replied: 

"Yes,  I  am  glad  that  all  the  nails  are  gone;  but,  see 
father,  the  holes  that  they  made  are  still  there." 

119.     Good  Advice. 

Peter  Wilkins  was  a  prosperous  farmer,  who  lived 
comfortably  with  his  family  on  his  well-tilled  farm. 
As  he  was  a  peaceable  man,  he  had  never  had  any 
disputes  with  his  neighbours,  and  had  never  had  any 
occasion  to  eng-age  in  a  law-suit.     He  often  heard  his 
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friends  speak  of  getting  advice  from  their  lawyers, 
but  had  never  had  reason  to  consult  one  himself. 

One  summer  morning,  during  the  haying  season,  he 
had  to  go  to  the  near-by  town  to  get  a  piece  of  farm 
machinery  repaired.  While  waiting  till  the  work  was 
done,  he  wandered  aimlessly  down  the  business  street. 
He  saw  on  a  doorway  the  sign,  "James  Bernard, 
Barrister,"  and  the  thought  came  to  his  mind  that  here 
was  an  opportunity  to  get  advice  from  a  lawyer. 
Walking  into  the  office,  he  told  Mr.  Bernard  that  he 
wanted  advice.  "Advice  about  what?"  inquired  the 
lawyer.  "Oh,  just  advice,"  said  Peter,  "advice  about 
anything."  "But  I  cannot  very  well  advise  you," 
said  Mr.  Bernard,  "unless  I  know  the  subject  upon 
which  you  wish  advice."  However,  further  question- 
ing by  the  lawyer  could  not  draw  from  Peter  any  more 
exact  information.  He  looked  at  Peter  strangely  for 
a  moment,  and  then,  turning  to  his  desk,  he  wrote 
rapidly  for  a  moment.  He  folded  the  paper,  placed  it 
in  an  envelope,  and  told  Peter  to  read  it  when  he 
reached  home.  Peter  willingly  paid  the  fee  of  five 
dollars  which  the  lawyer  asked. 

Reaching  home  early  in  the  afternoon,  Peter  read 
the  lawyer's  advice.  It  was  :  "Peter  Wilkins,  never 
put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day." 
Looking  thoughtfully  across  his  farm,  he  saw  the  field 
of  hay  which  he  had  raked  only  the  day  before.  He 
had  intended  leaving  the  hay  in  the  field  for  a  day  or 
two  longer.  "Well,"  said  Peter,  "there  is  no  use 
paying  for  advice  unless  one  acts  upon  it."  So, 
calling  his  hired  man,  he  announced  that  they  would 
draw  the  hay  into  the  barn  that  afternoon.  In  spite 
of  the  protests  of  his  wife  that  it  was  too  late  in  the 
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day  to  begin  so  large  a  task,  Peter  adhered  to  his 
determination.  Working  till  long  after  sunset,  they 
drew  in  the  last  of  the  hay. 

That  night  there  was  a  heavy  rainstorm,  and  for 
several  daj's  afterwards  the  rain  continued  at  intervals. 
All  the  other  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  who  had 
hay  in  the  fields  could  not  get  it  dry  enough  to  put  into 
their  barns,  and  so  had  it  spoiled.  Only  Peter  Wilkins, 
who  had  acted  upon  his  lawyer's  advice,  had  saved  his 
hay  in  good  condition. 
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120.     A  Disagreeable  Mistake. 

Uncle  Tom  came  into  the  kitchen  one  evening, 
tired  and  thirst}^  after  a  long  walk  in  the  country. 
The  room  was  somewhat  dark,  but  he  found  a  glass 
of  water  on  the  table.  The  water  seemed  fresh,  and 
so  he  drank  it.  He  thought  nothing  more  of  it  until 
half-an-hour  later,  when  his  niece,  Ethel,  entered  the 
room.  Seeing  the  empty  glass,  she  cried  out,  "Oh, 
Uncle  Tom,  you  have  drunk  my  aquarium  and  my 
three  tadpoles!"  Uncle  Tom  said  nothing,  but  he 
did  not  feel  verj^  comfortable  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

121.     Stupidity. 

A  farmer  had  a  stupid  labourer,  whose  forgetfulness 
constantly  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  One 
day,  he  sent  the  labourer  with  a  team  of  horses  and 
waggon  to  a  neighbouring  town,  five  miles  awaj',  to 
bring  home  a  plough.  The  farmer's  wife  asked  him 
to  bring  home  a  small  packet  of  needles  as  well.  Just 
as  the  labourer  was  driving  off,  she  reminded  him 
again  of  the  needles,  knowing  that  he  would  probably 
forget  them  otherwise. 

Several  hours  later,  the  labourer  returned.  He  had 
brought  the  needles,  but  had  forgotten  the  plough. 

122.     The  Arab's  Wealth. 

A  rich  Arab  was  very  much  worried  because  a 
fortune  teller  had  told  him  that,  before  his  death,  all 
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his  wealth  would  go  to  a  poor  neighbour.  The  Arab 
thereupon  sold  all  his  houses  and  lands,  and  bought  a 
large  diamond  with  the  money.  He  sewed  the  diamond 
in  his  turban,  and  said,  "Now  my  poor  neighbour  will 
not  get  ni}^  wealth." 

Some  time  later,  the  Arab  went  on  the  sea  in  a  boat. 
His  turban  was  blown  off  by  the  wind,  and  sank  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  "Well,  at  any  rate,"  said  he, 
"my  neighbour  cannot  have  my  wealth  now." 

But  the  poor  neighbour  bought  a  fish  at  the  market, 
and,  upon  cutting  it  open,  found  the  diamond  inside. 

123.     A  Cure  For  Laziness. 

A  curious  custom  prevailed  among  the  Hollanders 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  Any  able-bodied  man 
found  begging  was  seized  and  thrown  into  a  pit.  A 
water-pipe  was  then  opened,  and  water  was  poured  in 
upon  the  man.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pit  was  a  pump 
to  get  rid  of  the  water  pouring  in  from  the  pipe.  If 
the  lazy  man  did  not  pump  vigorously,  he  had  every 
chance  of  being  drowned.  The  citizens  watched  him 
from  the  edge  of  the  pit,  and  jocularly  laid  wagers  as 
to  whether  the  man  would  drown  or  not.  After, 
several  hours  the  beggar  was  taken  out,  utterly  exhaus- 
ted. One  such  experience  was  usually  enough  to  cure 
a  man  of  laziness. 

124.     A  Good  Exchange. 

A  boy  had  been  to  market,  where  he  had  sold  a 
cow.  He  was  walking  home  about  nightfall  through 
a  wood,  with  the  money  in  his  pocket.  Suddenly,  when 
he  had  reached  a  lonely  part  of  the  wood,  he  was  set 
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upon  by  a  robber  on  horseback.  The  boy  quickly  took 
to  his  heels,  but  was  soon  overtaken  by  the  robber. 
He  threw  the  money  into  the  bushes,  and  the  robber 
dismounted  to  pick  it  up.  While  he  was  doing  this, 
the  boy  jumped  upon  the  horse,  and  rode  off  as  fast 
as  he  could.  The  robber  pursued  him,  but  was  unable 
to  catch  him.  When  the  boy  had  reached  a  safe 
distance,  he  examined  the  saddle  bags,  and  found  a 
large  sum  of  money.  With  this  money  and  the  horse 
in  his  possession,  he  thought  he  had  not  made  a  bad 
exchange  for  the  money  he  had  received  for  the  cow. 

125.     Fresh  Air. 

Two  young  men  were  staying  together  one  night 
at  a  country  hotel.  After  they  had  put  out  the  light 
and  gone  to  bed,  they  suddenly  remembered  that  they 
had  forgotten  to  open  the  window  in  order  to  have 
fresh  air  while  they  slept.  One  of  them  got  out  of 
bed,  and  groped  about  in  the  darkness  for  the  window. 
He  reached  what  he  thought  was  the  window,  but,  in 
trying  to  raise  it,  he  broke  a  pane  of  glass.  Thinking 
that  they  would  now  have  enough  fresh  air  through 
the  broken  pane,  he  went  back  to  bed,  and  the  two 
young  men  slept  contentedly.  In  the  morning  they  dis- 
covered that  it  was  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  bookcase, 
and  not  in  the  window,  that  had  been  broken.  The 
young  men  had  been  breathing,  with  deep  content  all 
night,  the  fresh  air  that  came  from  the  bookcase. 

126.     The  Capture  of  a  Thief. 

A  shoe  merchant  in  a  large  city  saw  a  thief  snatch 
a  pair  of  shoes  from  his  counter  and  make  off  with 
them.     The   merchant   pursued   him,   and   the   thief, 
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seeing  that  he  would  likely  be  captured,  dropped  the 
shoes,  in  the  hope  that  the  merchant  would  give  up 
the  chase.  The  merchant  picked  up  the  shoes,  and 
continued  his  pursuit  of  the  thief,  shouting  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  "Stop  thief!" 

Seeing  the  merchant  running  with  a  pair  of  shoes  in 
his  hand  and  a  shouting  crowd  following  him,  a  police 
officer  mistook  him  for  the  thief,  and  placed  him  under 
arrest.  In  vain  the  merchant  protested  that  he  was 
not  the  thief,  but  was  in  pursuit  of  him.  The  officer 
did  not  believe  him,  and  took  him  to  the  police  station. 
Here  the  merchant  soon  established  his  identity,  and 
was  at  once  released.  The  officer  who  had  arrested 
him  felt  very  foolish. 

127.     The  Glories  of  Whitewash. 

A  missionary  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  wished  to 
give  his  house  a  coat  of  whitewash.  Not  having  any 
lime  with  which  to  do  it,  he  burned  some  coral,  and 
thus  reduced  it  to  a  white  powder.  Out  of  this  he  made 
his  whitewash,  and  painted  his  house.  The  natives 
were  much  interested  in  the  process. 

Next  day,  the  natives  were  so  delighted  with  the 
appearance  of  the  missionary's  house  that  they  all 
wanted  to  treat  their  own  houses  in  the  same  way. 
More  coral  was  burned,  whitewash  was  made,  brushes 
were  procured,  and  soon  every  hut  on  the  island  was 
gleaming  white.  Then  everything  inside  the  houses 
was  given  a  coat  of  whitewash.  Then  the  pigs  and  other 
animals  were  similarly  treated,  and  soon  the  mothers 
were  screaming  in  delight  over  the  beauty  of  their 
whitewashed  babies. 
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128.     An  Unusual  Thief. 

An  English  farmer  and  his  wife  were  visiting  London 
for  the  first  time.  One  of  the  places  of  interest  to  which 
they  went  was  a  large  museum.  As  they  entered  the 
building,  they  were  accosted  by  a  man  whom  they  took 
to  be  an  official  of  the  institution.  This  man  told  them 
that  it  was  a  rule  of  the  institution  that  all  visitors  must 
remove  their  boots  before  entering,  as  these  scratched 
the  polished  floors.  Now  the  farmer  and  his  wife  each 
happened  to  be  wearing  a  new  pair  of  boots.  Though 
they  thought  the  rule  rather  odd,  they  obediently 
removed  them,  and  left  them  in  charge  of  the  man,  as 
he  requested. 

As  they  walked  through  the  building,  they  noticed 
that  all  the  other  visitors  wore  their  boots.  They 
began  to  suspect  that  they  had  been  hoaxed.  The 
farmer  hastened  back  to  the  entrance,  but  found  that 
the  man  had  disappeared,  taking  the  boots  with  him. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  farmer  and  his  wife  were 
not  so  ready  to  trust  strangers  afterwards. 

129.     A  Clock  Thief. 

A  thief  entered  the  palace  of  the  king  of  France, 
intending  to  steal  a  valuable  clock,  that  hung  on  the  wall 
of  one  of  the  apartments.  He  had  just  placed  the 
ladder  against  the  wall,  and  was  about  to  mount  it  to 
take  down  the  clock,  when  the  king  himself  entered  the 
room.  Without  showing  the  slightest  sign  of  nervous- 
ness, the  thief  remarked  that  he  was  afraid  that  the 
ladder  would  slip.  The  king,  thinking  that  the  man 
was  one  of  the  servants  taking  the  clock  down  to  have 
it  repaired,  obligingly  held  the  ladder.  The  thief 
secured  the  clock,  and  at  once  disappeared. 
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Several  hours  later,  the  servants  reported  to  the 
king  that  a  valuable  clock  had  been  stolen  from  the 
palace.  At  once  the  incident  of  the  morning  flashed 
into  the  king's  mind.  He  realized  that  he  himself  had 
assisted  the  thief  to  secure  the  clock.  Laughingly  he 
bade  the  servants  say  no  more  about  the  matter,  for 
the  king  had  been  the  thief's  accomplice. 

130.     A  Remarkable  Cure. 

A  wealthy  lady  fancied  that  a  bristle  from  a  tooth- 
brush had  stuck  in  her  throat,  and  was  causing  an 
illness  which  was  slowly  killing  her.  Several  doctors 
examined  her  throat,  but  could  find  nothing  lodged 
there,  and  declared  that  her  illness  was  only  imaginary. 

At  last,  the  lady  called  a  young  surgeon  to  locate 
the  bristle.  He  had  heard  of  the  case  before,  and  at 
once  decided  upon  a  plan  of  action.  After  a  careful 
examination,  he  said  that  there  might  be  a  bristle  lodged 
low  down  in  the  throat.  He  went  to  another  room,  and 
secured  a  pair  of  forceps,  in  which  he  placed  a  bristle 
from  a  toothbrush,  without,  of  course,  the  woman's 
knowledge.  Then,  thrusting  the  forceps  into  her 
throat,  and  working  for  a  moment,  he  suddenly  jerked 
them  out,  and  showed  the  woman  the  bristle. 

After  this,  the  lady  quickly  recovered  her  former 
health.  She  spoke  very  highly  to  her  friends  of  the 
cleverness  of  the  young  surgeon. 

131.     The  Defeat  of  the  Savages. 

Many  years  ago,  a  ship,  sailing  in  the  South  Seas, 
anchored  off  the  coast  of  a  small  island.  The  sailors 
did  not  know  that  the  inhabitants  were  blood-thirsty 
savages.     The  ship  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  host  of 
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canoes,  filled  with  warriors,  who  had  come  to  attack 
and  plunder  the  ship,  and  perhaps  kill  the  sailors.  The 
warriors  swarmed  up  the  sides  of  the  ship,  the  crew 
being  powerless  to  hold  them  back.  The  crew  took 
to  the  rigging  for  safety,  and  the  savages  started  to 
plunder  the  vessel. 

One  of  the  sailors  happily  hit  upon  a  clever  plan. 
He  happened  to  have  about  him  some  boxes  of  tacks. 
These  he  contrived  to  scatter  over  the  deck  of  the  ship. 
As  the  savages,  in  their  bare  feet,  rushed  about  in  the 
eagerness  of  plunder,  they  trod  upon  the  tacks.  They 
were  soon  screeching  with  pain,  and,  not  understanding 
what  had  caused  it,  they  apparently  concluded  that 
some  unseen  enemy  was  fighting  against  them.  They 
threw  themselves  over  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  regained 
their  canoes,  and  returned  to  their  island. 

132.     A  Snake  Story. 

A  young  officer  had  just  arrived  in  India.  On  the 
evening  of  his  arrival,  hd  listened  with  great  interest  to 
many  stories  of  the  country,  told  by  his  brothe-r  officers. 
He  was  particularly  impressed  by  some  stories  of 
snakes,  and  learned  that  snakes  are  often  discovered  in 
the  most  unexpected  places,  sometimes  even  in  riding 
boots. 

The  next  morning,  as  the  officer  was  pulling  on  his 
boots,  he  felt  a  sharp  sting  at  the  sole  of  his  foot.  At 
once  the  snake  stories  of  the  previous  evening  recurred 
to  his  mind,  and  he  concluded  that  a  snake  was  in  his 
boot,  and  was  burying  its  fangs  in  his  foot.  He  stamped 
about  the  floor,  thinking  to  kill  the  reptile,  but  the 
stings  became  worse.  He  shouted  for-help,  and  finally 
fell  over  in  a  faint.    A  native  servant  ran  for  assistance. 
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Soon  a  doctor  and  several  officers  were  at  hand. 
They  hastil}'  removed  the  young  officer's  boot,  and 
discovered  at  the  bottom  a  hunting  spur.  When  the 
officer  was  restored  to  consciousness,  he  learned  that 
the  native  servants,  after  cleaning  the  boots  of  the 
officers,  always  place  the  spurs  inside  the  boots. 

133.     The  Borrowed  Umbrella. 

]\Iany  stories  are  told  of  the  kindness  of  heart  of 
good  Queen  Victoria.    Here  is  one. 

The  Queen  used  to  take  a  keen  delight  in  mingling 
with  the  common  people  without  being  recognized. 
She  sometimes  dressed  herself  very  plain h^,  and  went 
walking  alone  in  the  streets  of  London,  On  one  oc- 
casion, as  she  was  thus  passing  along  a  street  in  one  of 
the  poorer  sections  of  the  city,  she  was  overtaken  by  a 
shower  of  rain.  Calling  at  the  door  of  a  house,  she  asked 
the  woman  who  answered  her  knock  if  she  might  borrow 
an  umbrella.  The  woman,  not  knowing  who  her  caller 
was,  said  to  herself,  "If  I  lend  her  my  best  umbrella  I 
may  never  see  it  again."  So  she  gave  the  Queen 
her  second  best  umbrella,  which  however,  was  still 
quite  serviceable.  The  Queen  thanked  the  woman 
courteously,  promising  to  return  the  umbrella  very 
soon. 

Next  day,  a  royal  messenger  called  at  the  woman's 
house,  and  returned  the  borrowed  umbrella.  He  also 
brought  the  woman  a  purse  of  gold,  accompanied  by  a 
gracious  note  from  the  Queen. 

"If  I  had  known  it  was  the  Queen,"  said  the  woman 
afterwards,  "I  would  have  given  her  my  best  um- 
brella." 
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134.     How  a  Thief  was  Caught. 

Mustafa,  a  rich  and  wise  merchant  of  Bagdad,  had 
a  son.  Said,  whom  he  wished  to  train  in  ways  of  pru- 
dence. But  Said  had  a  friend,  Cassim,  whom  he 
trusted  fully,  but  who  had  cheated  him  on  several 
occasions  without  his  knowledge,  though  Mustafa  was 
well  aware  of  it.  The  merchant  wished  to  open  his 
son's  eyes  to  his  friend's  dishonesty.  He  arranged  to 
take  Said  on  a  journey  to  Damascus.  Before  leaving, 
Mustafa  asked  his  son  whom  he  might  entrust  with  his 
strong  box,  containing  his  gold  and  jewels.  Said  at 
once  suggested  his  friend  Cassim  as  the  most  honest 
man  in  Bagdad.  Accordingly,  Cassim  was  given  charge 
of  the  strong  box,  and  the  merchant  and  his  son  de- 
parted on  their  journey. 

On  their  return  some  months  later.  Said  at  once 
visited  Cassim,  whom  he  found  in  great  indignation 
because  the  merchant  had  placed  only  broken  stones 
in  the  box  entrusted  to  him.  When  Said  reported  this 
to  his  father,  Mustafa  remarked  that  Cassim  could 
know  what  was  in  the  box  only  by  breaking  three 
strong  locks  by  which  it  had  been  secured.  Said  at 
once  perceived  his  friend's  dishonesty,  and  carefully 
avoided  him  afterwards  as  his  father  had  hoped. 

135.     The  King  and  the  Peasant. 

A  king,  while  hunting  in  the  forest,  was  separated 
from  the  rest  of  his  party.  He  came  upon  a  peasant, 
seated  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  The  peasant  did  not 
recognize  the  king,  but  took  him  for  a  knight.  Upon 
inquiry,  the  king  learned  from  the  peasant  that  he  had 
been  waiting  since  daybreak  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
king,  who,  he  had  heard,  was  to  pass  that  point. 
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The  king  invited  the  man  to  get  up  behind  him  on 
his  horse,  and  he  would  take  him  to  a  place  where  he 
would  see  the  king.  As  they  rode  along,  the  peasant 
asked  his  companion  how  he  should  recognize  the  king 
when  he  saw  him.  He  was  told  to  watch  for  the  man 
who  kept  his  hat  on  while  the  others  took  theirs  off. 

Presently  they  came  up  with  the  king's  party.  All 
of  them  took  off  their  hats  when  they  rode  up.  The 
peasant  was  then  asked  to  point  out  the  king. 

"It  must  be  either  you  or  I,"  said  the  peasant, 
"for  we  are  the  only  ones  with  our  hats  on." 

136.     Remedy  for  Laziness. 

A  young  man,  who  had  been  convicted  of  a  serious 
crime,  had  been  sentenced  to  several  years  imprison- 
ment in  a  penitentiary.  He  made  up  his  mind  not  to  do 
the  laborious  work  that  the  other  prisoners  were  re- 
quired to  do.  Accordingly,  when  he  was  assigned  a 
disagreeable  task,  he  pretended  to  be  ill.  The  prison 
doctor  suspected  that  the  illness  was  only  feigned,  and 
had  the  young  man  sent  to  the  prison  hospital.  He 
instructed  the  nurses  to  watch  him  closely.  The 
prisoner  saw  that  he  was  being  watched,  and  decided  to 
convince  the  nurses  that  his  illness  was  genuine. 

One  morning  he  pretended  to  be  seized  with  a 
violent  fit.  His  body  writhed  and  contorted,  his  face 
grew  purple,  and  his  eyes  rolled  strangely.  The 
nurses  in  alarm  sent  hastily  for  the  doctor.  When  he 
arrived,  he  called  loudly  for  someone  to  bring  him  a 
red  hot  poker.  In  a  few  minutes  this  was  ready.  The 
doctor  took  it,  and  approached  the  prisoner,  apparently 
intending  to  apply  it  to  his  body.     When  the  prisoner 
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saw  this,  he  shrieked  in  fear,  and,  forgetting  all  about 
his  fit,  he  begged  piteously  not  to  be  burned. 

After  this  experience,  the  young  man  never  feigned 
illness  in  order  to  escape  work. 

137.     An  Effective  Cure. 

A  man  was  returning  home  late  one  summer  night 
from  the  nearby  town,  taking  a  short  cut  across  the 
fields.  He  had  been  drinking,  and  was  somewhat 
intoxicated.  As  he  was  passing  through  a  field  of  corn, 
he  suddenly  saw  before  him  the  figure  of  a  man  with 
outstretched  arms.  Thinking  that  it  was  a  robber 
about  to  demand  his  money,  the  man  quickly  struck 
him  a  heavy  blow  upon  the  head  with  the  stick  he  was 
carrying.  Then  grasping  him  about  the  waist,  he  threw 
him  with  great  force  upon  the  round.  The  figure  lay 
quite  still,  and  at  once  there  came  to  the  man's  mind 
that  fear  that  he  had  killed  his  assailant.  This  horrible 
thought  instantly  sobered  him,  and  he  made  all  haste 
to  his  home.  He  passed  the  night  trembling  with  fear, 
expecting  on  the  morrow  to  be  arrested  for  murder  by 
the  officers  of  the  law. 

When  at  last  the  morning  dawned,  the  man  could 
not  resist  the  impulse  to  visit  the  scene  of  the  tragedy. 
He  stole  out  secretly  to  the  field,  and,  as  he  expected, 
found  his  victim  lying  prostrate,  face  downward  upon 
the  ground.  Trembling  in  every  limb,  he  approached 
the  body,  turned  it  over,  looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  and 
then  uttered  a  cry  of  relief.  His  victim  was  only  a 
scarecrow,  dressed  up  to  look  like  a  man. 

The  experience  effectively  cured  the  man  of  his 
drinking  habits. 
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138.     Mistaken  Identity. 

A  young  man,  named  Wilhelm  Prinz,  was  travel- 
ling through  Germany  with  his  business  partner.  The 
route  was  to  take  them  through  a  small  town  in  which 
there  was  only  one  hotel.  Not  wishing  to  be  without 
accommodation  when  they  arrived,  Prinz  telegraphed 
ahead  to  the  landlord  to  reserve  two  rooms  for  a  par- 
ticular day. 

When  the  young  men  arrived  at  the  railway  station 
of  this  town,  they  were  surprised  to  see  the  building 
gaily  decorated  with  flags,  and  a  great  crowd  in  holiday 
attire  gathered  in  front  of  it.  They  were  still  further 
amazed  to  find  the  town  council  and  band  drawn  up  to 
welcome  them.  They  were  loudly  cheered  by  the  crowd 
as  they  alighted  from  the  train.  They  were  escorted  to 
a  fine  automobile,  and  a  procession  was  formed  to 
accompany  them  to  the  town  hall.  Not  until  they  had 
arrived  there  could  they  ask  the  meaning  of  the  re- 
ception, or  make  it  understood  who  they  were.  When 
their  identity  was  established,  there  was  first  indigna- 
tion, and  then  laughter,  on  the  part  of  the  citizens. 

It  was  soon  learned  that,  in  some  unaccountable 
way,  the  name  on  the  telegram  to  the  landlord  of  the 
hotel  had  been  turned  around  to  read  "PHnz  Wilhelm." 
The  citizens  of  the  town  thought  that  they  were  to 
have  the  honour  of  entertaining  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Germany. 

139.     Unlucky  Robbers. 

A  clergyman  was  once  walking  along  a  country  road 
late  at  night,  returning  from  a  visit  to  a  sick  parish- 
ioner. At  a  lonely  spot,  where  the  road  passed  a 
forest,  he  was  attacked  by  two  robbers,  who  took  his 
money  and  his  coat.    As  the  night  was  quite  cold,  the 
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clergyman  begged  one  of  the  robbers  to  give  him  his 
old  jacket  to  keep  him  warm.  This  was  agreed  to,  and 
one  of  the  men  took  off  his  coat  and  handed  it  to  the 
clergyman,  who  was  then  allowed  to  go. 

The  clergyman  had  not  gone  far  along  the  road 
when  he  heard  the  voices  of  the  robbers  calling  him. 
Not  wishing  to  be  captured  a  second  time,  he  hid  among 
the  bushes  at  the  roadside  until  they  had  gone  past. 
When  they  were  out  of  hearing,  he  resumed  his  way  and 
reached  his  home  in  safety. 

When  he  examined  the  jacket  next  day,  the  clergy- 
man found  in  the  pockets  several  times  as  much  money 
as  had  been  taken  from  him.  The  robber  who  owned 
the  jacket  had  forgotten  to  remove  the  money  when 
he  had  passed  it  over  to  the  clergj^man.  This  explained 
why  they  had  been  so  anxious  to  overtake  him  later. 
The  clergyman  was  able  to  buy  a  new  coat  to  replace 
the  one  he  had  lost,  and  still  had  a  considerable  sum  left 
to  give  to  the  poor  of  his  parish. 

140.     How  a  King  Found  an  Honest  Man. 

Long  ago,  in  a  far-off  country,  a  certain  king  wished 
to  find  a  man  to  whom  he  could  safely  entrust  the 
collection  of  the  taxes  of  his  realm.  He  caused  it  to  be 
published  abroad  that  he  needed  such  an  official,  and 
asked  all  the  applicants  to  come  to  the  palace  on  a 
particular  day.  When  the  applicants  arrived,  they 
were  directed  one  by  one  to  pass  through  a  dimly- 
lighted  corridor  to  a  chamber  where  the  king  would 
receive  them.  When  they  were  all  assembled,  the  king 
smilingly  said: 

"Gentlemen,  I  should  like  very  much  to  see  you 
dance." 
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All  the  men  but  one,  with  many  excuses  and  much 
confusion,  declined  to  dance.  Only  one  man  consented 
to  do  so,  and  he  danced  very  cheerfully  and  well.  When 
he  had  finished,  the  king  said  to  him: 

"You  are  the  man  whom  I  have  selected  for  the 
position  of  tax  collector  for  my  kingdom." 

The  king  had  placed  several  bags  of  money  in  the 
dimly-lighted  corridor,  and  each  of  the  men,  with  a 
single  exception,  had  helped  himself  liberally  from  the 
bags.  If  thej^  had  consented  to  dance  as  the  king  had 
requested,  the  rattling  of  the  money  in  their  pockets 
would  have  betrayed  their  dishonesty,  and  hence  their 
unfitness  for  the  position. 

141.     Heavy  Toll. 

Several  young  men  were  riding  on  bicycles  along  a 
country  road,  when  they  came  to  a  toll-gate.  One  of 
them  suggested  that  they  should  all  rush  past  without 
paying  toll.  The  plan  was  agreed  to,  and  the  whole 
party  rode  rapidly  past  the  toll-house. 

While  they  were  laughing  over  the  success  of  their 
plan,  one  of  the  young  men  turned  to  wave  good-bj^e 
to  the  gate-keeper,  who  stood  watching  them,  much 
puzzled  by  their  behaviour.  In  doing  this,  the  young 
man's  bicycle  swerved,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground. 
Several  others  fell  over  him,  and  in  a  moment  there  was 
a  confused  heap  of  young  men  and  bicycles  in  the  middle 
of  the  road.  They  had  been  riding  so  rapidly  that  the 
damage  was  rather  serious.  Some  of  the  bicycles  were 
broken,  and  some  of  the  young  men  were  painfully  cut 
and  bruised. 

The  toll-house  was  the  only  human  habitation  in 
sight.     The  young  men  decided  that  the  only  thing  to 
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do  was  to  beg  the  gate-keeper's  forgiveness,  and  ask  his 
assistance.  Both  were  quite  willingly  given,  and  then 
the  young  men  learned  that  bicyclists  did  not  have  to 
pay  toll. 

142.     The  Farmer  and  the  Dwarf. 

A  farmer  owned  a  field  which  contained  a  hill.  He 
had  never  ploughed  this  field,  but  one  year  he  decided 
to  do  so.  He  had  hardly  begun  to  plough  when  a 
dwarf,  who  made  his  home  in  the  hill,  appeared,  and 
asked  the  farmer  how  he  dared  to  plough  the  roof  of  his 
house.  The  farmer  tried  to  show  the  dwarf  that  it 
would  be  in  the  interests  of  each  of  them  that  the  field 
should  be  cultivated,  but  the  dAvarf  refused  to  be  con- 
vinced. At  last  the  farmer  made  a  proposal.  He  said 
that,  if  he  were  allowed  to  pla\it  the  field,  he  would  give 
the  dwarf  all  that  grew  beneath  the  ground,  while  he 
himself  should  have  all  that  grew  above  it.  The  follow- 
ing 3'"ear  the  dwarf  should  have  all  that  grew  above  the 
ground,  while  the  farmer  should  have  all  that  grew 
beneath  it.  The  proposal  seemed  reasonable  to  the 
dwarf,  and  he  accepted  it. 

The  first  year,  the  farmer  sowed  wheat  upon  the 
field.  When  the  harvest  came,  he  took  all  the  grain 
which  grew  above  the  ground,  while  the  dwarf  had 
only  the  useless  roots,  which  grew  in  the  ground.  The 
dwarf,  however,  thought  that  things  would  be  balanced 
the  following  year. 

But  the  following  year,  the  cunning  farmer  planted 
carrots,  and  again  the  dwarf  was  defrauded.  Accord- 
ing to  the  agreement,  he  got  only  the  tops  of  the  carrots 
which  grew  above  the  ground,  while  the  farmer  took 
the  roots  which  grew  in  the  ground. 
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143.  A  Useful  Cork  Leg. 

Many  j'ears  ago  a  trading  ship  was  wrecked  in  a 
storm  near  an  unknoA\'Ti  island  in  the  South  Pacific. 
Several  of  the  sailors  managed  after  great  difficulty  to 
reach  the  shore  of  the  island.  The  next  day  they 
started  out  to  explore  the  place,  each  sailor  going  by 
himself  in  a  different  direction  from  the  others. 

One  of  the  sailors  came  unexpectedlj'-  upon  a  party 
of  savages.  They  looked  at  him  curiously,  and  presently 
began  talking  together  and  making  signs  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  the  sailor  the  impression  that  his  life  was  in 
danger.  He  decided  that,  if  he  were  going  to  escape,  he 
must  do  something  unusual. 

Now  it  happened  that  this  sailor  had  a  cork  leg. 
Taking  a  large  knife  from  his  pocket,  he  plunged  the 
blade  into  this  leg  with  sufficient  force  to  make  the  knife 
stand  out  by  itself.  The  natives  looked  surprised. 
Then,  removing  the  knife,  the  sailor  detached  the  leg, 
and  threw  it  on  the  ground  beside  him.  The  natives 
looked  at  him  in  astonishment.  Then,  seizing  his  head 
with  both  his  hands,  the  sailor  made  motions  as  if  to 
unscrew  it  from  his  body.  This  was  more  than  the 
savages  could  endure.  They  turned  and  fled  in  fear 
from  the  presence  of  what  they  believed  to  be  a  super- 
natural being. 

Thus  the  sailor  was  able  to  rejoin  his  companions  in 
safety. 

144.  The  Two  Presents. 

Before  Louis  XIV.  of  France  became  king,  he  used  to 
visit  the  homes  of  the  peasants,  sometimes  even  dining 
with  them.  On  one  occasion  he  took  dinner  at  the 
home  of  an  old  peasant,  and  ate  heartily  of  his  turnips, 
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which  he  praised  very  highly.  When  the  prince  later 
became  king,  the  old  peasant  sent  him  as  a  present  a 
very  large  turnip.  The  king  received  the  turnip  as 
courteously  as  if  it  had  been  a  very  fine  jewel,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  placed  among  his  treasures.  He  invited 
the  old  man  to  dine  with  him,  and,  when  he  was  leaving, 
gave  him  five  thousand  francs. 

Some  time  later,  a  gentleman  of  the  court,  hearing 
of  the  king's  gift  to  the  peasant,  gave  the  king  a  fine 
horse,  expecting  to  receive  a  rich  reward  in  return.  But 
the  king  suspected  the  gentleman's  motives.  He  gave 
him  a  carefully  wrapped  parcel,  which  he  instructed 
him  not  to  open  till  he  reached  home.  The  gentleman 
expected  to  find  a  very  valuable  gift,  and  was  much 
disappointed  to  find  upon  opening  the  parcel,  a  very 
large  turnip.  Thinking  that  some  mistake  had  been 
made  in  the  parcel,  he  hastened  to  the  king  to  enquire. 
But  the  king  assured  him  that  no  mistake  had  been 
made,  and  that  in  fact  he  was  being  very  well  paid  for 
his  gift,  for  he  had  been  given  a  turnip  which  had 
cost  the  king  five  thousand  francs. 

145.     A  Frightful   Experience. 

A  young  man  was  walking  one  day  in  the  grounds 
of  an  insane  asylum.  He  came  upon  one  of  the  patients, 
seated  on  a  bench  under  a  tree.  The  young  man 
thought  that  the  patient  had  a  singularly  wild  appear- 
ance, and  decided  that  he  must  be  a  dangerous  lunatic. 
Accordingly,  he  turned  to  walk  away;  but,  to  his  an- 
noyance, the  lunatic  followed. 

Somewhat  alarmed,  he  began  to  walk  faster,  and 
his  pursuer  also  increased  his  pace.  Now  thoroughly 
frightened,   the  young  man  began  to   run,   and  the 
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lunatic  did  likewise.  In  terror  the  3'oung  man  saw  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  reach  the  gate  of  the  asylum 
grounds,  and,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  he  decided 
to  try  to  scale  the  wall. 

He  made  a  tremendous  leap  for  the  top  of  the  wall, 
but,  missing  his  hold,  he  fell  back  upon  the  ground, 
breathless  and  completely  terrified.  He  regained  his 
feet,  but  the  lunatic  was  almost  upon  him.  Seeing  the 
impossibility  of  escape,  the  young  man  turned  to  face 
his  pursuer,  expecting  to  be  murdered  in  cold  blood. 

With  a  wdld  look  in  his  eyes,  the  lunatic  came 
closer.  He  touched  the  young  man  gently  upon  the 
arm.  "Tag,  you're  it,"  he  said.  Then  he  turned 
and  rushed  back  to  the  asylum,  leaving  the  frightened 
young  man  in  speechless  surprise. 

146.     A  Wonderful  Invention. 

A  young  French  soldier,  who  was  stationed  in 
Algeria,  wrote  home  to  his  old  father  that  he  wished  a 
pair  of  new  boots.  After  buying  a  good,  strong  pair, 
the  old  man  inquired  of  a  friend  how  he  should  send 
them  to  his  son.  The  friend  advised  him  to  send  them 
by  telegraph.  When  the  old  man  objected  that  this 
would  cost  a  great  deal,  the  friend  replied  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  would  cost  him  nothing.  All  he  needed  to  do 
was  to  go  out  into  the  open  country,  and  hang  the  boots 
on  the  telegraph  wires.  Delighted  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  plan,  the  old  man  proceeded  at  once  to  carry 
it  out. 

As  he  was  hanging  the  new  boots  on  the  wires,  a 
beggar  watched  him  from  a  distance.  As  soon  as  he 
was  out  of  sight,  the  beggar  took  dowa  the  new  boots, 
and  hung  his  own  old  and  worn  pair  in  their  place. 
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Next  day  the  father  was  curious  to  see  if  his  son's 
boots  had  really  gone.  He  went  to  the  spot  where  he 
had  placed  them  on  the  wires,  and  was  astonished  to 
see  the  old  battered  boots  that  hung  in  their  place. 

"Upon  my  word!"  said  the  old  man  to  himself, 
"this  telegraph  is  a  wonderful  invention.  It  was  only 
yesterday  that  I  sent,  for  nothing,  the  new  boots  all  the 
way  to  Algeria.  Already  they  have  reached  my  son, 
and  his  old  boots  have  had  time  to  come  back." 

147.     Ignorance  is  Bliss. 

A  farmer's  wife,  going  to  her  dairy  one  morning, 
found  a  dead  mouse  in  her  cream  crock.  As  she  did 
not  wish  to  lose  the  cream,  she  churned  it  as  usual. 
The  butter  looked  good;  in  fact,  no  one  would  have 
ever  suspected  that  it  had  been  made  from  cream  in 
which  a  mouse  had  been  drowned.  But  the  woman 
could  not  bring  herself  to  eat  the  butter.  At  last  she 
took  it  to  her  grocer,  and,  telling  him  quite  frankly 
what  had  happened,  asked  him  to  exchange  it  for 
another  roll  from  his  stock. 

"You  know,"  she  said,  "what  the  mind  does  not 
know,  the  heart  does  not  grieve  over." 

The  grocer  declared  that  he  was  quite  willing  to  do 
as  she  proposed.  Taking  the  butter  from  the  woman, 
he  carried  it  to  his  refrigerator  at  the  back  of  his  store, 
and  returned  in  a  moment  with  a  roll,  which  he  said 
he  was  sure  she  would  find  satisfactory. 

A  few  days  later,  when  the  farmer's  wife  again 
visited  the  store,  the  grocer  asked  her  how  she  had  liked 
the  butter  that  he  had  given  her  in  exchange  for  her 
own. 
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"It  was  splendid,"  she  replied.  "In  fact,  I  could 
not  have  told  it  from  my  owti  butter." 

"Neither  could  I,"  said  the  grocer,  "It  was  your 
own.  I  gave  you  back  the  same  roll  you  brought  in. 
You  know  that  what  the  mind  does  not  know,  the  heart 
does  not  grieve  over." 

148.     An  Unlucky  Confession. 

A  young  man  had  been  sent  out  to  collect  accounts 
for  his  employer.  Returning  home  late  in  the  evening 
with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  he  was  met  at  a 
lonely  point  in  the  road  by  a  masked  robber,  who 
pointed  a  revolver  at  his  head,  and  demanded  his 
pocket  book.  The  young  man,  seeing  that  resistance 
would  be  useless,  said  that  he  would  give  up  his  money 
if  the  robber  would  do  him  one  favour.  The  robber 
declared  that  he  would  make  no  promises,  until  he  had 
heard  the  nature  of  the  favour  required  of  him.  The 
young  man  then  explained  that  he  did  not  want  his 
employers  to  think  that  he  had  tamely  submitted  to 
being  robbed  without  a  struggle,  and  so  he  washed  the 
robber  to  shoot  a  bullet  through  his  hat.  This  would 
be  evidence  to  his  employers  that  he  had  stood  in 
danger  of  his  life  if  he  had  not  surrendered  the  money. 

The  robber  agreed  to  the  young  man's  request,  and 
taking  his  hat  in  his  hand,  fired  his  revolver  at  it  point 
blank.  A  black  spot  was  burned  in  the  hat,  but  no 
bullet  hole  could  be  seen.  Then  the  robber  laughingly 
confessed  that  his  cartridges  contained  n*o  bullets,  and 
said  that  the  explosion  of  the  powder  was  enough  to 
frighten  any  of  his  victims  into  handing  over  their  money 
to  him. 
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Thereupon,  the  young  man  sprang  upon  the  robber, 
beat  him  soundly,  and  recovered  his  pocket  book. 
He  also  took  the  revolver  so  that  the  robber  might  not 
terrifv  anv  more  travellers. 


149.     Breaking  the  Bad  News. 

Frederick  the  Great,  king  of  Prussia,  once  had  a 
handsome  charger,  to  which  he  was  much  attached. 
It  was  a  very  intelligent  and  affectionate  animal,  noble 
in  appearance,  and  altogether  a  horse  fit  for  a  king  to 
ride. 

One  day,  when  the  king  was  much  irritated  and 
worried  over  state  affairs,  an  equerry  came  to  inform 
him  that  the  horse  was  ill.  The  king,  in  a  fit  of  petulant 
rage,  exclaimed: 

"Anyone  who  dares  to  come  to  me  with  the  news 
that  the  horse  is  dead  shall  be  immediately  hanged." 

Knowing  the  fierceness  of  the  king's  temper,  none 
of  the  equerries  doubted  that  he  would  carry  out  his 
threat. 

A  few  days  later  the  horse  was  dead.  There  was 
consternation  in  the  royal  household.  Remembering 
the  king's  dreadful  threat,  the  equerries  shrank  from 
carrying  the  news  to  him.  At  length,  one  of  the  young- 
est declared  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  undertake  the 
task,  and  he  went  boldly  to  the  king. 

"Well,  how  is  the  horse?"  demanded  Frederick. 

"Your  Majesty,"  replied  the  young  man,  "the  horse 
is  in  his  stall.  He  is  lying  down.  He  does  not  move. 
He  does  not  eat.  He  has  no  strength.  He  does  not 
breathe.    He  does  not — " 
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"Then,"  said  the  king  impatient!}',  "the  horse  must 
be  dead." 

"Your  Majesty  is  quite  right,"  calmly  replied  the 
equerry,  "and  may  it  please  you  to  observe  that  you 
have  announced  the  fact  yourself." 

150.     The  Jealous   Courtiers. 

A  famous  artist  had  been  asked  by  a  Prince  to  make 
a  marble  statue  of  him  on  horseback.  The  artist  was 
overjoj-ed  with  the  commission,  and  worked  early  and 
late  upon  the  statue.  At  last  the  work  was  done,  and 
the  statue  was  set  up  in  a  public  square  in  the  capital. 
The  Prince  and  his  courtiers  came  to  see  it  unveiled. 
The  Prince  was  highly  pleased  with  its  beauty,  and, 
shaking  the  artist  by  the  hand,  warmly  congratulated 
him  on  the  excellence  of  the  work. 

The  courtiers  were  jealous  of  the  attention  and 
favour  thus  bestowed  by  the  Prince  upon  the  artist. 
They  began  to  look  for  some  means  to  humiliate  the 
artist.  It  was  impossible  to  find  fault  with  the  figure  of 
the  Prince,  but  they  sought  to  find  imperfections  in  the 
figure  of  the  horse.  They  pointed  out  that  the  head 
was  too  large,  that  the  curve  of  the  neck  was  awkward, 
and  that  the  tail  was  ungraceful.  The  artist  listened 
quietly  to  their  criticisms,  and,  appearing  to  agree  with 
them,  asked  permission  to  keep  the  statue  a  few  days 
longer. 

A  temporary  screen  was  built  about  the  statue,  and 
the  sound  of  chisel  and  mallet  was  heard  behind  it  for 
several  days.  The  courtiers  were  delighted  that  the 
artist  had  seen  the  truth  of  their  criticisms,  and  they 
began  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  their  artistic 
taste. 
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At  length  the  artist  again  summoned  the  Prince 
and  his  courtiers  to  view  the  statue.  This  time  they 
all  pronounced  it  perfect.  The  artist  then  announced 
that  he  had  not  changed  a  single  detail  in  the  statue. 
The  courtiers  asked  the  meaning  of  the  hammering 
behind  the  screen.  The  artist  replied  that  he  was  merely 
smashing  the  artistic  reputations  of  the  courtiers. 

151.     The  Magician's  Assistant. 

Once  in  Persia  there  lived  a  magician,  who  had 
secured  such  a  power  over  unseen  spirits  that  he  could 
make  them  do  whatever  he  desired.  He  had  only  to  will 
it,  and,  through  their  influence,  any  object  about  him 
would  become  any  other  object  he  wished.  A  single 
word  was  sufficient  to  turn  it  into  another  thing,  and 
another  word  was  sufficient  to  turn  it  back  into  its 
former  state. 

The  magician  had  a  j'oung  assistant,  who  had  often 
heard  his  master's  magic  words,  and  seen  the  wonderful 
things  he  did.  He  often  thought  that  he  would  like  to 
try  to  exercise  the  same  powers  himself.  The  oppor- 
tunity came  one  day,  when,  before  going  out,  the 
magician  had  ordered  his  assistant  to  have  ready  his 
bath  when  he  returned.  The  young  man  was  lazy,  and 
he  decided  to  call  the  spirits  to  his  aid.  He  addressed 
to  the  broom  certain  magic  words  that  he  had  heard  his 
master  use,  and  commanded  it  to  bring  water.  To  his 
delight,  the  broom  seized  two  pails,  and  carried  water 
from  the  river.  When  the  bath  was  full,  the  j^oung  man 
could  not  recall  the  magic  words  necessary  to  get  the 
broom  to  stop.  He  tried  all  the  words  he  could  think  of, 
but  still  the  broom  kept  on  carrjnng  water.  In  despair 
he  seized  a  hatchet,  and  cut  the  broom  into  two  pieces; 
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but  this  only  made  matters  worse,  for  each  half  started 
bringing  two  pails  of  water  at  a  time.  j^ 

The  whole  house  was  flooded  when  the  magician 
returned.  Seeing  what  had  occurred,  he  addressed  the 
proper  words  to  the  broom,  and  it  immediately  re- 
turned to  its  proper  state.  The  assistant  never  after- 
wards called  upon  the  spirits  to  assist  him. 

152.     Unusual  Whipped  Cream. 

Florence  had  just  reached  the  most  exciting  part  of 
the  story  she  was  reading  when  her  mother  asked  her 
to  whip  the  cream  for  the  peaches  that  were  to  be  served 
at  dessert.  Florence  did  not  like  to  be  interrupted  at 
that  moment,  but  nevertheless  she  obeyed  at  once. 
Going  to  the  refrigerator,  she  secured  a  cream  bottle, 
and  poured  its  contents  into  a  bowl.  Then,  taking  the 
cream  whip,  she  began  her  task,  hoping  that  it  would 
take  only  a-short  time,  so  that  she  could  soon  get  back 
to  her  story. 

Presently  she  thought  that  she  could  turn  the  cream 
whip  and  read  her  book  at  the  same  time.  So  she  sat 
down  at  the  kitchen  table  with  the  book  in  her  lap. 
She  found  that  she  could  quite  easily  keep  her  eyes  on 
the  book,  while  she  kept  her  hands  busily  employed 
whipping  the  cream.  "Killing  two  birds  with  one 
stone,"  she  thought. 

For  some  time  Florence  was  so  intensely  interested 
in  the  story  that  she  did  not  take  her  eyes  off  the  book 
to  look  at  the  cream,  but  her  hands  kept  mechanically 
at  work.  She  was  dimly  aware  that  the  cream  whip 
was  moving  with  more  and  more  difficulty.  Presently, 
she  found  that  she  could  scarcely  move  it  at  all,  and 
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she  looked  up  from  the  book,  thinking  that  she  had 
whipped  the  cream  beautifullj'  stiff. 

She  was  surprised  to  see  some  solid  yellow  particles 
floating  on  the  top.  It  was  the  strangest  whipped 
cream  she  had  ever  seen,  and  she  called  her  mother  to 
look  at  it.  Her  mother  looked  at  it  with  some  uncer- 
tainty for  a  moment,  and  then  laughed  heartily. 
Florence  had  made,  not  whipped  cream,  but  butter. 
She  had  taken  a  bottle  of  sour  cream,  instead  of  a  bottle 
of  sweet  cream  from  the  refrigerator,  and  her  interest  in 
the  story  had  prevented  her  making  the  discovery 
earlier. 

153.     The  Wonderful  Porridge  Pot. 

A  little  girl  lived  with  her  mother  in  a  cottage  in  a 
small  village  near  a  forest.  They  were  very  poor,  and 
often  had  not  enough  to  eat.  One  day  when  the  little 
girl  was  out  in  the  forest,  weeping  because  she  was  so 
hungry,  a  fairy  appeared  and  inquired  the  cause  of  her 
grief.  When  the  little  girl  told  how  hungry  she  was, 
the  fairy  said : 

"See,  here  is  a  magic  pot.  Whenever  you  are 
hungry,  put  it  upon  the  stove  and  say,  'Little  pot,  boil.' 
When  you  wish  it  to  cease  boiling,  say,  'Little  pot, 
stop.'  Be  sure  always  to  say  just  these  words  and  no 
others,  and  you  vnW  have  all  the  food  you  need." 

The  little  girl  carried  the  pot  home,  and  did  as  the 
fairy  had  commanded.  Sure  enough,  when  she  placed 
the  pot  upon  the  stove  and  said,  "Little  pot,  boil," 
it  began  steaming  and  bubbling,  and  soon  a  fine  pot  of 
porridge  was  ready.  When  she  said,  "Little  pot,  stop," 
it  stopped  boiling  at  once.  After  this,  the  little  girl  and 
her  mother  never  lacked  for  food,  and  they  lived  to- 
gether in  comfort. 
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One  day  when  the  little  girl  was  away,  her  mother 
felt  hungry,  and  decided  to  have  a  dish  of  porridge. 
She  placed  the  magic  pot  on  the  stove  and  said,  "Little 
pot,  boil."  But  when  enough  porridge  had  been  pre- 
pared, she  forgot  the  words  to  say  to  get  the  pot  to 
stop.  Try  as  she  might,  she  could  not  recall  them,  and 
in  the  meantime  the  pot  kept  on  boiling.  Soon  the 
porridge  boiled  over  upon  the  stove  and  upon  the  floor. 
It  filled  the  kitchen,  and  poured  out  into  the  other 
rooms  of  the  cottage.  Then  it  flowed  out  of  the  doors 
into  the  street.  It  began  to  run  into  all  the  other 
houses  of  the  village,  and  the  people  were  driven  from 
their  homes. 

By  this  time  the  little  girl  had  returned.  Seeing  at  a 
glance  what  had  occurred,  she  shouted  at  the  top  of  her 
voice,  ''Little  pot,  stop!"  The  pot  at  once  ceased 
boiling,  but  the  people  of  the  village  had  to  eat  their 
way  back  into  their  houses. 

154.     The  Recruit  who  Mixed  his  Answers. 

Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  took  a  personal 
interest  in  his  soldiers.  He  frequently  called  from  the 
ranks  a  recruit  who  attracted  his  attention.  He  was 
accustomed  to  ask  each  man  three  questions:  How 
old  are  j^ou?  How  long  have  j^ou  been  in  my  service? 
Are  you  satisfied  with  your  pay  and  your  treatment? 
These  questions  were  nearly  always  asked  in  the  same 
order,  so  that  the  soldiers  could  usually  anticipate  cor- 
rectly what  the  king  would  say  to  them. 

On  one  occasion  he  called  to  him  a  young  French 
recruit  whom  he  noticed  for  the  first  time.  This 
soldier  knew  little  of  the  German  language,  but  his 
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companions  had  instructed  him  as  to  the  answers  he 
should  give.  This  time,  however,  the  king  did  not 
ask  the  questions  in  the  usual  order. 

"How  long  have  you  been  in  my  service?"  he  asked 
the  soldier. 

"Twenty-one  years,"  replied  the  soldier,  thinking 
he  had  been  asked  his  age. 

"Indeed,"  said  the  king,  "then  you  must  be  an 
older  man  than  you  look.    How  old  are  you?" 

"One  year,"  answered  the  soldier,  thinking  he  had 
been  asked  the  length  of  his  period  of  service. 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  the  king  in  amazement,  "one 
or  the  other  of  us  must  be  mad." 

"Both,"  replied  the  soldier,  thinking  that  he  had 
been  asked  as  to  whether  his  pay  and  treatment  had 
been  satisfactory. 

At  this  the  king  became  verj'^  angry,  and  the  soldier, 
seeing  that  he  must  have  made  some  mistake,  ex- 
plained in  French  what  he  had  intended  to  say.  The 
king  saw  the  humour  of  the  situation,  and  laughingly 
advised  the  soldier  to  stick  to  his  owti  language  in  the 
future. 

155.     The  Black  Douglas. 

In  the  days  of  Robert  Bruce,  there  lived  in  Scotland 
a  brave  knight  of  the  Douglas  clan.  Because  of  his 
black  hair  and  swarthy  complexion,  he  had  acquired 
the  name  of  the  Black  Douglas.  During  the  war  wdth 
the  English,  who  had  invaded  Scotland,  he  performed  so 
many  daring  deeds  and  proved  himself  so  skilful  a 
leader  that  he  was  much  feared  by  the  eneni}'.  His 
fame  had  spread  abroad  so  greatly  that  English  mothers 
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used  to  frighten  their  children,  when  they  were  ill- 
behaved,  by  telling  them  that  the  Black  Douglas  would 
get  them. 

There  was  one  castle  in  Scotland  held  by  the 
English  which  the  Scots  wished  particularly  to  regain. 
It  was  strongly  fortified,  and  carefully  guarded.  The 
Black  Douglas  decided  to  try  to  capture  the  castle  by 
strategy.  He  chose  a  day  when  the  English  defenders 
were  celebrating  a  holiday  in  feasting  and  drinking,  so 
that  there  were  fewer  guards  than  usual  on  the  walls. 

Covering  themselves  with  their  c-loaks,  the  Scots 
crept  upon  hands  and  knees  slowly  towards  the  walls  in 
the  evening  twilight.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  English 
soldiers,  who  was  putting  her  child  to  sleep,  drew  the 
attention  of  the  guard  to  the  strange  dark  objects. 
The  guard  assured  her  that  they  were  only  cattle 
grazing  in  the  meadows. 

The  woman,  with  no  thought  of  danger,  continued 
soothing  her  child  to  rest,  singing  a  refrain  which  she 
made  up  as  she  sang: 

"Hush  ye,  hush  ye,  little  pet  ye! 
Hush  ye,  hush  ye,  do  not  fret  ye! 
The  Black  Douglas  shall  not  get  ye!" 

Presently  a  heavy  hand  was  laid  on  her  shoulder, 
and  a  stern  voice  said,  "Do  not  be  so  sure  of  that!" 
It  was  the  Black  Douglas  himself,  who  had  just  climbed 
over  the  wall.  He  was  closely  followed  by  many 
Scottish  soldiers.  The  English,  taken  by  surprise, 
made  but  little  resistance,  and  the  castle  was  soon  in 
the  hands  of  the  Scots. 

The  woman  and  her  child  were  spared  by  the  cap- 
tors, and  sent  in  safety  to  England,  but  it  is  probable 
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that  she  never  again  made  up  songs  about  the  Black 
Douglas. 

156.     The  Peasant  and  the  Robbers. 

A  peasant  was  riding  to  market,  leading  a  goat  by  a 
rope  attached  to  the  saddle.  The  goat  had  a  bell  tied  to 
its  neck,  and,  as  the  peasant  rode  along,  he  could  hear 
its  tinkle.  Three  robbers  saw  him,  and  they  at  once 
began  to  plan  what  part  of  his  property  each  would 
take. 

"I  shall  steal,  the  goat,"  declared  the  first  robber, 
"and  I  shall  be  safely  out  of  sight  before  the  peasant 
discovers  the  theft." 

"And  I  shall  take  his  donkey,  and  receive  his  thanks 
while  doing  so,"  said  the  second  robber. 

"I  shall  do  even  better  than  either  of  you,"  an- 
nounced the  third  robber.  "I  shall  take  his  coat  from 
his  back,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  regarded  as  his 
friend  and  benefactor." 

The  robbers  accordingly  concealed  themselves  at 
various  points  on  the  roadside.  As  the  peasant  passed 
him,  the  first  robber  quietly  slipped  up  behind,  and, 
removing  the  bell  from  the  goat's  neck,  tied  it  to  the 
donkey's  tail.  He  then  cut  the  rope,  and  quicklj'-  led 
the  goat  out  of  sight. 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  peasant  discovered  with 
amazement  that  his  goat  was  not  following  him.  He 
dismounted,  and  rushed  hither  and  thither  on  both 
sides  of  the  road,  looking  for  the  lost  animal.  While 
he  was  in  this  state  of  perplexity,  the  second  robber 
came  up,  and  declared  that  he  had  seen  the  goat  being 
led  off. 
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''I  could  hold  your  donkey  while  you  chase  the 
robber  and  recover  your  property,"  suggested  the 
second  robber. 

The  old  man  thankfully  accepted  the  proposal,  and 
made  haste  in  the  direction  his  supposed  friend  indi- 
cated. When  he  returned  to  the  spot,  after  a  fruitless 
search  for  the  goat,  he  discovered,  to  his  great  conster- 
nation, that  his  donkey  was  gone. 

"Well,  at  any  rate,  I  am  on  my  guard  now,"  said 
the  peasant  to  himself.  "I  shall  not  be  so  easily  robbed 
of  any  more  of  my  property.  And  he  proceeded  on 
foot  toward  the  town. 

Presently  he  came  upon  the  third  robber,  seated 
beside  a  well  by  the  roadside.  This  man  was  uttering 
loud  lamentations,  and  wringing  his  hands,  apparently 
in  great  distress. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  inquired  the  old  man  kindly. 
"You  must  not  think  that  you  are  the  onl}^  person  in 
the  world  who  has  troubles." 

"Oh,  I  have  had  the  most  dreadful  misfortune," 
said  the  robber,  still  weeping.  "I  was  carrying  a  bag 
of  precious  jewels,  and,  by  accident,  I  let  it  fall  into  the 
well." 

"Why  do  you  not  dive  into  the  water,  and  recover 
it?"  inquired  the  peasant. 

"I  can  neither  dive  nor  swim,"  replied  the  robber, 
"but  I  should  be  glad  to  give  half  the  jewels  to  any  man 
who  would  secure  them  for  me." 

This  seemed  to  the  peasant  to  be  a  good  opportunity 
to  make  up  the  loss  of  his  goat  and  donkey.  He  de- 
clared that  he  would  be  willing  to  dive  into  the  well 
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and  bring  back  the  jewels  upon  such  a  condition.  The 
robber  agreed  to  the  proposal  with  apparent  joy. 
Thereupon,  the  old  man  drew  off  his  coat,  and  gave  it 
to  the  robber  to  hold.  He  plunged  into  the  well,  and 
groped  about  for  a  long  time,  but,  of  course,  found  no 
jewels.  Disappointed  at  his  failure,  he  climbed  out  of 
the  well,  only  to  find  that  his  supposed  benefactor  had 
disappeared,  taking  his  coat  with  him. 
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157.     Clytie. 

Clytie  was  a  very  beautiful  maiden,  but  she  was 
idle.  One  morning  she  stood  in  the  garden,  watching 
Apollo,  the  sun  god,  driving  his  horses  of  fire  across  the 
sky.  She  stood  admiring  him  so  long  that  she  forgot 
about  her  tasks.  Day  after  day  she  did  this,  finding 
Apollo  so  beautiful  that  she  could  not  stop  watching 
him. 

At  last,  one  day,  Apollo  saw  Clytie;  and,  being  dis- 
pleased that  she  should  watch  him  so,  he  drew  rein  and 
looked  straight  into  her  eyes.  Then  a  strange  thing 
occurred.  Clytie's  brown  eyes  grew  larger  and  larger, 
until  they  grew  together  into  one  great  brown  eye; 
her  yellow  curls  straightened,  and  stood  out  around  her 
head;  her  green  dress  turned  into  several  large  leaves; 
her  body  became  a  stiff,  straight  stalk;  her  toes  sank  into 
the  ground,  and  turned  into  roots.  Clytie  had  been 
transformed  into  a  sunflower.  And  that  is  why  the 
sunflower  stands  stiff  and  straight  all  summer  long, 
looking  toward  the  sun. 

158.     How  the  Bear  got  his  Stumpy  Tail. 

Bears  once  had  fine  long  bushy  tails  like  foxes  and 
squirrels.  One  day  a  bear  met  a  fox,  who  was  carrying 
over  his  shoulder  a  fine  string  of  fish  which  he  had 
stolen.  When  the  bear  asked  him  where  he  had  got  the 
fish,  the  fox  made  up  a  fine  story  about  them.    He  told 
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the  bear  that  he  had  caught  them  himself,  and  then 
he  described  the  plan.  He  said  that  he  had  put  his 
tail  down  a  hole  in  the  ice,  and,  when  the  fish  had 
bitten  it,  he  had  pulled  them  out. 

The  bear  thought  the  plan  a  good  one,  and,  as  he 
was  very  fond  of  fish,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  tr}^  it 
himself.  Accordingly  he  made  a  hole  in  the  ice,  and 
thrust  his  tail  down  into  it.  The  day  was  very  cold, 
'and  soon  the  water  began  to  freeze  about  the  bear's  tail. 
The  tail  began  to  hurt,  and  the  bear  thought  the  fish 
must  be  biting.  He  gave  a  tremendous  tug,  thinking 
to  land  a  great  string  of  fish.  But  alas!  the  tail  was 
frozen  fast  in  the  ice,  and  snapped  off  short.  And  that 
is  the  reason  why  bears  to-day  have  stumpy  tails. 

159.     Latona  and  the  Frogs. 

The  goddess  Latona  came  one  day  to  a  clear  pool  of 
water  with  her  children,  Apollo  and  Diana.  They  were 
tired  and  thirsty,  and  wished  to  drink.  There  were 
people  on  the  bank  of  the  pool,  gathering  willows  to 
make  baskets,  and  they  would  not  permit  Latona  and 
her  children  to  drink.  Latona  begged  them  at  least 
to  allow  her  children  to  quench  their  thirst,  but  the 
people  only  laughed  at  her  request.  Then,  wading 
into  the  pool,  they  stirred  up  the  mud  at  the  bottom, 
until  the  water  was  unfit  to  drink. 

Latona  at  length  grew  angry  at  their  cruelty  and 
selfishness,  and  exclaimed,  "May  they  never  leave  the 
pool,  but  spend  their  lives  there!"  And  then  a  wonder- 
ful change  came  over  these  cruel  people.  Their  bodies 
grew  small,  their  backs  green,  their  feet  webbed,  and 
their  eyes  large  and  protruding.     Their  mouths  were 
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stretched,  their  throats  were  bloated,  and  their  necks 
disappeared.  The  goddess  had  turned  them  into  frogs. 
And  to-day  their  harsh  voices  may  be  heard,  during 
the  warm  evenings  of  the  spring-time,  croaking  in  the 
ponds. 

160.     How  the  Robin's  Breast  Became  Red. 

Long,  long  ago,  there  was  in  the  Northland  a  great 
blazing  fire,  the  only  one  in  the  world.  A  hunter  and 
his  little  son  kept  it  burning.  To  it  the  animals  came 
to  get  warm,  and  the  Indians  came  for  coals  to  cook 
their  food. 

One  day  the  hunter  became  ill,  and  the  son  was  left 
alone  to  tend  the  fire.  He  kept  it  burning  for  many 
nights  and  days,  but  at  last  he  grew  so  tired  that  he 
could  no  longer  remain  awake. 

While  the  boy  lay  asleep,  a  wicked  old  white  bear, 
who  hated  fire,  and  wanted  none  in  the  Northland,  trod 
on  the  coals  with  his  big  wet  feet,  until  he  thought  he 
had  not  left  a  single  spark. 

Then  a  little  gray  robin,  sorry  for  what  the  bear  had 
done,  and  fearing  that  the  fire  would  be  lost  to  the 
world,  fluttered  down  to  the  ground.  She  found  one 
tiny  spark  that  the  bear  had  not  put  out.  With  her 
wings  she  fanned  the  little  spark  until  the  coals  began 
to  blaze  again,  first  with  a  tiny  flame,  then  with  a 
larger  and  larger  flame,  until  there  was  a  huge  fire  once 
more.  The  little  gray  robin  had  saved  the  fire  for  the 
world,  but  in  doing  so  her  breast  had  become  painfully 
scorched.  And  ever  since  then  the  gray  robin  has  had 
a  red  breast. 
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161.     Mercury  and  the  Woodman. 

A  woodman^  while  felling  trees  on  the  bank  of  a 
river,  lost  his  axe  in  the  water.  He  sat  down,  and'loudly 
lamented  his  evil  fortune.  The  god  Mercury  appeared, 
and,  learning  the  cause  of  the  woodman's  distress, 
plunged  into  the  water.  A  moment  later,  he  brought 
up  a  golden  axe,  and  asked  the  woodman  if  it  was  his. 
On  being  told  that  it  was  not,  he  plunged  again  into 
the  water,  and  brought  up  a  silver  axe.  Again  the 
woodman  said  that  it  was  not  his.  The  third  time 
Mercury  brought  up  an  iron  axe,  which  the  woodman 
claimed  as  the  one  he  had  lost.  The  god  was  so  pleased 
with  the  man's  honesty  that  he  gave  him  not  only  his 
own  axe,  but  the  gold  and  the  silver  axes  as  well. 

When  the  woodman  reached  home,  he  told  his  com- 
panions of  the  occurrence.  One  of  these,  a  dishonest 
fellow,  decided  to  try  if  he  might  not  secure  the  same 
good  fortune  himself.  Going  to  the  river,  he  purposely 
threw  his  axe  into  the  water,  and  called  loudly  for 
Mercury's  assistance.  When  the  god  appeared,  he 
plunged  into  the  water,  and  brought  up  a  golden  axe 
as  before.  The  woodman  eagerly  claimed  it  as  his 
own.  Mercury  was  displeased  with  the  man's  dis- 
honesty, and  not  only  refused  to  give  him  the  golden 
axe,  but  declined  to  recover  the  one  that  the  woodman 
had  thrown  into  the  river. 

162.     The  Flying  Dutchman. 

Many  years  ago  a  Dutch  planter,  named  Dietrich, 
was  returning  from  Java  to  Holland.  He  was  the  only 
passenger  on  board  the  ship.  He  confided  to  the  cap- 
tain of  the  vessel  that  he  had  much  gold  with  him. 
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The  wheelsman,  overhearing  the  conversation,  told  the 
other  sailors  about  it,  and  persuaded  them  to  mutiny. 
When  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  seized  the 
captain  and  the  planter,  threw  them  overboard,  and 
took  possession  of  the  ship  and  the  planter's  gold. 

The  sailors  then  steered  the  ship  towards  the  nearest 
port.  In  the  meantime,  a  plague  broke  out  among 
them.  The  supply  of  water  was  exhausted,  and  the 
victims  suffered  from  a  raging  thirst.  When  they 
reached  the  port,  the  people  saw  that  the  sailors  had 
the  plague,  and  they  refused  to  allow  the  ship  to  land. 
The  next  port  also  refused.  A  gale  sprang  up,  and  the 
ship,  with  its  helpless  sailors,  was  driven  hither  and 
thither,  unable  to  land  anywhere. 

To-day  when  rounding  the  Cape,  sailors  see,  through 
the  fog  and  mist,  a  ghostly  ship  with  torn  sails,  bleached 
,  masts,  and  pale  figures  on  the  deck.  The  vessel  always 
beats  against  the  wind,  never  reaching  the  land,  and  the 
sailors  whisper  to  each  other,  "There  goes  the  Flying 
Dutchman." 

163.     Arachne. 

Thousands  of  years  ago  there  lived  a  young  woman, 
named  Arachne,  who  did  beautiful  work  in  spinning 
and  weaving.  People  came  long  distances  to  see  her 
wonderful  embroideries,  and  admired  and  praised  them 
very  highly.  Arachne  became  so  proud  of  her  accom- 
plishments that  she  began  to  boast,  declaring  that 
even  the  goddess  Minerva  herself  could  do  no  better 
work. 

Minerva  heard  of  Arachne's  boast.  Disguising 
herself  as  an  old  woman,  she  paid  her  a  visit,  and 
asked  to  see  her  work.     Arachne  showed  her  work 
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with  pride,  and  the  old  woman  said  that  it  was  very 
good  but  that  she  Tierself  could  do  better.  She  chal- 
lenged Arachne  to  a  contest  in  weaving,  and  the 
challenge  was  accepted.  They  both  set  to  work, 
but,  though  Arachne's  work  was  very  fine,  the  old 
woman's  was  much  more  beautiful,  and  more  rapidly 
done.  The  onlookers,  and  even  Arachne  herself,  were 
astonished  at  its  magnificence. 

Arachne,  ashamed  and  angry,  commanded  the  old 
woman  to  leave  her  house.  Then  the  old  woman  was 
transformed  into  the  beautiful  goddess  Alinerva. 
Arachne,  in  rage  and  terror,  fled;  and,  finding  a  rope, 
tried  to  hang  herself.  Minerva  turned  her  into  a 
spider,  and  she  is  weaving  webs  to  this  day. 

164.     The  Barmecide  Feast. 

The  Barmecide  was  a  Persian  nobleman,  who 
lived  in  a  splendid  palace.  Shacabac  was  a  poor 
man,  who  often  did  not  have  enough  to  eat.  One  day 
Shacabac  went  to  the  Barmecide's  palace,  and  asked 
for  food.  The  nobleman,  hearing  of  his  request, 
invited  him  to  dinner;  and  Shacabac,  anticipating  a 
rich  feast,  was  overjoyed  at  the  invitation. 

The  Barmecide  first  rang  for  water,  and  a  servant 
brought  in  an  empty  bowl.  The  Barmecide,  dipping 
his  hands  into  this,  went  through  the  movements  of 
washing,  and  bade  Shacabac  do  likewise.  Somewhat 
mystified,  Shacabac  obeyed. 

They  then  sat  down  at  a  table  without  either  dishes 
or  food.  The  Barmecide  performed  the  movements  of 
carving  the  roast,  and  pretended  to  eat  heartilJ^  By 
this  time  Shacabac  began  to  see  the  humour  of  the 
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situation,  and  made  as  good  a  pretence  of  eating  as 
the  Barmecide  did.  Imaginary  roast  goose  and  apple 
sauce,  and  then  green  peas,  honey,  and  figs  were 
brought  on,  and  the  same  pretence  of  eating  was 
continued  by  both  men.  Shacabac  praised  each 
imaginary  dish,  and  declared  that  he  had  never  eaten 
so  heartily  or  enjoyably  before. 

The  Barmecide  was  much  pleased  with  Shacabac's 
sportsmanship,  declaring  that  he  was  the  first  man 
he  had  thus  entertained,  who  had  not  believed  him 
a  madman.  He  then  ordered  real  food.  The  imaginary 
feast  was  brought  on  in  reality,  and  Shacabac's  hunger, 
intensified  by  the  pretence,  was  satisfied.  From  that 
time  forward,  the  Barmecide  and  Shacabac  were  fast 
friends. 

165.     The  Discontented  Pine  Tree. 

A  little  pine  tree  was  dissatisfied  with  its  needles, 
and  wished  for  leaves  different  from  those  of  any 
other  tree.  It  decided  first  that  it  would  like  to  have 
leaves  of  gold.  The  angel  of  the  forest  heard  the 
pine  tree's  wish,  and  granted  it.  Next  morning  the 
pine  tree's  leaves  were  all  of  gold,  and  the  tree  was 
happy.  But  presently  a  man  came  along  with  a  bag, 
picked  off  all  the  golden  leaves,  and  carried  them 
away. 

The  pine  tree  next  wished  for  leaves  of  glass,  and 
the  angel  of  the  forest  granted  this  wish.  The  glass 
leaves  glittered  in  the  sun,  and  looked  very  beautiful. 
The  pine  tree  was  again  happy.  But  during  the  day 
the  wind  arose.  The  glass  leaves  were  blown  against 
each  other  so  violently  that  they  were  all  broken. 
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Then  the  pine  tree  wished  that  it  had  large  leaves 
like  the  other  trees,  and  the  angel  of  the  forest  granted 
this  wish.  In  the  morning  it  had  large  broad  leaves, 
like  the  maple  and  beech.  But  along  came  a  goat, 
and  ate  every  leaf. 

The  little  pine  tree  then  wished  for  its  own  leaves 
back  again.  And  the  patient  and  long-suffering  angel 
of  the  forest  again  fulfilled  its  wish.  In  the  morning 
the  discontented  little  tree  was  clad  in  its  own  pine 
needles  once  more,  and  felt  sure  that  there  were  no 
other  leaves  in  the  world  so  good. 

166.     Legend  of  the  Dandelion. 

The  Angel  of  the  flowers  came  to  earth  to  find  the 
flower  she  loved  the  best.  She  went  first  to  the  Tulip, 
and  asked  where  it  would  most  like  to  live.  "On  a 
castle  lawn,"  said  the  Tulip,  "where  my  bright  colours 
would  show  best,  and  where  princesses  would  come  and 
admire  me."  The  Angel,  in  disappointment,  turned 
sadly  away,  for,  though  the  Tulip  was  beautiful,  it  was 
vain. 

The  Angel  spoke  next  to  the  Rose,  and  asked  where 
it  would  most  like  to  live.  "On  castle  walls,  where  I 
might  have  shelter  and  support,"  replied  the  Rose. 
Again  the  Angel  turned  sadly  away,  for,  though  the 
Rose  was  beautiful,  it  was  selfish. 

The  Angel  came  next  to  the  Violet,  and,  when  she 
asked  it  where  it  would  most  like  to  live,  its  answer 
was  :  "In  the  deep  woods,  hidden  from  everybody, 
where  the  sunshine  would  not  fade  my  beautiful 
colours."  The  Violet,  though  beautiful,  was  both 
selfish  and  vain,  and  again  the  Angel  turned  sadly 
away. 
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At  length  the  Angel  came  to  the  Dandelion,  and 
asked  it  the  same  question.  "Oh,  I  should  like  to 
live  anywhere  that  the  happy  children  can  find  me — 
on  the  roadside,  in  the  fields,  in  the  city  yards." 
The  Angel  knew  that  at  last  she  had  found  the  flower 
she  loved  the  best,  and  she  said,  "You  shall  bloom 
everywhere,  from  spring  until  fall,  and  shall  be  the 
children's  flower." 

And  that  is  the  reason  that  the  dandelion  appears 
so  early,  blooms  everywhere,  and  stays  so  long. 

167.     Atalanta's  Race. 

Atalanta  was  a  Greek  maiden,  who  had  developed 
great  swiftness  in  running.  She  had  been  advised  by 
an  oracle  not  to  give  her  hand  in  marriage  to  any 
suitor.  In  order  to  discourage  the  attention  of  suitors, 
she  made  it  a  condition  that  any  youth  who  asked 
her  hand  in  marriage  should  run  a  race  with  her,  and, 
if  he  were  beaten,  he  should  be  immediately  put  to 
death.  In  spite  of  this  condition,  many  sought  her 
hand;  and,  being  beaten  in  the  race,  were  put  to  death 
without  mercy. 

At  last  came  a  handsome  youth,  named  Hippo- 
menes,  who  had  fallen  deeply  in  love  with  Atalanta. 
He  besought  the  assistance  of  Aphrodite,  the  goddess 
of  love,  who  listened  favourably  to  his  prayer.  She 
gave  him  three  golden  apples  with  instructions  what 
to  do  with  them. 

When  the  race  began,  Atalanta  quickly  shot  ahead 
of  her  competitor.  Hippomenes  threw  one  of  the 
golden  apples  in  her  path.  She  paused,  surprised, 
and  picked  up  the  apple.  Hippomenes,  in  the  mean- 
time, overtook  and  passed  her  ;  but  she  soon  regained 
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the  ground  lost,  and  again  shot  ahead.  Hippomenes 
threw  a  second  apple  in  the  path,  and  again  the 
maiden  paused  to  secure  it.  Her  competitor  was 
once  more  ahead  in  the  race,  but  he  was  soon  over- 
taken by  the  swift-footed  maiden.  The  goal  was  now 
near  at  hand,  and  the  youth  desperately  threw  the 
third  apple  in  the  path.  Atalanta  was  for  a  moment 
minded  not  to  pause  to  secure  it,  but  its  beauty 
overcame  her  determination,  and  again  she  turned 
aside  to  pick  it  up.  Hippomenes,  encouraged  by  the 
sympathetic  spectators,  made  a  supreme  effort,  and 
reached  the  goal  a  moment  before  his  fair  rival. 
Atalanta  had  paused  an  instant  too  long  in  her  pursuit 
of  the  golden  apples,  and  had  lost  the  race. 

168.     The  Mouse  Tower  on  the  Rhine. 

One  summer  during  the  tenth  century,  the  people 
of  Mainz  in  Germany  had  very  poor  crops,  owing  to 
the  frequent  rains.  During  the  following  winter,  they 
suffered  terribly  from  famine.  Bishop  Hatto  alone  had 
a  large  supply  of  grain  left  over  from  the  previous 
year.  The  people  came  to  the  Bishop,  begging  him 
to  give  grain  to  keep  them  from  starving.  At  last 
he  appointed  a  day  for  them  to  come  to  his  barn, 
saying  he  would  give  them  all  the  food  they  needed. 
Rejoicing  at  their  good  fortune,  the  people  gathered 
at  the  Bishop's  barn.  When  they  were  all  inside,  he 
commanded  the  doors  to  be  shut  and  locked,  and  then 
he  set  fire  to  the  barn.  Hearing  the  cries  of  the  poor 
people,  he  cruelly  said,  "Listen  to  the  rats  squeak!" 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  country  was  overrun  with 
rats.  They  ate  the  Bishop's  food  supplies,  and  invaded 
his  house.    Thinking  to  escape  from  them,  he  went  to 
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a  castle  that  he  had  built  on  an  island  in  the  middle 
of  the  Rhine.  He  said  to  himself  that  he  would  be 
safe  there,  for  no  rats  could  swim  the  river. 

But  he  was  mistaken.  One  day  he  saw  an  army  of 
thousands  of  rats,  swimming  across  the  river  towards 
his  tower.  They  entered  the  castle  by  every  cranny 
and  crevice,  attacked  the  Bishop,  and  devoured  him. 
Thus  the  wicked  Bishop  Hatto  died  a  horrible  death, 
in  punishment  for  his  awful  crime. 

169.     The  Wandering  Jew. 

As  our  Saviour,  carrying  his  heavy  cross,  was 
passing  out  of  Jerusalem  to  the  place  of  crucifixion. 
He  paused  to  rest  a  moment  in  the  doorway  of 
Ahasuerus,  a  shoemaker.  Thinking  to  gain  the  favour 
of  the  mob,  Ahasuerus  roughly  bade  him  to  go  on. 
Jesus  looked  upon  him  and  said,  "I  shall  at  last  rest, 
but  thou  shalt  go  on  till  the  last  da5^"  Ahasuerus, 
moved  by  a  strange  impulse,  followed  the  crowd  to 
the  crucifixion,  and  stayed  till  the  end.  Then,  going 
home,  he  bade  his  wife  and  children  farewell,  and  set 
out  upon  his  journeyings. 

He  went  from  town  to  town,  and  from  country  to 
country,  begging  his  way,  always  restless,  never 
content.  Years  later,  he  returned  to  Jerusalem,  to 
find  the  city  in  ruins  and  his  wife  and  children  dead. 
Setting  out  again,  he  continued  his  ceaseless  wander- 
ings. His  face  grcAV  wrinkled,  and  his  hair  grew  white, 
but  his  body  never  lost  its  vigour,  nor  his  eye  its 
brightness,  nor  his  mind  its  keenness.  He  endured  the 
cold  of  winter  and  the  heat  of  summer;  he  encountered 
the  dangers  of  foaming  rivers  and  lofty  mountains; 
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he  undertook  perilous  tasks;  he  joined  armies  on  the 
march,  hoping  that  he  might  in  some  way  meet  his 
death.  But  death  never  came  his  way.  He  often 
talked  to  learned  men,  and  revealed  his  familiarity 
with  the  great  events  of  history.  He  always  spoke 
of  these  events  as  if  he  had  participated  in  them 
hiniself,  and  people  believed  him  mad.  Only  when  he 
had  gone,  would  it  occur  to  them  that  he  must  be 
the  Wandering  Jew. 

And  so  the  Wandering  Jew  still  journeys  up  and 
down  the  earth,  restless,  unhappy,  weary  with  his 
tasks,  treated  with  contempt  by  all  he  meets.  And 
this  he  is  condemned  to  do  until  the  end  of  the  world. 

170.     A  False  Accusation. 

In  a  beautiful  city  of  Italy,  long  ago,  there  stood  a 
great  bronze  statue  of  Justice.  The  figure  held  in  one 
hand  a  sword,  and  in  the  other,  a  pair  of  scales.  For 
many  years  the  government  of  the  city  had  been  just, 
but  now  it  had  become  corrupt.  The  rulers  had  grown 
unjust,  and  the  poor  were  oppressed  by  the  rich. 

In  one  of  the  palaces  of  the  city  lived  a  poor  maid- 
servant, named  Bianca.  She  was  faithful,  honest,  and 
industrious.  One  day  her  mistress,  a  noble  countess, 
could  not  find  a  certain  pearl  necklace;  and  Bianca, 
who  was  known  to  have  admired  it,  was  accused  of 
stealing  it.  Though  she  stoutly  protested  her 
innocence,  she  was  throT\Ti  into  prison;  and  unjust 
judges,  afraid  of  offending  the  rich  and  powerful  coun- 
tess, condemned  Bianca  to  death. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  execution,  the  sky  grew 
dark    with    lowering    clouds.      There    were    blinding 
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flashes  of  lightning  and  terrific  crashes  of  thunder. 
A  bolt  struck  the  great  statue  of  Justice,  and  the 
hand  that  held  the  scales  was  broken,  and  thrown  to 
the  ground.  When  the  storm  had  subsided,  the  lost 
necklace  was  found,  twined  in  the  walls  of  a  bird's 
nest  that  had  been  built  in  the  scales. 

Then  the  explanation  of  the  mystery  was  clear. 
A  magpie  had  flown  through  an  open  window  into 
the  room  of  the  countess,  and,  attracted  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  necklace,  had  carried  it  off,  and  woven 
it  into  its  nest.  Thus  Bianca's  innocence  of  the  theft 
was  proved. 

The  people  of  the  city  regarded  the  occurrence  as 
a  judgment  of  heaven  upon  the  injustice  of  their 
rulers.  They  speedily  removed  them  from  office,  and 
replaced  them  by  honest,  just,  and  fearless  men. 

171.     The  Legend  of  the  Woodpecker. 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  lived  a  little  old  woman, 
who  wore  a  shiny  black  dress,  a  little  red  bonnet,  and 
a  big  white  apron  tied  with  a  bow  at  her  back.  The 
woman  was  very  unkind  and  selfish;  she  never  had 
any  visitors,  never  invited  people  to  her  house,  and 
never  gave  presents  to  anybody. 

One  day  she  had  baked  a  great  pile  of  little  yellow 
corn  cakes.  A  tired  and  hungry  old  man  rapped  at 
the  door,  and  asked  for  a  cake.  He  told  the  woman 
that  he  had  no  money  to  pay  for  it,  but  that  whatever 
wish  she  expressed  would  be  fulfilled.  The  selfish  old 
woman  looked  at  her  pile  of  cakes,  and  decided  that 
they  were  all  too  big  to  give  the  man.  She  took  a 
very  small  piece  of  dough,  and  put  it  into  the  oven; 
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but,  when  the  cake  was  baked,  she  thought  the  cake 
was  still  too  big  to  give  awaJ^  She  baked  a  still 
smaller  piece  of  dough,  but  again  she  thought  the  cake 
too  big.  At  last  she  got  a  little,  dry  crust  of  bread, 
and  gave  it  to  the  old  man,  who  at  once  disappeared. 

When  he  had  gone,  the  old  woman  was  sorry  that 
she  had  given  him  so  much  as  a  crust,  and  ran  to 
the  door  to  call  him  back.  When  she  could  not  see 
him,  she  said  that  she  wished  she  were  a  bird  that  she 
might  fly  after  him,  and  regain  her  crust  of  bread. 
And  then  a  wonderful  thing  happened.  The  old 
woman  had  her  wish  fulfilled  as  the  man  had  pro- 
mised. Her  body  grew  smaller,  her  nose  changed  to 
a  sharp  beak,  her  arms  became  wings,  and  her  feet 
turned  into  claws.  She  had  become  a  red-headed 
woodpecker.  And  to-day  j^ou  may  see  her,  with  her 
shiny  black  dress,  her  white  apron,  and  her  red  bonnet, 
flying  about  from  tree  to  tree,  tapping  at  the  trunks, 
and  uttering  harsh,  discordant  notes. 

172.     The  Legend  of  St.  Christopher. 

Offero  was  a  mighty  giant  of  Canaan,  who  took 
service  under  the  richest  and  most  powerful  king  he 
could  find.  Once  he  saw  this  king  tremble  at  the  name 
of  Satan,  and  Offero  decided  to  find  and  serve  him, 
believing  that  Satan  must  be  mightier  than  his 
master. 

Offero  thus  joined  Satan's  army.  On  one  occasion, 
while  on  the  march,  they  came  to  a  cross;  and  Satan, 
turning  hastily,  led  his  army  quickly  away.  Offero 
learned  that  Satan  feared  Christ,  and,  by  this  fear, 
confessed  that  Christ  was  greater  than  himself. 
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Offero  then  left  Satan's  army  in  search  of  Christ. 
He  met  a  holy  hermit,  who  told  him  that  he  must 
pray  and  fast.  When  Offero  declared  that  he  would 
do  neither,  the  hermit  advised  him  to  use  his  great 
strength  in  carrying  the  weak  across  some  swift  river. 
Accordingly,  Offero  built  a  hut  near  such  a  river,  and 
employed  his  time  for  many  days  carrying  across  on 
his  shoulders  all  the  people  who  wished  to  go.  He 
used  for  a  staff  to  help  him  over  difficult  places  a 
palm  tree  plucked  up  by  the  roots. 

One  night  Offero  was  awakened  by  a  voice,  and, 
upon  going  outside,  he  found  a  little  child  who  wished 
to  cross  the  river.  The  giant  placed  the  child  upon 
his  shoulders,  and,  taking  his  staff  in  his  hand,  started 
out.  But  the  river  was  in  flood,  the  winds  were  heavy, 
the  waves  were  high,  and  the  weight  on  his  shoulders 
seemed  to  increase  every  moment.  Offero  feared  he 
would  sink,  but  after  a  great  struggle  he  reached  the 
other  side  in  safety.  The  child  then  commanded  the 
giant  to  fix  his  staff  upright  in  the  earth.  When  he 
had  done  so,  leaves  and  clusters  of  dates  sprang  forth. 
Then  Offero  perceived  that  he  had  found  Christ,  and 
he  served  him  ever  afterwards.  He  called  himself 
the  Christ-Offero,  the  Christ  Bearer. 

173.     The  Sword  of  Damocles. 

There  once  lived  a  rich  and  powerful  king  of  Sicily, 
named  Dionysius.  He  owned  magnificent  palaces, 
had  a  retinue  of  servants  to  attend  him  and  an 
army  of  soldiers  to  guard  him,  and  fared  sumptu- 
ously every  day.  But  he  was  a  tyrant.  He  oppressed 
his  people,  who  hated  him,  and  would  gladly  have 
taken  his  life  if  they  had  dared.     The  knowledge  of 
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his  people's  hatred  was  a  source  of  uneasiness  to  him 
in  spite  of  his  wealth  and  power. 

Dionysius  had  a  friend  named  Damocles,  who  was 
as  poor  as  the  king  was  rich.  Damocles  thought  that 
the  king  must  be  supremely  happy,  living  amidst  such 
luxurious  surroundings.  He  declared  that,  if  he 
could  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  king's  position  for 
even  a  single  day,  he  would  be  happy  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  Dionysius  at  once  said  that  his  friend's 
desire  would  be  gratified. 

Accordingly,  the  next  day  Damocles  was  taken  to 
the  palace.  He  was  arrayed  in  magnificent  robes; 
surrounded  by  servants  who  anticipated  his  every 
want;  entertained  by  charming  courtiers  and  beautiful 
music;  and  served  with  luscious  fruits  and  fine  wines 
and  food.  He  thought  he  was  completely  happy. 
Happening,  however,  to  glance  upward,  he  saw, 
directly  above  his  head,  suspended  by  a  single  hair, 
a  large  §word.  At  any  moment  the  hair  might  break, 
and  allow  the  heavy  sword  to  fall  upon  his  head. 

At  once  the  pleasure  of  the  situation  was  destroyed 
for  Damocles.  Wealth,  luxury,  praise,  adulation  were 
as  nothing  in  the  face  of  this  great  danger.  His  one 
desire  was  to  escape  from  the  peril  which  threatened 
his  life.  Then  Dionysius  explained  to  his  friend  that 
the  position,  in  which  he  found  himself  at  the  moment, 
was  just  the  position  in  which  the  king  constantly 
lived.  Though  great  and  rich  and  mighty,  the  king 
was  in  constant  danger  of  death  at  the  hands  of  subjects 
who  hated  him. 

Damocles  had  learned  from  his  experience  not  to 
envy  the  lives  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful. 
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174.     Orpheus  and  Eurydice. 

Orpheus  was  the  most  famous  musician  of  ancient 
Greece.  Apollo  had  given  him  a  golden  lyre,  and 
upon  it  Orpheus  played  music  of  such  wonderful 
power  and  beauty  that  rocks  and  trees  and  beasts 
followed  after  him  to  listen. 

Orpheus  had  wedded  a  beautiful  maiden,  named 
Eurydice,  but  soon  after  their  marriage  she  was  bitten 
upon  the  heel  by  a  serpent,  and  died.  Orpheus  was 
inconsolable.  For  many  weeks  he  prayed  passionately 
to  the  gods  to  restore  his  wife,  but  in  vain. 

At  last  he  decided  to  go  down  to  the  Lower  World 
to  pray  to  King  Pluto  to  give  back  Eurydice  to  him. 
He  entered  the  Lower  World  through  a  cave  in  the 
rocks  on  the  mountain  side.  Undaunted  by  the  terrors 
of  the  place,  Orpheus  came  at  last  to  the  throne  of 
King  Pluto.  He  prayed  most  earnestly  for  the  resto- 
ration of  his  wife,  chanting  his  prayer  to  the  accom- 
painment  of  his  lyre.  At  last  King  Pluto  was  moved 
to  pity,  and  declared  that  Eurydice  might  go  back  to 
Earth.  She  must,  however,  follow  Orpheus  at  a 
distance,  and  he  must  not  look  back  till  they  had 
passed  outside  the  Lower  World. 

They  began  the  difficult  journey  back  to  the  Upper 
World,  Eurydice  silently  following  Orpheus.  When 
the  light  of  the  Upper  World  began  to  appear,  Orpheus 
was  seized  with  a  sudden  fear  that  Eurydice  had  not 
followed  him.  He  turned  round  to  look.  There  she  was 
close  behind,  and  he  stretched  out  his  arms  to  clasp 
her.  But  at  that  moment  she  was  snatched  away 
from  him  by  some  invisible  power.  Orpheus  tried 
to  follow  her,  but  the  spirits  were  deaf  to  his  entreaties, 
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and  refused  to  allow  him.  He  returned  to  Earth,  and 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  found  his  only  consolation  in  the 
wondrous  music  of  his  lyre. 

175.     Why  The  Chimes  Rang. 

In  a  far-away  country,  there  was  a  great  church, 
that  was  said  to  have  a  beautiful  chime  of  bells  in 
its  lofty  tower.  These  bells  had  never  rung  at  any 
time  except  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  then  they  rang  of 
themselves,  but  only  when  there  was  laid  on  the  altar 
some  great  gift  for  the  Christ-child.  For  many  years 
the  bells  had  not  rung  at  all,  because  people  did  not 
bring  gifts  that  meant  a  sacrifice  to  themselves,  but 
only  those  that  would  bring  them  honour.  So  some 
people  began  to  disbelieve  in  the  existence  of  the 
bells,  though  on  Christmas  Eve  many  still  offered 
rich  gifts,  hoping  to  secure  honour  for  themselves  by 
bringing  forth  the  music  of  the  chimes. 

In  a  little  village,  several  miles  away  from  the  city 
where  the  great  church  was,  lived  a  boy  named  Pedro, 
and  his  Little  Brother.  They  had  planned  to  be 
present  at  the  great  service  in  the  church  on  Christmas 
Eve,  hoping  to  hear  the  chimes  ring.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  day,  they  set  out  to  walk  to  the  city;  and 
had  just  reached  the  gate  of  the  city  wall,  when  they 
discovered  a  poor  woman  lying  exhausted  in  the  snow. 
Pedro  knew  at  once  that  if  she  were  left  alone  she 
would  die  of  cold;  so  he  decided  that  he  must  stay 
wdth  her,  giving  her  w^hat  attention  he  could,  in  order 
to  keep  her  alive  till  help  arrived.  It  was  a  great 
sacrifice  for  the  little  boy  to  give  up  the  hope  of  seeing 
the  service  in  the  church,  but  he  insisted  that  Little 
Brother  should  go  notwithstanding  his  protests  against 
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it.    Pedro  gave  him  a  little  silver  piece,  telling  him  to 
laj^  it  on  the  altar  as  his  offering  to  the  Christ-child. 

At  the  service  that  night,  wonderfully  rich  gifts 
were  offered.  Men  brought  bags  of  gold,  women 
brought  their  jewels,  and  the  king  of  the  country  laid 
his  royal  crown  on  the  altar.  But  the  bells  were  still 
silent,  and  people  again  said  to  themselves  that  they 
really  did  not  exist  at  all.  Suddenly  just  at  the  end 
of  the  service,  the  bells  began  to  ring,  softly,  sweetly, 
clearly,  upon  the  silence  of  the  night.  Nobody  had 
ever  heard  such  wonderfully  lovely  music  before. 
Everyone  looked  to  see  what  great  gift  had  at  last 
caused  the  long-silent  bells  to  ring,  but  all  the  nearest 
saw  was  the  shrinking  figure  of  Little  Brother,  as  he 
laid  Pedro's  little  silver  piece  upon  the  altar. 

176.     Peter  Klaus. 

Peter  Klaus  was  a  goatherd,  who  lived  in  a  village 
in  Germany.  Every  day  he  watched  his  goats  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  every  evening  he  drove  them 
home  past  an  old  broken  stone  wall.  He  noticed  that 
his  finest  goat  always  disappeared  at  a  certain  point 
in  the  wall,  and  did  not  return  till  late  at  night.  Peter 
watched  the  goat  carefully  one  evening,  and  found  that 
it  slipped  through  a  narrow  opening  in  the  wall.  He 
followed  the  goat  through  the  crevice,  and  found  him- 
self in  a  dimly-lighted  cave.  Soon  he  came  upon  his 
goat,  eating  some  oats  that  were  dropping  through  the 
ceiling.  Listening  carefully,  Peter  could  hear  horses, 
stamping  and  munching  in  what  appeared  to  be  a 
stable  above  the  cave.  Presently  a  boy  appeared,  and 
beckoned  Peter  to  follow  him.     Peter  obeyed,  and, 
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after  ascending  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  found  himself  in 
an  open  glade  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  cliffs. 
Here  he  perceived  twelve  old,  strangely-dressed  knights, 
solemnly  playing  a  game  of  nine-pins.  They  compelled 
Peter  to  set  up  the  pins  as  they  knocked  them  down. 
At  this  work  he  soon  grew  hot  and  thirsty,  and,  seeing 
a  flagon  of  liquor  at  hand,  he  ventured  to  drink  deeply 
of  it.  Soon  he  found  himself  growing  very  sleepy,  and 
in  a  few  moments  he  fell  asleep. 

When  he  awoke,  it  was  broad  daylight,  and  he 
found  his  joints  stiff  from  his  sleep  on  the  damp  ground. 
Looking  about,  he  saw  no  trace  of  his  companions  of 
tbe  night  before.  He  hurried  out  of  the  glade  by  the 
way  by  which  he  had  entered,  but  could  not  find  his 
goats.  With  some  anxiety  he  hurried  to  the  village 
to  enquire  about  them,  but  was  surprised  to  see  that 
the  people  there  all  seemed  to  be  strangers.  They 
looked  queerly  at  Peter,  and,  when  they  spoke  to  him, 
invariably  stroked  their  chins.  The  frequent  recurrence 
of  this  movement  caused  Peter  also  to  stroke  his  own 
chin,  and  to  his  astonishment  he  found  that  his  beard 
had  grown  a  foot  long. 

Peter  then  hurried  to  his  home,  but  found  it  deserted 
and  fallen  into  ruin.  He  asked  the  curious  people  who 
had  followed  him  if  Frau  Klaus  did  not  live  there,  and 
learned  that  she  had  died  fifteen  years  previously, 
mourning  for  her  husband  who  had  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared five  years  before  that.  More  and  more 
mystified,  Peter  enquired  about  his  old  friends,  and 
was  informed  that  they  had  either  left  the  village  or 
had  died  many  years  before.  In  despair  at  last  he 
asked,  "  Does  anyone  know  Peter  Klaus,  for  I 
am  he  ?  " 
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Among  the  spectators  was  a  young  woman,  who 
now  came  forward,  and,  looking  for  a  moment  search- 
ingly  into  Peter's  face,  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck 
and  claimed  him  as  her  father.  Then  all  the  people 
shook  him  by  the  hand,  clapped  him  on  the  back,  and 
shouted,  "Welcome  home  again,  Peter  Klaus!  Welcome 
home!" 


STORIES  OF  NOBILITY  AND  HEROISM 


177.     A  Noble  Dane. 

After  a  battle  between  the  Swedes  and  Danes,  in 
one  of  the  seventeenth  century  wars,  a  Danish  soldier 
lay  wounded  on  the  ground.  Near  him  lay  a  soldier  of 
the  enemy,  more  grievously  wounded  than  himself. 
The  Dane  was  about  to  quench  his  feverish  thirst  by  a 
drink  from  his  water  bottle,  when  he  saw  the  sad  plight 
of  his  enemy.  Creeping  towards  him,  he  was  just  in 
the  act  of  raising  his  enemy's  head  to  give  him  a  drink, 
when  the  Swede  seized  his  pistol  and  shot  his  benefactor 
in  the  shoulder. 

"Rascal,"  said  the  Dane,  "I  intended  to  give  thee 
the  whole  of  the  water.  Now,  for  thy  perfidy,  I  shall 
give  thee  only  half."  And,  lifting  the  bottle  to  his 
lips,  he  drained  half  of  it  before  handing  it  to  the  Swede. 

178.     "Greater  Love  hath  No  Man  than  This." 

After  a  severe  battle  one  day  in  September,  1916, 
many  British  soldiers  lay  wounded  in  the  space  between 
the  front  line  trenches  of  the  British  and  the  Germans. 
This  space,  called  by  the  soldiers,  "No  Man's  Land,"  was 
still  being  swept  by  the  guns  of  the  Germans.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  meant  almost  certain  death.  Lieu- 
tenant Gather,  of  the  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers,  determined 
to  go  out  at  night  to  look  for  his  wounded  comrades. 
By  listening  carefullj^  for  their  groans  as  they  lay  in 
agonizing  pain,  he  located  three  men,  and  brought 
them  in  one  by  one. 

147 
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By  this  time  it  was  midnight,  and,  exhausted  by  his 
tremendous  effort,  he  gave  up  the  task  till  next  morning. 
Soon  after  daylight  he  was  out  again.  He  found  and 
brought  in  another  wounded  man,  who  had  lain  all  night 
in  the  open.  He  carried  water  to  others,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fire  of  the  German  guns  across  the  open  space 
between  the  trenches.  About  ten  o'clock  he  crawled 
out  yet  again  to  carry  water  to  a  wounded  man, 
but  this  time  a  bullet  from  a  German  rifle  laid 
him  low. 

This  heroic  Irish  soldier  had  laid  down  his  life  for  his 
friends. 

179.     How  One  Man  Won  the  Victoria  Cross. 

During  one  of  the  battles  of  the  Crimean  war,  a 
shell  from  a  Russian  gun  dropped  in  the  midst  of  an 
English  battery,  close  to  the  boxes  of  gunpowder. 
It  did  not  explode  at  once,  but  the  fuse  was  burning, 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  only  a  few  seconds  till  the 
explosion  must  occur.  In  such  an  event,  the  powder  in 
the  magazine  would  be  immediately  set  off,  and  the 
whole  battery  blown  to  pieces.  The  gunners  looked 
at  the  shell  as  if  fascinated,  expecting  every  moment 
that  it  would  burst.  Captain  Peel,  the  commander  of  a 
British  warship,  was  standing  by.  While  the  others 
stood  motionless  with  terror,  he  leaped  forward, 
seized  the  shell,  and  ran  with  it  at  full  speed  away  from 
the  battery  towards  the  earthworks  that  protected  it. 
He  threw  the  shell  with  all  his  force  over  the  rampart, 
and  not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  scarcely  had  it  left  his 
hands  when  it  exploded.  His  presence  of  mind  and 
prompt  action  had  saved  the  battery  and  the  lives  of 
the   gunners. 
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That  is  how  Captain  Peel  won  the  Victoria  Cross, 
the  greatest  of  all  rewards  for  bravery, 

180.     Casablanca. 

Casablanca  was  a  young  Corsican,  who  was  serving 
as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  French  battleship 
Orient,  commanded  by  his  father.  At  the  battle  of 
the  Nile  on  August  1,  1798,  the  Orient  was  Napoleon's 
flagship.  Hour  after  hour  she  had  withstood  the 
destructive  fire  of  the  .British  fleet,  and  had  kept  the 
French  flag  flying  from  her  masthead.  About  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  after  a  particularly  deadly 
broadside  from  Nelson's  Vanguard,  the  Orient  was 
seen  to  be  in  flames,  and  the  commander  wounded. 
The  flames  crept  onward  inch  by  inch.  One  by  one 
the  gunners  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  guns 
and  plunge  into  the  sea,  whence  they  were  later 
rescued  by  the  British.  The  commander  refused  to 
leave  the  ship,  but  he  urged  his  son  to  do  so.  The 
youth  steadily  declined  to  leave  his  father,  and  hand 
in  hand  the  two  stood  on  the  burning  deck.  Presently 
the  flames  reached  the  powder  magazine.  There  was 
a  terrific  explosion,  and  the  two  heroes  went  down 
with  their  ship  into  the  blue  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

181.     The  Spirit  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

During  the  retreat  from  Mons  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Great  War,  Major  Fawcett  was  in  charge  of  two 
ambulance  cars  and  a  water-cart.  The  wounded 
soldiers  in  the  ambulance  cars  suffered  intensely  from 
the  long  ride  over  the  rough  roads,  and  the  commander 
determined  to  pause  a  while  in  order  to  refresh  them 
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•with,  some  beef-tea.  He  rode  away  to  find  some  cottage 
at  which  he  might  boil  some  water  for  this  purpose. 

He  had  gone  onh^  a  few  minutes  when  a  company  of 
British  infantry  came  up,  tired,  hungrj^  and  thirsty. 
Seeing  the  \\;ater-cart  by  the  roadside,  they  surrounded 
it  at  once,  expecting  to  quench  their  burning  thirst. 
An  officer  explained  the  situation  to  them,  saying: 

"I  am  sorry  for  you  men.  I  am  thirsty  myself,  but 
this  M'ater  is  for  the  wounded  men  in  the  ambulance 
cars  yonder." 

"Quite  right,  sir,"  said  the  men.  "We  did  not  know 
that  this  is  a  hospital  water-cart." 

And  these  thirsty  men,  with  the  spirit  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  in  their  breasts,  marched  off  without  taking  a 
drop  of  the  water  intended  for  their  wounded  com- 
rades. 

182.     Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  lived  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  a  great  scholar,  poet, 
musician,  traveller,  and  soldier,  but  above  all  he  was 
a  great  gentleman.  On  one  occasion,  he  was  assisting 
the  people  of  the  Netherlands  in  a  war  against  the 
Spaniards.  At  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  he  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  bullet  in  the  thigh.  His  horse  galloped 
from  the  field,  carrying  his  fainting  and  bleeding  rider 
to  the  camp.  Kind  friends  lifted  him  from  his  horse, 
and,  taking  him  to  a  place  of  siafety,  gave  his  wound 
what  attention  they  could.  Sidney  was  suffering  in- 
describable pain,  and  burning  with  thirst  and  fever. 
He  called  for  water,  and,  after  much  difiiculty,  a  small 
quantity  was  procured.  As  Sir  Philip  was  raising  the 
bottle  to  his  lips  to  drink,  he  saw  a  dying  soldier, 
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looking  longingly  towards  the  water.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  -  Sidney  passed  the  bottle  to  the 
soldier,  saj'ing,  "Thy  necessity'  is  greater  than  mine." 
The  soldier  quenched  his  burning  thirst,  and  blessed 
his  benefactor.  Sidney's  action  on  this  occasion  was  in 
keeping  with  his  generous  and  self-sacrificing  character. 
He  never  recovered  from  his  wound,  and  died  a  few 
weeks  later. 

183.     A  Private's  Heroism. 

Many  stories  of  heroic  rescues  of  wounded  comrades 
during  the  Great  War  have  been  told,  but  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  is  that  in  which  an  English  private, 
named  Heaviside,  was  the  principal  actor. 

The  soldiers  in  one  of  the  front  line  trenches  had 
heard  for  some  time  faint  cries  coming  from  a  shell 
hole  in  "No  Man's  Land,"  about  forty  yards  from  the 
enemy's  trench.  The  wounded  man  was  holding  up  his 
empty  water  bottle,  and  waving  it  over  the  edge  of  the 
shell  hole  as  a  signal  of  distress  to  his  comrades.  It 
was  impossible  at  the  time  for  a  stretcher  partj''  to  go 
out  to  his  assistance,  for  the  enemy  were  sweeping  the 
space  with  a  terrific  gun  fire. 

At  length  Private  Heaviside  determined  to  carry 
some  water  and  food  to  the  wounded  man.  Crawling 
flat  along  the  ground,  he  reached  the  shell  hole  in  safety. 
He  found  that  the  man  had  lain  there  four  days  and 
three  nights,  and  was  almost  mad  with  thirst  and  the 
pain  of  his  wounds.  Heaviside  gave  him  water  to 
quench  his  raging  thirst,  and  made  him  as  comfortable 
as  he  could,  thereby  without  doubt  saving  the  man's 
life. 
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It  would  have  been  suicide  to  attempt  to  carry 
the  man  out  by  daylight.  When  darkness  fell,  Heavi- 
side  returned  to  the  trench;  and,  securing  the  assistance 
of  a  stretcher  party,  brought  the  man  in. 

184.     How  Lord  Roberts  Won  the  Victoria  Cross. 

During  the  Indian  Mutiny  in  1857,  Lieutenant 
Roberts  was  a  member  of  a  British  detachment  sent  to 
drive  from  a  village  an  army  of  rebel  sepoys.  The 
mission  was  successfully  accomplished,  and  soon  the 
rebels  were  in  full  retreat.  During  the  engagement, 
Roberts  saw  two  sepoys  running  off  with  a  British 
flag.  The  sight  of  this  indignity  to  his  country's  emblem 
fired  his  indignation,  and  he  at  once  gave  chase.  He 
overtook  the  fugitives,  who  were  well  armed,  and  he 
was  about  to  strike  the  one  carrying  the  flag  when  the 
sepoy  thrust  his  musket  into  his  face,  and  pulled  the 
trigger.  The  cap  fortunately  missed  fire,  and  the  gun 
was  not  discharged.  Roberts  struck  the  man  down 
with  his  sword,  and  snatched  the  flag  as  he  fell.  He 
then  turned  to  deal  with  the  other  sepoy,  but  he  had 
dropped  his  musket  and  fled. 

Riding  back  with  the  flag  he  had  recovered,  Roberts 
came  upon  two  other  sepoys  armed  with  muskets  and 
bayonets.  He  rode  straight  towards  them,  sword  in 
hand,  and  so  furious  was  his  onset  that  the  terrified 
sepoys  made  no  defence.  One  was  struck  down,  and 
the  other  joined  in  the  general  flight. 

Lieutenant  Roberts  was  later  awarded  the  Victoria 
Cross  for  his  act  of  daring  and  bravery.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  winners  of  the  decoration,  and  the  story  of 
the  deed  which  secured  it  for  him  has  always  been  an 
incentive  to  bravery  in  the  British  army. 
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185.     A  Little  Hero  of  Holland. 

In  Holland,  there  are  great  walls  of  earth,  called 
dikes,  built  along  the  sea-coast  to  keep  back  the  water. 
Sometimes  the  sea  breaks  through  these  dikes,  flooding 
the  land,  and  causing  the  loss  of  property,  and  often  of 
lives  of  people. 

Many  years  ago,  a  little  boy  was  returning  home  one 
evening,  when  he  saw  the  water  trickling  through  a 
small  hole  in  the  dike.  He  knew  that  the  hole  would 
quickly  become  larger,  and  soon  the  sea  would  sweep 
away  the  dike,  carrying  death  and  destruction  to  the 
town.  There  was  no  time  to  run  to  give  the  alarm. 
There  was  no  one  at  hand  to  call  to  his  assistance. 
There  was  only  one  thing  to  do — to  hold  his  hand 
against  the  hole,  and  keep  back  the  water  until  some 
passer-by  should  come  to  his  aid. 

So  the  little  boy  sat  down  by  the  dike,  and,  holding 
his  hand  tightly  against  the  opening,  prevented  it  from 
becoming  larger.  All  night  he  sat  in  the  cold  and  dark- 
ness and  loneliness,  but  the  thought  of  deserting  his 
post  never  entered  his  mind.  He  knew  he  must  stay 
there  until  help  arrived. 

In  the  early  morning,  a  passer-by  discovered  the 
little  fellow,  benumbed  with  cold,  and  exhausted  with 
his  long  effort,  but  still  resolutely  pressing  his  hand 
against  the  hole  in  the  dike.  He  quickly  summoned 
help,  and  the  dike  was  repaired.  And  the  little  boy 
who  had  thus  saved  the  town  is  still  regarded  as  one 
of  the  heroes  of  Holland. 

186.     The  Destruction  of  a  Zeppelin. 

A  German  Zeppelin  airship  made  a  raid  on  the  east 
coast  of  England  early  in  June,  1915,  dropping  bombs 
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on  various  places  and  killing  many  people.  On  its 
return  journey  to  German  territory,  it  was  sighted  near 
the  Belgian  coast  by  a  British  aviator,  Lieutenant 
Warneford,  who  gave  chase  in  his  monoplane.  He 
came  up  with  the  Zeppelin  between  Brussels  and  Ghent, 
and,  at  a  height  of  six  thousand  feet,  succeeded  in  drop- 
ping a  bomb  upon  it.  The  envelope  of  the  airship  took 
fire,  and  soon  it  exploded,  crashing  to  the  ground  and 
carrying  to  their  death  the  crew  of  twenty-eight  men. 

The  force  of  the  explosion  caused  Warneford's 
monoplane  to  turn  completely  over,  emptying  the 
petrol  tank.  When  he  had  righted  his  machine,  he  saw 
that  he  must  descend  to  the  ground  to  fill  the  tank  from 
a  supply  of  petrol  carried  in  another  part  of  the  machine. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Germans  were  firing  upon  him, 
but  none  of  their  bullets  took  effect.  Warneford 
brought  his  plane  to  the  ground  in  a  clear  space  outside 
a  small  town.  Then,  working  with  desperate  energy, 
he  transferred  his  petrol  to  the  tank,  and  was  off  again 
just  as  a  party  of  the  enemy  came  in  sight.  None  of 
their  shots  reached  him,  and  he  made  his  escape  behind 
the  British  lines. 

For  his  daring  and  heroic  deed.  Lieutenant  Warne- 
ford was  awarded  the  Victoria  Cross.  Unfortunately, 
he  was  killed  shortly  afterwards  near  Paris  in  a  fall 
from  a  new  type  of  aeroplane  with  which  he  was 
experimenting. 

187.     A  Remarkable  Swim. 

About  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  Cloudesley 
Shovel  was  a  cabin  boy  on  board  a  British  man-of-war. 
During  an  engagement  with  the  Dutch  fleet,  Sir  John 
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Narborough,  the  commander  of  the  vessel  on  which 
young  Shovel  was  serving,  expressed  a  wish  to  send  an 
important  order  +o  another  warship  some  distance 
away.  The  smoke  of  battle  was  so  thick  as  to  prevent 
the  signalling  of  the  order.  None  of  his  officers  could 
suggest  a  means  of  conveying  it,  but  the  young  cabin 
boy,  who  had  overheard  the  conversation,  declared 
that  he  would  take  the  despatch.  On  being  asked  how 
he  proposed  to  do  it,  he  replied  that  he  would  swim  to 
the  other  boat.  It  was  pointed  out  that  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  do  this,  as  the  distance  was  con- 
siderable, and  the  enemy's  shots  were  falling  thick  in  the 
path  he  must  take.  Nevertheless,  he  insisted  that  he 
could  take  the  message,  and  at  last  the  commander 
permitted  him  to  try. 

The  boy  threw  off  most  of  his  clothing,  and,  taking 
the  despatch  in  his  mouth,  dropped  into  the  water,  and 
struck  off.  His  course  was  directly  in  the  enemy's  line 
of  fire,  but,  as  if  by  miracle,  he  reached  the  other  ship  in 
safety  with  the  despatch. 

The  fame  of  the  boy's  daring  deed  secured  for  him 
quick  promotion  in  the  navy.  He  soon  became  an 
officer,  later  an  admiral,  and  eventually  a  knight.  The 
name  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
in  the  long  line  of  distinguished  admirals  of  the  British 
navy. 

188.     Nobility  of  Actiono 

An  Eastern  king  had  three  sons.  He  decided  to  give 
a  beautiful  pearl  that  he  possessed  to  the  son  who  had 
performed  the  noblest  act  within  the  last  few  months. 
Calling  the  young  men  to  him,  he  told  them  his  inten- 
tion, and  invited  them  to  tell  of  gome  worthy  acts  that 
they  had  done. 
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The  first  son  said  that  he  had  lately  saved  a  little 
child  from  being  drowned.  The  king  declared  that  this 
was  merely  an  act  of  ordinary  humanity,  for  it  would 
have  been  shameful  to  allow  a  helpless  child  to  be 
drowned. 

The  second  son  said  that  recently  he  had  been 
entrusted  with  a  large  number  of  jewels.  He  might  ha\'Te 
kept  some  of  them  without  the  owner's  knowing  any- 
thing about  it,  but  he  had  chosen  to  return  all  of  them. 
The  king  said  that  this  was  an  act  of  ordinary  honesty, 
for  it  would  have  been  dishonourable  to  betray  the 
confidence  of  the  owner  of  the  jewels. 

The  third  son  said  that  he  had  recently  seen  his 
enemy  sleeping,  in  danger  of  his  life,  at  the  edge  of  a 
precipice.  He  might  have  passed  by  and  left  him  in  his 
perilous  position,  but  he  had  chosen  to  awake  him. 
When  he  had  done  so,  he  had  received  only  the 
reproaches  and  insults  of  his  enemj''  for  his  action.  The 
king  declared  that  this  was  indeed  a  noble  act,  and  he 
gave  the  pearl  to  his  third  son. 

189.     The  Men  of  the  "  Birkenhead." 

About  seventy  years  ago,  the  Birkenhead,  a  Bri- 
tish transport  steamer,  was  carrjang  a  battalion  of 
soldiers  to  South  Africa.  The  men  were  going  out  for 
garrison  duty  there,  and  many  of  them  were  taking 
their  wives  and  children.  One  night,  as  the  vessel 
steamed  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  it  struck  upon  a 
hidden  rock.  Everyone  hurried  to  the  deck,  but, 
although  it  was  clear  that  a  great  disaster  had  occurred, 
there  was  no  panic.  The  soldiers  set  to  work  to  help  the 
sailors  g,t  the  pumps,  but,  when  it  was  seen  that  the 
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vessel  was  doomed,  this  work  was  abandoned.  As  the 
sea  was  rough,  there  was  great  difficulty  in  launching  the 
boats.  Three  were  safely  launched  with  the  women 
and  children,  one  was  smashed  by  a  falling  spar,  and 
two  others  were  swamped  before  anyone  could  embark. 
During  all  this  time,  the  soldiers  stood  on  the  vessel's 
deck  in  ranks  as  firm  as  if  on  parade.  No  soldier  at- 
tempted to  save  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  women  and 
children;  there  was  "no  thought,  by  shameful  strength, 
unhonoured  life  to  seek."  When  the  Birkenhead  at 
length  went  down,  a  few  were  able  to  swim  ashore; 
a  few  others  clung  to  pieces  of  wreckage,  and  were 
rescued  next  morning  by  a  passing  vessel.  But  the 
greater  number,  with  all  the  traditional  bravery  of  the 
British  soldier,  went  to  their  death  in  the  sea,  more 
truly  heroes  than  if  they  had  died  on  the  battlefield. 

190.     The  "  Kent  "  at  the  Falkland  Islands. 

During  the  naval  battle  of  the  Falkland  Islands  on 
December  8th,  1914,  the  British  cruiser  Kent  was 
ordered  by  Admiral  Sturdee  to  pursue  and  give  battle 
to  a  German  cruiser  that  was  in  full  flight.  The  Kent 
at  once  set  out  upon  her  mission,  but  had  not  gone  far 
when  it  was  learned  that  her  supply  of  coal  was  running 
low.  Undaunted  by  this  awkward  situation,  the  captain 
ordered  the  ship's  boats  to  be  broken  up  and  used  as 
fuel.  The  sailors  set  to  work  with  hatchets  and  crow- 
bars, and  broke  the  boats  to  pieces.  The  splinters  were 
saturated  with  oil,  and  carried  to  the  stokers.  But  this 
fuel  was  not  enough.  The  sailors  then  turned  to  the 
wooden  ladders,  and  reduced  them  to  firewood.  Then 
they  tore  off  the  doors  of  cabins  and  ward-rooms,  and 
even  smashed  the  chairs,  tables,  and  chests  of  the  officers' 
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cabins.  The  Kent  meanwhile  steamed  rapidly  for- 
ward under  power  furnished  by  this  fuel  in  her  furnaces. 

Soon  the  glad  shout  was  raised  that  the  fleeing 
enemy  had  been  sighted.  The  Kent's  guns  began  to 
play,  and  soon  it  was  seen  that  the  German  boat  was  on 
fire  and  had  hauled  down  her  colours.  The  Kent 
sailed  up  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  as  many  sailors  as 
possible,  but  before  she  could  reach  the  burning  cruiser, 
it  had  gone  to  the  bottom.  Only  twelve  German  sailors 
were  rescued. 

The  episode  of  the  Kent  illustrates  that  spirit  of 
the  British  navy,  which  refuses  to  be  turned  aside  from 
its  purpose  by  any  difl&culty,  however  great. 

191.     An  Heroic  Boy. 

One  night,  in  the  year  1798,  during  a  severe  storm, 
a  French  ship  was  dashed  on  the  rocks  off  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia.  In  the  morning,  several  sailors  could  be 
seen  from  the  shore,  clinging  to  the  rigging  of  the 
wrecked  vessel.  A  tremendous  sea  was  running,  and 
even  strong  men  dared  not  put  out  in  boats  in  an  effort 
to  rescue  the  sailors.  At  length  a  boy  of  thirteen,  whose 
name  has  unfortunately  been  forgotten,  seeing  that  the 
men  were  unequal  to  the  attempt,  determined  to  try  to 
reach  the  wreck  himself.  Procuring  a  small  boat,  he 
boldly  put  out  to  sea.  After  a  desperate  battle  with  the 
wind  and  waves,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  vessel; 
and,  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  difficulties,  managed  to 
get  two  of  the  sailors  into  his  boat.  They  were  too 
nearly  exhausted  to  assist  him  in  rowing,  but  he  brought 
them  safely  ashore. 

Without  a  moment's  waste  of  time,  the  boy  put  off 
a  second  time  for  the  vessel;  but,  before  he  had  gone 
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far,  his  strength  failed  him,  and  he  was  unwillingly 
compelled  to  return.  By  this  time,  however,  his  ex- 
ample had  had  its  effect  upon  the  men.  Securing  boats 
they  rowed  to  the  wreck,  and  brought  off  all  the  sailors 
in  safety.  But  the  honour  of  saving  the  crew  rightfully 
belongs  to  this  thirteen-year-old  boy,  whose  heroic 
behaviour  inspired  the  men  to  effective  action. 

192.     How  a  Train  was  Saved. 

A  poor  woman  and  her  daughter  lived  in  a  lonely 
district,  near  a  river,  spanned  by  a  railway  bridge, 
roughly  built  of  wood.  For  days  there  had  been  heavy 
rains,  and  the  river  was  swollen  by  the  flood.  One  night, 
above  the  roar  of  the  wind,  the  two  women  heard  a 
terrific  crash  outside,  and  realized  that  the  bridge  had 
been  swept  away  by  the  raging  waters.  They  remem- 
bered that  an  express  train  was  due  to  pass  within  half- 
an-hour,  and  were  terrified  by  the  possibility  of  a 
dreadful  accident.  They  decided  that  the  only  way  to 
avert  a  disaster  was  to  place  a  light  of  some  sort  upon 
the  railway  track  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  engi- 
neer of  the  approaching  train.  They  had  no  lantern; 
they  had  candles,  but  their  feeble  light  would  be  blown 
out  by  the  wind;  they  had  no  wood  in  the  house;  the 
wood  outside  would  be  drenched  with  rain.  There 
seemed  to  be  nothing  at  hand  that  would  serve  for  a  fire 
but  the  furniture  of  their  home.  Without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  the  woman,  seizing  an  axe,  broke  to  pieces  a 
wooden  bed;  and,  assisted  by  her  daughter,  she  carried 
the  pieces  to  the  railway  track.  Placing  the  wood  in  a 
heap  at  some  distance  up  the  track  from  the  fallen 
bridge,  she  applied  a  lighted  match,  and  was  overjoyed 
to  see  the  splinters  kindle  into  a  flame.    In  a  moment 
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more,  the  train  rounded  a  curve;  and  the  engineer, 
seeing  the  fire  between  the  rails,  and  guessing  that 
something  was  wrong,  stopped  the  engine.  Peering 
into  the  darkness  ahead,  he  saw  at  once  the  chasm  that 
lay  before  his  train;  and  fervently  thanked  the  heroic 
women,  who,  by  their  presence  of  mind,  had  saved  the 
lives  of  scores  of  passengers. 

193.     Grace  Darling. 

During  a  storm  one  September  night  in  the  year 
1838,  the  steamer  Forfarshire  was  driven  upon  a 
rock  near  the  Fame  Islands,  off  the  northeast  coast  of 
England.  The  ship  broke  in  two,  the  stern  sinking  in 
the  deep  water,  and  the  bow  hanging  on  the  rock,  with 
nine  sailors  and  passengers  clinging  to  it.  All  night 
they  clung  to  ^'heir  perilous  positions,  swept  by  the 
benumbing  waves,  and  buffeted  by  the  cruel  winds. 

A  mile  from  the  WTeck,  on  the  outermost  island  of 
the  Fame  group,  stood  the  Longstone  lighthouse,  the 
keeper  of  which  was  William  Darling.  From  the  tower 
of  the  lighthouse,  his  daughter  Grace  saw  in  the  early 
morning  light,  by  means  of  her  telescope,  the  terrible 
position  of  the  nine  survivors  of  the  wreck.  Though 
the  waves  were  so  high  that  it  meant  almost  certain 
disaster  to  attempt  it,  she  decided  to  go  to  their  assist- 
ance. The  remonstrances  of  her  father  failed  to  turn 
her  from  her  purjDose,  and  she  launched  the  lighthouse 
boat.  Unwilling  that  she  should  go  alone,  her  father 
accompanied  her;  and,  after  a  stern  battle  with  wind 
and  waves,  they  reached  the  wreck.  With  the  greatest 
difficulty,  the  nine  survivors  were  taken  into  the  boat, 
and  carried  in  safety  to  the  lighthouse. 
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When  the  news  of  Grace  Darling's  heroism  was 
spread  abroad,  generous  people  sent  her  messages  of 
admiration  and  gifts  and  money,  but  she  did  not  live 
long  to  enjoy  her  fame  and  fortune.  She  died  four  years 
later,  and  was  buried  near  the  scene  of  her  courageous 
action.  She  will  always  be  regarded  as  one  of  England's 
greatest  heroines. 

194.     A  Young  Hero. 

Jimmy  North  was  a  little  country  boy,  nine  years 
old.  Near  his  home,  a  railway  passed;  and  Jimmy  was 
always  interested  in  the  trains  as  they  went  rushing  by. 

One  day,  while  walking  along  the  track,  he  noticed 
that  one  of  the  rails  was  broken.  At  this  point,  the 
track  ran  along  a  high  embankment,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  a  river  ran.  Just  as  Jimmy  made  the  discovery, 
he  heard  the  whistle  of  the  afternoon  express  train,  a 
mile  or  so  up  the  line.  He  knew  that,  if  something  were 
not  done  to  stop  it,  the  train  would  be  wrecked,  with 
probably  the  loss  of  many  lives. 

In  a  moment  he  decided  what  to  do.  He  ran  up  the 
track  about  a  hundred  yards  to  where  there  was  a 
straight  stretch,  down  which  the  train  was  rushing. 
Taking  off  his  coat  and  hat,  he  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  track,  waving  them  vigorously.  Would  the  engi- 
neer see  him  soon  enough  to  stop  the  train  before  it 
reached  the  broken  rail?  Yes,  he  saw  him,  for  he  blew 
the  whistle  to  warn  Jimmy  to  get  off  the  track.  He 
blew  it  again.  Then,  seeing  that  the  boy  did  not  move 
from  the  track,  he  applied  the  brakes,  and  brought  the 
train  to  a  standstill  a  few  yards  from  the  spot  where 
Jimmy  stood. 
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When  the  passengers  realized  the  dreadful  death 
from  which  Jimmy  North's  presence  of  mind  had  saved 
them,  their  gratitude  knew  no  bounds.  They  shook 
his  hand,  and  show^ered  praises  upon  him.  The}'  wanted 
to  give  him  money,  but  Jimmy  declined  to  accept  it. 
He  did  not  think  that  he  had  done  anything  unusual. 

195.     A  Brave  Girl. 

A  party  of  boys  and  girls  were  blackberrying  in  the 
dense  undergrowth  of  Mr.  Thompson's  wood.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a  cry  of  terror  from  little  ten-year-old 
Jimmy  Wilson,  and  an  instant  later  the  agonized 
exclamation,  "Oh,  the  rattlesnake!  he  has  bitten  me!" 
Several  boys,  grasping  clubs,  sprang  forward,  located 
the  reptile,  and  speedily  put  an  end  to  his  dreaded 
existence.  White-faced  and  terror-stricken,  Jimmy 
stood  helplessly  by.  Then  IMary  West,  a  girl  of  four- 
teen, took  charge  of  the  situation.  Tearing  open 
Jimmy's  shirt  sleeve,  she  discovered  two  red  spots, 
where  the  fangs  of  the  rattlesnake  had  sunk  into  his 
arm.  Working  with  desperate  energy,  she  made  a 
strong  string  of  the  torn  sleeve,  and  tied  it  tightly 
around  Jimmy's  arm  just  above  the  wound.  Then 
applying  her  lips  to  the  red  spots,  she  began  to  suck 
the  poison  from  the  arm.  She  paused,  at  intervals, 
long  enough  to  give  directions  to  one  of  the  boys  to  run 
with  all  speed  to  the  village  for  Doctor  Brown. 

Within  half-an-hour,  the  physician  had  arrived  at  the 
spot  in  his  motor-car.  When  he  had  administered  the 
usual  antidotes  for  rattlesnake  poison,  he  examined 
Jimmy's  arm  more  carefully.  He  found  that  Mary  had 
worked  to  such  good  effect  that  there  was  little  possi- 
bility   of   further    danger    to    the    little    fellow.       An 
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examination  of  Mary's  lips  and  mouth  showed  that  there 
were  no  scratches  or  abrasions,  and  that  consequently 
there  was  no  danger  from  poison  in  her  case. 

"Jimmy  undoubtedly  owes  his  life  to  the  prompt 
measures  that  Mary  took,"  remarked  the  doctor  as  he 
drove  away. 

196.     Heroes  of  the  "Lanfranc." 

The  steamer  Lanfranc  was  a  hospital  ship,  carry- 
ing wounded  soldiers  from  France  to  England.  One 
evening  in  the  spring  of  1917,  she  was  torpedoed  by 
a  German  submarine  while  crossing  the  Channel  from 
France.  At  the  time  she  had  a  crew  and  hospital 
staff  of  one  hundred,  and  carried  about  four  hundred 
wounded  British  soldiers  and  nearly  two  hundred 
German  prisoners,  some  of  whom  were  wounded. 

When  the  crash  came,  the  German  prisoners  were 
panic-stricken,  and  rushed  for  the  lifeboats.  The 
British  officers,  however,  held  them  sternly  in  check 
with  their  revolvers,  and  the  Germans  soon  realized 
that  they  must  stand  aside  and  await  their  turn  for 
rescue.  They  showed  the  most  pitiable  cowardice  in 
face  of  danger. 

The  crew  and  the  hospital  staff  then  set  to  work  to 
bring  on  deck  the  most  seriously  wounded.  Those 
who  were  unable  to  help  themselves  were  first  placed 
in  the  boats,  those  who  were  less  seriously  wounded 
assisting  in  this  work.  Every  British  soldier  seemed 
to  be  trying  to  do  his  best  to  assist  his  comrades,  never 
thinking  of  his  own  safety.  The  German  wounded 
were  shown  the  same  consideration  and  kindness  as  the 
British.    This  is  a  remarkable  fact  when  one  remembers 
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that  it  was  the  countrymen  of  these  Germans  who  had 
destroyed  the  ship. 

At  last,  a  short  time  before  the  ship  sank,  everyone 
was  safe  in  the  lifeboats.  The  men  were  picked  up 
later  by  French  vessels.  It  was  due  to  the  splendid 
behaviour  of  the  crew,  the  hospital  staff,  and  the 
British  soldiers  that  there  was  no  loss  of  life.  The 
heroism  displayed  by  the  men  of  the  Lanfranc  ranks 
on  the  same  high  plane  with  that  displayed  by  the  men 
of  the  Birkenhead. 

197.     A  Russian  Hero. 

A  Russian  nobleman,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
daughter,  and  his  serf  Ivan,  was  travelling  by  sleigh 
one  winter  night  from  one  town  to  another.  The  snow 
was  deep,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  four 
horses  drew  the  sleigh.  The  party  had  gone  but  a  short 
distance,  when  they  found  that  they  were  being  pursued 
by  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves,  which  were  soon  racing 
boldly  beside  the  sleigh. 

The  serf  shot  a  huge  gray  wolf  just  as  it  leaped  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  horses.  The  other  wolves  paused 
in  their  pursuit  long  enough  to  devour  their  fallen 
comrade,  but  were  soon  in  full  chase  again.  The  noble- 
man and  his  serf  shot  four  others,  but  this  served  only 
to  delay  the  wolves  a  few  minutes.  Ivan  now  saw  that 
one  of  the  horses  must  be  sacrificed.  Again  there  was  a 
short  respite  while  it  was  being  devoured.  On  came  the 
wolves  again,  and  another  horse  was  released  as  prey 
to  their  fierce  hunger. 

By  this  time,  the  lights  of  the  town  to  which  they 
were  going  were  seen  but  two  miles  distant.     But  the 
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onset  of  the  wolves  was  again  so  fierce  that  Ivan  sug- 
gested that  he  should  get  down,  and  try  to  delay  them 
long  enough  to  permit  his  master  to  reach  the  town. 
Reluctantly  the  nobleman  consented.  Commending 
his  wife  and  child  to  his  master's  protection,  the  heroic 
serf  leaped  from  the  sleigh  with  his  pistols,  resolved 
to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible. 

The  nobleman  and  his  family  reached  the  town  in 
safety.  Next  day  the  serf's  pistols  were  found  in  the 
blood-stained  snow.  On  the  spot  where  he  fell,  the 
nobleman  erected  to  his  memory  a  stone  cross,  bearing 
this  inscription:  "Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this, 
that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends." 

198.     Two  Heroic  Midshipmen. 

Some  officers  of  a  British  warship,  anchored  off 
one  of  the  West  India  islands,  were  returning  to  their 
vessel  in  a  small  sailing  yacht  after  a  visit  on  shore. 
A  sudden  hurricane  caught  the  yacht  unexpectedly, 
and  capsized  it.  The  officers  all  managed  to  scramble 
upon  the  overturned  yacht,  but  they  were  dismayed  to 
see  that  they  were  being  blown  out  to  sea  and  farther 
away  from  the  warship. 

At  length  two  young  midshipmen,  Smith  and 
Palmer,  decided  to  swim  to  shore,  two  miles  distant,  and 
secure  help.  The  other  officers  pointed  out  the  danger, 
not  only  from  the  long  distance  in  the  heavy  sea,  but 
also  from  sharks,  which  infested  the  waters.  But  the 
two  young  men  were  not  to  be  dissuaded  from  their 
purpose,  and  they  set  out. 

They  were  in  the  greatest  danger  all  the  way.  They 
had  to  battle  against  the  wind  and  waves,  and  presently 
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they  saw  the  terrible  sharks  swimming  close  to  them. 
However,  perhaps  because  they  wore  dark  clothing  and 
kept  constantly  moving,  they  were  not  attacked. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  difficult  journey,  Palmer 
weakened,  and  had  to  be  supported  by  his  comrade. 
It  was  with  intense  joy  that,  after  swimming  for  two 
hours,  Smith  felt  the  ground  beneath  his  feet,  and 
dragged  his  exhausted  companion  ashore. 

Running  to  a  nearby  village.  Smith  secured  men 
and  boats,  and  with  their  assistance  rescued  the  other 
officers  from  their  trying  position  on  the  overturned 
yacht.  The  two  young  midshipmen  were  afterwards 
presented  with  medals  for  their  heroism  by  the  Royal 
Humane  Society. 

199.     The  "Revenge." 

In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  English  sailors 
were  very  venturesome.  Whenever  they  had  the 
opportunity,  they  plundered  Spanish  ships  returning 
from  America  laden  with  gold  and  silver.  The 
Spaniards  and  English  thus  became  bitter  enemies, 
and  there  were, frequent  fights  between  them. 

At  the  end  of  August,  1591,  an  English  fleet  of 
sixteen  vessels,  commanded  by  Lord  Howard,  was 
lying  in  wait  off  the  Azores  for  a  flotilla  of  Spanish 
treasure  ships,  returning  from  America.  Before  the 
treasure  ships  had  come  up,  news  was  brought  to  Lord 
Howard  that  a  Spanish  fleet  of  fifty-three  warships 
had  been  sighted,  coming  out  to  meet  and  escort  them 
to  safety.  Not  being  in  a  position  to  meet  a  fleet  more 
than  three  times  the  size  of  his  own,  Howard  gave 
orders  to  weigh  anchor  and  put  out  to  sea.  Through 
some  misunderstanding  of  the   order,  the   Revenge^  a 
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vessel  commanded  by  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  was 
delayed,  and  was  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  English 
fleet  by  the  Spaniards.  Sir  Richard  decided  to  try  to 
escape  by  breaking  through  the  Spanish  line,  but  his 
ship  was  becalmed  under  the  lee  of  a  huge  Spanish 
galleon. 

Then  began  an  encounter  at  close  quarters  between 
the  little  Revenge,  manned  by  one  hundred  and  fifty 
sailors,  and  fifteen  Spanish  warships,  manned  bj^ 
five  thousand  men.  For  fifteen  hours,  from  after- 
noon till  daylight  next  morning,  the  Revenge  kept 
her  enemy  at  bay.  Most  of  the  men  were  dead  or 
dying,  and  the  commander .  was  mortally  wounded. 
Sir  Richard  ordered  the  gunners  to  sink  the  ship  rather 
than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  But  the 
survivors  urged  him  to  surrender,  on  condition  that 
they  should  be  released  to  return  to  their  wives  and 
children.  Only  then  was  the  flag  of  England  hauled 
down. 

Sir  Richard  was  taken  on  board  the  Spanish  flag- 
ship, the  San  Pablo,  and  died  of  his  wounds  a  few 
days  later.  It  was  fitting  that  the  little  Revenge, 
after  her  gallant  fight,  should  go  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  in  a  storm  shortly  afterwards,  instead  of  being 
retained  by  the  Spaniards  as  a  trophy  of  victory.  The 
fight  of  the  Revenge  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
glorious  events  in  the  annals  of  the  British  navy. 

200.     A  Little  Heroine. 

One  fine  summer  afternoon  several  children  in  an 
English  village  went  for  a  picnic  on  the  seashore  not 
far  from  their  homes.     After  playing  on  the  beach  for 
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some  time,  one  of  the  boj^s  suggested  that  they  should 
eat  their  lunch  in  one  of  the  caves  in  the  rock  that  ran 
back  some  distance  from  the  water's  edge.  The  pro- 
posal was  gladly  received,  and  the  children  carried  their 
lunch  baskets  into  the  cave.  After  lunch  they  played 
about  in  the  dim  light  for  some  time.  Suddenly  some- 
one discovered  that  the  tide  was  rising  and  had  already 
entered  the  cavern,  making  it  impossible  to  escape  by 
the  entrance. 

The  children  were  dismayed,  and  the  youngest  began 
to  cry  in  alarm.  By  climbing  upon  the  shelves  of  the 
rock,  they  could  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  the  water. 
But  evening  was  drawing  on,  and  the  prospect  of 
spending  many  hours  in  the  darkness  until  the  tide 
went  down  was  indeed  terrifying  to  even  the  older 
children. 

One  of  the  boys  presently  discovered  a  narrow 
opening  in  the  rock  at  the  roof  of  the  cave,  through 
which  the  light  shone.  Climbing  upward,  he  found 
that  it  was  too  small  to  permit  him  to  squeeze  his  body 
through.  The  only  one  of  the  party  that  might  be 
able  to  get  through  was  a  little  seven-year-old  girl 
whom  thej^  called  Dolly  Titmouse,  because  of  her 
diminutive  size.  Little  Dolly  bravely  consented  to  try. 
After  much  difficult}',  with  the  assistance  of  the  boj^s, 
she  reached  the  roof  of  the  cave,  and  was  just  able  to 
squeeze  her  tiny  body  through  the  opening.  She  then 
set  off  running  as  fast  as  her  little  legs  would  carry  her 
to  tell  the  people  of  the  village  of  the  imprisonment  of 
the  children. 

When  the  alarm  had  spread,  several  boats  were 
speedily  launched  by  the  fathers  of  the  children.  They 
rowed  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  and  were  greatly 
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relieved  to  find  that  there  was  still  room  above  the 
water  for  the  boats  to  enter.  B3'  means  of  torches  the 
children  were  soon  located.  They  were  hastily  taken 
into  the  boats,  and  carried  out  to  safety.  Little  Dolly 
Titmouse  had  shown  herself  a  heroine. 

201.     Horatius. 

The  Etrurians  w^ere  marching  to  attack  Rome. 
They  had  a  large  and  powerful  army,  and  the  Romans 
at  the  time  had  few  soldiers  to  defend  the  city.  If 
the  enemy  were  not  stopped  in  some  way,  they  would 
soon  cross  the  bridge  spanning  the  Tiber,  and  enter  the 
city  as  conquerors. 

At  this  moment  a  brave  j'oung  Roman,  named 
Horatius,  came  forward,  and  said  to  the  citizens,  "Hew 
down  the  bridge  as  fast  as  possible.  I,  with  two  others 
to  help  me,  will  hold  the  foe  at  bay  at  the  other  end  of 
the  bridge  until  it  is  ready  to  fall." 

So  Horatius,  with  two  brave  comrades,  took  his 
station  at  the  entrance  to  the  bridge.  When  the 
Etrurian  army  approached,  and  saw  onl}^  three  Roman 
soldiers  to  bar  their  progress,  the  soldiers  raised  a  great 
shout  of  derision.  Three  champions,  sure  of  an  easy 
victory,  came  forward  to  give  battle  to  the  dauntless 
Romans.  All  three  were  killed  by  Horatius  and  his 
two  companions.  Others  came  on,  and  met  the  same 
fate.  Soon  there  was  a  great  heap  of  Etrurian  dead 
at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  as  the  heroic  Romans, 
with  grim  determination,  hurled  back  every  attack 
made  upon  them. 

Meanwhile  the  citizens  of  Rome  had  hacked  and 
hewed  at  the  bridge  until  it  was  ready  to  fall  into  the 
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stream.  Horatius  urged  his  two  companions  to  rush 
back  with  all  speed  before  it  fell,  and  he  would  follow 
as  soon  as  they  were  safely  across.  They  had  scarcely 
reached  the  other  side  when  the  bridge  fell  with  a  great 
crash  into  the  Tiber.  The  Etrurian  leader,  seeing  his 
purpose  of  capturing  the  city  frustrated,  determined 
at  least  to  take  prisoner  the  man  who  had  caused  his 
disappointment.  But,  when  Horatius  was  commanded 
to  surrender,  he  turned  to  the  river,  and  commending 
his  life  to  its  keeping,  plunged  into  the  tide.  He  was 
wounded  and  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  and  he  was 
heavily  weighted  with  his  armour,  but  he  strove  man- 
fully against  the  current.  Both  friends  and  enemies 
watched  with  breathless  interest  his  progress  across 
the  river;  and,  when  at  last  he  reached  the  shore,  shouts 
of  rapture  went  up  from  Roman  throats,  and  even 
cheers  of  admiration  were  faintly  heard  from  the 
Etrurian  ranks. 

In  recognition  of  his  heroic  deed,  Horatius  was 
given  a  tract  of  land  as  great  as  he  could  plough  around 
in  a  single  day.  A  brazen  statue  was  erected  in  his 
honour.  And  for  hundreds  of  years,  Roman  fathers 
told  their  sons: 

"How  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 
In  the  brave  days  of  old." 

202.     Edith  Cavell. 

Edith  Cavell  was  a  hospital  nurse,  who  had  been 
trained  in  London,  and  had  gone  to  Belgium  in  1900 
to  take  charge  of  a  training  school  for  nurses 
near  Brussels.  When  the  Great  War  broke  out, 
and  Belgium  was  overrun  by  the  Germans,  Miss  Cavell 
was  allowed  to  stay  at  her  hospital,  as  the  invaders 
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realized  that  she  might  be  of  use  to  them.  In  this  they 
were  not  disappointed,  for,  in  Miss  CaveH's  hospital, 
wounded  Germans  were  treated  with  the  same  con- 
sideration as  wounded  Belgians  or  British  were. 

After  the  retreat  from  Mons  and  Namur,  many 
French  and  British  soldiers  were  cut  off  from  the  main 
army,  and  found  themselves  hunted  fugitives.  Many 
were  captured  and  shot  by  the  Germans;  others  were 
cared  for  and  hidden  by  the  country  people.  These 
fugitives  constantly  sought  means  of  getting  out  of  the 
country.  This  was  also  true  of  many  Belgians,  who 
tried  to  escape  to  Holland  or  France  in  order  to  avoid 
being  compelled  to  work  for  the  enemy.  Many  British, 
French,  and  Belgians  were  assisted  to  escape  by  Miss 
Cavell,  who  thereby  disobeyed  the  German  military 
law,  but  was  obedient  to  the  higher  law  of  humanity. 

Soon  the  Germans  grew  suspicious  of  Miss  Cavell, 
and  set  spies  to  watch  her  activities.  One  of  these  spies, 
pretending  to  be  a  Belgian  fugitive,  secured  her  promise 
of  assistance  to  escape,  and  then  gave  information 
against  her  to  the  German  military  authorities.  She 
was  arrested  on  August  5th,  1915,  and  was  closely 
confined  in  prison  for  several  weeks  without  the  privilege 
of  seeing  any  of  her  friends. 

Her  trial  began  on  October  7th.  She  was  given  a 
lawyer  to  speak  in  her  defence,  but,  as  she  had  not  seen 
him  till  the  day  of  the  trial,  she  was  assisted  very  little 
in  that  way.  The  military  authorities  pointed  out 
that  Miss  Cavell  had  aided  in  the  escape  of  over  a 
hundred  fugitives.  She  frankly  admitted  this,  but 
claimed  that,  if  she  had  not  done  so,  these  men  would 
have  been  put  to  death.  The  court  sentenced  her  to  be 
shot    at    two    o'clock    the    following    morning.      The 
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American  Minister,  Mr.  Brand  Whitlock,  did  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  have  the  sentence  modified,  but 
his  efforts  were  unsuccessful.  Miss  Cavell  was  led  out 
of  prison  in  the  early  morning  and  shot. 

At  once  a  storm  of  indignation  swept  over  the 
civilized  world.  The  brutality  of  the  execution  helped 
to  turn  neutral  nations  against  Germany.  The  soldiers 
of  the  Allied  nations,  with  tjie  memory  of  her  death  in 
their  minds,  fought  with  greater  ferocity.  The 
inhumanity  of  the  act  served  but  to  intensify  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Allies  to  crush  the  enemy  utterly. 

The  most  enduring  memorial  to  Edith  Cavell  con- 
sists in  the  admiration  and  reverence  in  which  her  name 
will  ever  be  held,  for  her  womanly  sj^mpathy,  her  noble 
self-sacrifice,  and  her  calm  heroism.  The  Canadian 
people  have  fittingly  called  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  by  her  name. 


ORIGINAL  STORIES  WITH   FAMILIAR 
THEMES 


1 — Tell  a  story  like  The  Dog  in  the  Manger,  about: 
(a)  Two  boj's  and  a  sleigh  belonging  to  one  of  them. 
(6)  Two  girls  and  a  story  book. 

2 — Tell  a  story  similar  to  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse, 
about: 

(a)  A  horse  and  a  dog.  The  horse  shares  its  stall 
with  the  dog  on  a  cold  night,  and  later  the  dog 
saves  the  horse's  life  during  a  fire  in  the  stable. 

(b)  A  rich  man  and  a  newsboy.  The  newsboy  is 
knocked  down  in  the  street;  papers  soiled;  man 
buys  all  his  papers  and  sends  him  home.  Later 
the  newsboy  finds  a  little  girl  wandering  on  the 
street;  takes  her  home;  finds  she  is  the  child  of 
the  rich  man  who  had  befriended  him. 

3 — Tell  a  story  hke  The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise,  about: 
(a)  Two  girls  in  school,  one  clever  but  idle,  the  other 

slow  but  industrious. 
(6)  Two  boys  and  a  woodpile,  one  a  fast  worker  but 

unsteady,  the  other  a  slow  worker  but  steady. 

4 — Make  a  storj-  similar  to  The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher, 
about: 
(a)  A  cat  and  a  cream  bottle. 

(6)  A  boj^  shut  up  in  a  barn  with  all  the  doors 
locked  on  the  outside. 
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(c)  A  little  girl  who  has  to  cross  a  ditch  too  wide 
to  jump  over. 

5 — Tell  a  story  illustrating  the  proverb,  Honesty  is  the 
best  policy,  about: 

(a)  A  pupil  who  copies  his  work  in  school. 

(b)  A  boy  and  a  broken  window. 

(c)  A  boy  who  finds  a  purse  containing  a  sum  of 
money. 

6 — Illustrate  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,  by  a  story 
about: 

(a)  A  girl  who  discovers  a  tear  in  her  dress. 

(b)  A  man  who  finds  that  a  nail  has  come  out  of 
his  horse's  shoe — but  continues  his  journey. 

7 — Tell  a  story  like  The  Fox  and  the  Crow,  about: 

(a)  A  small  boy  on  his  way  to  school,  whom  a  man, 
by  means  of  flattery,  persuades  to  turn  his 
grindstone. 

(b)  A  number  of  small  boys,  whom  a  man  persuades 
to  help  to  drive  some  cattle  to  market,  and  then 
dismisses  without  payment. 

8 — Tell  a  story  like  Tray  and  Tiger  (page  21),  about 
a  boy  who  falls  in  with  some  bad  companions. 
They  damage  some  property,  and  the  boy, 
though  innocent,   suffers  with  the  others. 

9 — Tell  a  story  like  The  Lion  and  the  Bear  (page  20), 
about: 
(a)  Two  chickens  who  quarrel  over  the  possession 
of  a  stalk  of  wheat,  and  a  crow  who  seizes  the 
wheat  during  the  dispute. 
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(6)  Two  little  girls  in  dispute  over  the  possession 
of  an  apple.     A  larger  girl  settles  the  dispute. 

(c)  Two  farmers  each  of  whom  claims  a  certain 
piece  of  land.  They  take  the  question  to  law, 
and,  though  the  courts  divide  the  land  evenly, 
the  costs  of  the  suit  are  much  greater  than  the 
value  of  the  land. 

10— Tell  a  story  like  The  Camel  and  the  Pig  (page  39). 
Introduce  an  elephant  who  can  reach  the  fruit  on 
the  branches  overhanging  a  river,  and  a  monkey 
who  can  climb  a  tree  for  the  fruit  on  the  topmost 
branches. 

11 — Make  up  a  story  like  The  Monkey  and  the  Chest- 
nuts (page  27),  introducing  a  big  boy  who  per- 
suades a  smaller  boy  to  climb  a  tree  to  shake  down 
some  fine  ripe  apples. 

12 — Make  up  a  story  like  The  Snail  and  the  Frogs 
(page  29),  introducing  a  toad,  some  rabbits,  and 
a  man  with  a  gun. 

13 — Construct  a  story  similar  to  The  Uselessness  of 
Pearls  (page  65),  about  a  sailor  who  is  ship- 
wrecked on  a  desert  island,  and  who  saves  only 
a  bag  of  gold  from  the  wreck. 

14 — Tell   a    story  similar  to  Good  for  Evil    (page  65), 

about  a  boy  who  secretly  breaks  a  model  of  an 

aeroplane  made  by  another  boy.    The  second  boy 

discovers  the  author  of  the  damage.     He  makes 

,   another  model  and  presents  it  to  the  first  boy. 

15 — The  Pompous  Corporal  (page  78).  Construct  a 
similar  story  of  an  imaginary  incident  occurring  in 
France  during  the  Great  War. 
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16 — A  Servant's  Presence  of  Mind  (page  75).  Make 
up  a  story  of  an  incident  in  which  quick  action 
prevents  a  serious  accident.  Introduce  a  runaway 
horse,  an  automobile,  a  street  car,  or  a  railway 
train. 

17 — Construct  a  story  similar  to  The  Inchcape  Rock, 

about  a  boy  who  removes  a  sign  post  on  the  road, 
and  who,  some  days  later,  while  returning  home  in 
the  darkness,  gets  into  serious  difficulties  because 
there  is  no  sign  post  to  direct  him. 

18 — Construct  a  story  with  a  theme  similar  to  Damon 
and  Pythias,  about  a  boy  who  accidentally 
destroys  the  property  of  a  neighbour.  The  boy 
has  a  friend  who  gets  him  out  of  the  difficulty  by 
making  good  the  damage. 

19 — Construct  a  story  similar  to  C.  G.  D.  Roberts' 
"  Do  seek  their  Meat  from  God,"  about  a  young 
man  riding  on  horseback  late  at  night  along  a 
lonely  road.  He  hears  a  strange  sound  by  the 
roadside — hesitates — decides  to  investigate — finds 
his  brother  with  severely  sprained  ankle — had 
been  thrown  from  bicycle. 


PARTIALLY-TOLD   STORIES   FOR 
COMPLETION 


1 — Yesterday  afternoon,  as  I  was  crossing  the  bridge 
which  spans  the  river,  I  saw  four  boys  on  the  ice. 
I  was  sure  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  hold  them, 
and  I  was  just  about  to  call  to  them,  when 
suddenly — 

2 — As  I  was  looking  out  of  the  window  one  summer 
morning,  my  eyes  fell  upon  two  small  children, 
making  their  way  across  the  street.  Suddenly  a 
team  of  runaway  horses,  hitched  to  a  heavy  wag- 
gon, dashed  around  the  corner,  and  came  galloping 
towards  the  children — 

3 — Frank  and  John  were  neighbours.  Frank's  father 
had  fitted  up  a  little  carpenter  shop  in  the  base- 
ment, and  here  the  two  boys  spent  much  of  their 
time.  One  morning  Frank  left  his  knife — or  at 
least  thought  he  did — on  the  bench,  and  on  his 
return  it  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  He  did  not  like 
to  accuse  John  of  taking  the  knife.  On  consulting 
his  father,  he  decided  to  wait  a  few  days  to  see  what 
might  turn  up — 

4 — Tom  was  exceedingly  careless  of  his  appearance. 
His  hands  and  face  were  usually  dirty,  his  hair 
uncombed,  and  his  clothes  untidy.  Both  his 
father  and  his  mother  had  done  their  best  to  train 
him  to  be  more  careful  in  these  respects  but  with 
little  effect.  On  Christmas  eve  a  mysterious 
parcel,  accompanied  by  a  note,  arrived  for  Tom — 
177 
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5 — Elsie  was  ten  j'ears  old,  and  her  mother  thought 
she  ought  to  be  of  assistance  in  the  work  of  the 
household,  Elsie  really  wished  to  be  useful,  but 
often  the  temptation  to  avoid  the  drudgery  of  house 
work  by  going  off  to  read  or  play  was  too  strong  to 
be  resisted.  One  Saturday  morning,  she  was  left  to 
wash  the  breakfast  dishes,  while  her  mother  went 
out  to  do  some  shopping,  A  few  minutes  later,  her 
dearest  friend,  Ethel,  came  rushing  in,  exclaiming, 
"Oh  Elsie,  the  skating  on  the  creek  is  splendid. 
Get  your  skates  and  come  along," — 

6 — Bobby  was  returning  home  one  summer  evening 
just  at  dusk.  His  way  lay  across  a  bridge  that 
spanned  a  narrow  river.  As  he  approached  the 
bridge,  he  heard  strange  sounds  that  seemed  to 
come  from  beneath  it.    In  terror  he  began  to  run, — 

7 — A  party  of  six  boys,  whose  ages  ranged  from  eight 
to  twelve,  set  out  one  autumn  afternoon  from  their 
homes  in  the  village  to  gather  nuts  in  a  large  wood 
about  a  mile  distant.  On  reaching  the  wood,  the 
boys  ran  about  from  tree  to  tree,  filling  their  bags 
from  the  nut-strewn  ground.  So  intent  were  they 
upon  this  task,  that  they  did  not  notice  how 
quickly  the  afternoon  had  passed.  Suddenly 
•  they  realized  that  the  sun  had  set,  that  they  were 
in  the  middle  of  a  large  wood  without  any  sense  of 
direction,  and  that  they  were  lost, 

8 — An  old  woman,  feeble  and  poorly  dressed,  stood 
at  a  corner  on  a  crowded  street,  awaiting  an  op- 
portunity to  cross.  The  street  was  slipper}^,  and 
the  constant  stream  of  waggons,  automobiles,  and 
street  cars  made  it  dangerous  for  her  to  cross. 
As  she  stood  hesitatingly  amid  the  jostling  crowd — 
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9 — A  man  had  a  flock  of  pigeons,  which  he  prized  very 
highly.  One  day  a  careless  boy  threw  a  stone  at 
them  as  they  sat  on  the  roof  of  the  barn.  He  had  no 
intention  of  harming  them,  but  merely  wished  to 
make  them  fly  away.  He  was  astonished  and 
alarmed  to  see  one  of  the  pigeons  fall  dead,  struck 
by  the  too  well-directed  stone.  (Write  out  the 
conversation  that  took  place  between  the  boy  and 
the  man). 

10 — An  Indian  woman  brought  her  sick  baby  to  the 
door  of  a  white  settler's  cabin,  and  begged  that  it 
be  cured  of  its  illness.  The  settler's  wife  persuaded 
the  mother  to  leave  the  child  with  her  for  a  few 
days.  She  nursed  it  so  carefully  that  in  a  short 
time  the  baby  was  well  again.  When  the  Indian 
woman  took  it  away,  she  was  sincerely  grateful  to 
the  settler's  wife  for  curing  the  child. 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  settler's  seven-year-old 
son  was  sent  on  a  message  to  a  neighbour  a  mile 
distant.  Coming  home,  the  boy  was  overtaken 
by  a  snowstorm,  took  a  wrong  turn  in  the  road, 
and  soon  was  hopelessly  lost.  Suddenly  there 
appeared  in  the  road  before  him  a  big  Indian 
with  a  gun. — 

11 — Tom  Foster  was  a  pupil  at  the  Farnham  boarding 
school  for  boys.  His  thirteenth  birthday  came  in 
November,  and  his  mother,  not  being  able  to 
have  him  home  for  the  occasion,  and  wishing  to 
give  him  some  opportunity  for  celebration,  sent 
him  a  parcel  by  express.  When  Tom  opened  the 
parcel,  he  found,  among  other  things,  a  large 
birthday  cake,  some  doughnuts  and  cookies,  and 
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a  large  jar  of  strawberry  jam.  Tom  did  not  wait 
long  to  communicate  the  good  news  to  several  of 
his  companions.  Together  they  planned  to  hold 
a  birthday  party  in  Tom's  room  that  night,  after 
everybody  was  supposed  to  be  in  bed. — 

12 — Farmer  Thomas  had  a  fine  watermelon  patch  in 
the  field  just  behind  his  house.  The  fame  of  his 
large  and  luscious  melons  was  known  to  every  boy 
in  the  countryside.  It  had  reached  the  ears  of 
some  idle  boys  in  the  neighbouring  village,  and 
five  of  them  planned  a  raid  upon  the  patch.  They 
chose  a  dark  night  in  early  September  for  the 
theft.— 

(Complete  this  story,  assuming  Farmer  Thomas 
to  be  a  kind  and  generous  man,  with  a  keen  sym- 
pathy for  boys.  Then  complete  it  in  another  way, 
supposing  him  to  be  of  precisely  the  opposite 
character.) 


STORIES    FROM    PICTURES 


SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  METHOD 


1.     Oral    Work. 

(1)  Question  to  lead  pupils  to  observe  the  details 
of  the  picture  and  to  infer  its  meaning. 

(2)  In  the  early  stages  of  the  work,  have  pupils 
build  up  the  story,  sentence  by  sentence,  having  them 
give  definite  facts  in  each.  Later,  they  may  be  given 
more  freedom  and  less  explicit  direction  here. 

(3)  Require  the  pupils  to  organize  the  story  in 
connected  form,  under  judicious  criticism  as  in  the  case 
of  the  reproduction  story. 


2.     Written  Work. 

The  same  general  plan,  with  necessary  modifica- 
tions may  be  followed  here  as  in  the  case  of  reproduction 
stories.     (See  page  2). 

The  following  stories,  based  on  well-known  pictures, 
are  given  as  illustrations  of  the  type  of  work  that  might 
be  expected  from  pupils. 
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1.  •  The  Tug  of  War. 

{Based  on  Patteiri's  picture,  "A  Supreme  Effort.'") 

One  day  in  May,  some  boys  and  girls  were  playing 
in  the  fields.  There  were  seven  of  them,  three  boys  and 
four  girls.  The  boys  challenged  the  girls  to  a  game  of 
tug-of-war,  and  the  girls  accepted  the  challenge.  One 
of  the  boys  got  a  branch  from  a  near-by  tree,  and  the 
girls  took  one  side  of  the  ditch,  while  the  boys  took  the 
other.  The  youngest  girl  was  too  little  to  pull  much, 
and  the  others  said  that  she  might  be  the  referee. 

At  the  first  tug,  the  girls  pulled  the  boys  so  close  to 
the  ditch  that  the  one  in  front  almost  fell  in.  He  ran 
around  behind,  and  caught  hold  of  the  trousers  of  the 
oldest  boy.  The  smallest  boy  was  pulled  right  into 
the  water.  This  ended  the  contest,  and  the  little  girl 
decided  that  the  girls  had  won.  The  boys  had  to  admit 
that  they  were  beaten. 

(Suppose  the  story  is  told  by  various  members  of 
the  party,  the  little  girl,  the  smallest  boy,  the  big  boy, 
etc.) 

2.     A  Canine  Hero. 
(Sir  Edwin  Landseer's  "  Saved") 

Ruth  is  a  little  girl,  four  years  old,  who  lives  by  the 
seaside.  Her  father  is  a  fisherman,  and  he  goes  out 
every  day  in  his  boat.  Her  only  playmate  is  a  big 
Newfoundland  dog,  named  llover,  of  whom  she  is  very 
fond.     They  play  together  very  often  along  the  shore. 
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One  day  as  Ruth  and  Rover  were  playing  on  the 
pier,  Ruth  fell  into  the  water.  As  the  water  was  very 
deep,  she  would  have  been  drowned  if  Rover  had  not 
jumped  in  after  her.  After  much  difficulty,  he  succeeded 
in  getting  her  safely  to  the  pier. 

After  waiting  for  a  moment  to  recover  his  breath, 
Rover  ran  to  the  house,  and  by  barking  loudly  attracted 
the  attention  of  Ruth's  mother.  She  ran  to  the  pier, 
brought  Ruth  home,  and  at  once  sent  for  the  doctor. 
In  a  short  time  Ruth  had  fully  recovered. 

Ruth's  parents  were  very  grateful  to  Rover  for 
saving  their  little  girl's  life,  and  we  may  be  sure  he 
was  ever  afterwards  regarded  as  a  hero  in  that  house- 
hold. 

3.     The  Greedy  Geese. 
{"A  Critical  ^foment" — L.  Knaus.) 

May  is  a  little  girl,  three  years  old,  who  lives  in  the 
country.  One  day  her  mother  gave  her  a  piece  of  bread 
and  butter,  and  told  her  to  go  out  into  the  yard  to  eat  it. 
When  she  got  there,  she  saw  a  flock  of  geese,  coming 
over  the  hill  from  the  pond.  Two  of  the  geese  came  up 
to  her,  and  began  to  hiss.  May  was  very  much 
frightened,  and  began  to  cry.  She  dropped  her  bread 
and  butter,  and,  while  the  geese  were  eating  it,  she  ran 
into  the  house.  When  she  told  her  mother  what  had 
happened,  her  mother  gave  her  another  piece  of  bread 
and  butter. 

4.     The  Fairy  Book. 
{"The  Fairy  Book'^^S.  Giulio  Rotta.) 

Carlotta  is  a  little  Italian  girl,  five  years  old. 
Her  grandmother  lives  in  a  cottage  not  far  from  Car- 
lotta's  home.    The  cottage  is  small  and  rudely  furnished 
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with  a  few  old  chairs,  a  chest,  a  spinning-wheel,  and  a 
large  fireplace.  Carlotta  goes  to  visit  her  grandmother 
very  often.  She  likes  to  watch  her  spinning  flax,  and 
she  likes  to  play  with  the  old  cat.  But  best  of  all,  she 
likes  to  hear  the  stories  that  her  grandmother  sometimes 
reads  out  of  a  fairy  book.  Carlotta's  favourite  story  is 
"  Cinderella,"  and  she  asks  her  grandmother  to  read  it 
to  her  very  often. 

5.     A  Summer  at  the  Lake. 

{"Lakeside  Pleasures" — Huniber  Bay.    Photographic    study 
by  E.  J.  Rowley.) 

Jack  and  Betty  live  in  the  city.  Every  year,  when 
school  closes  in  June,  they  go  to  their  summer  cottage 
at  the  lake.  Here  they  have  fine  fun  all  the  holidays. 
They  wade  in  the  water,  sail  their  toy  boats,  and  go 
swimming.  But  the  best  fun  of  all  is  to  dig  in  the  sand, 
and  make  caves,  tunnels,  and  castles.  They  like  to 
watch  the  waves  roll  in,  and  destroy  the  things  they 
have  made. 

At  the  end  of  August,  they  leave  their  cottage  at  the 
lake,  and  return  to  the  city.  They  are  sorry  to  leave, 
but  glad  to  get  back  to  school  after  the  long  holiday. 
They  tell  their  school  friends  what  fun  they  had  at  the 
lake  all  summer  long, 

6.  The  Frugal  Meal. 
{Based  on  the  picture  by  Israels,  of  same  title.) 
The  VanDusens  live  in  a  cottage  in  a  village  in 
Holland.  The  family  consists  of  the  father,  the  mother 
and  four  children.  The  father  is  a  cobbler,  and  has  a 
little  shop  near  their  home.  Their  cottage  is  small 
and  rudely  furnished- 
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Mr.  VanDusen  is  a  very  busy  man.  When  he 
comes  home  at  noon,  he  does  not  take  time  even  to 
remove  his  apron  before  sitting  down  to  his  dinner. 
He  and  his  wife  sit  at  one  table,  two  of  the  children 
stand  at  another,  while  a  third  child  sits  on  the  floor. 
The  meal  is  very  simple,  consisting  only  of  a  bowl  of 
vegetables.  It  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  table, 
and  the  father  and  the  mother  eat  from  it  with  forks. 
The  children  eat  from  small  dishes,  using  their  fingers. 
A  pet  hen  sometimes  wanders  into  the  house,  and  picks 
up  scraps  of  food  that  the  children  throw  to  it. 

7.     The  Anxious  Family. 
{Based  on  the  picture  by  Israels,  of  same  title.) 

The  Vetters  live  on  the  sea-coast  in  Holland.  Their 
cottage  is  small  and  rudely  furnished,  but  clean  and 
neat.  There  are  five  in  the  family,  the  father,  the 
mother,  and  three  small  children.  The  father  is  a 
fisherman,  and  goes  out  every  day  in  his  boat  many 
miles  from  the  shore. 

One  evening,  before  the  father  had  returned  in  his 
boat,  a  dreadful  storm  arose.  The  mother  was  much 
alarmed  for  his  safety,  and  sat  at  the  window  watching 
for  his  sail.  The  two  younger  children  ate  their  supper 
as  usual,  for  they  were  too  young  to  understand  their 
father's  danger.  But  the  mother  and  the  youngest 
girl  could  not  eat.  Even  the  dog  seemed  to  know 
what  was  wrong,  and  watched  the  mother's  face 
sympathetically. 

About  sunset  the  storm  ceased,  and  the  sun  shone 
out  once  more.  To  the  great  relief  of  the  family,  the 
father  reached  the  pier  in  safety  with  his  boat.  It  was 
with  thankful  hearts  that  they  went  to  rest  that  night. 
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8.     A  Little  Briton. 

{From  the  picture  by  Marie  Seymour  Lucas.) 

Helen  was  a  little  girl,  seven  years  old,  who  lived 
in  the  city.  When  the  summer  holidays  came,  she 
went  with  her  father  and  mother  to  their  cottage  at 
the  seaside.  As  she  had  no  brothers  or  sisters,  she  had 
to  play  by  herself  very  often.  She  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  boats  that  sailed  past  the  cottage  every 
day. 

One  fine  morning,  she  took  her  shovel  and  a  small 
Union  Jack  down  to  the  beach.  The  tide  had  gone  out, 
and  she  could  walk  out  some  distance  on  the  smooth 
sand.  Taking  off  her  shoes  and  stockings,  and  throwing 
her  hat  on  the  ground,  she  set  to  work  to  throw  up  a 
pile  of  sand  in  the  shape  of  a  boat.  When  she  had  a 
large  heap  built  up,  she  stuck  her  Union  Jack  upright 
in  the  sand  at  one  end.  Then  she  seated  herself  at  the 
top  of  the  heap,  and  pretended  that  she  was  sailing  a 
boat.  Her  father,  who  came  along  just  then,  seeing  the 
flag  floating  at  the  end  of  Helen's  boat,  said  that  she 
was  a  little  Briton. 

Next  morning,  when  Helen  visited  the  place  again, 
she  found  that  her  boat  had  been  wrecked.  The  tide 
had  washed  it  away.  She  found  her  Union  Jack,  soaked 
with  water,  on  the  beach  some  distance  off  where  it  had 
been  thrown  up  by  the  tide. 

9.     The  Winner. 
{From  the  2:)icture  by  S.  L.  Burgher.) 

Jack  and  Freddie  Jones  lived  in  the  city.  Jack  was 
seven,  and  Freddie  was  five  years  old.  One  fine  Satur- 
day morning  in  June,  their  mother  told  them  that  they 
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might  go  out  to  visit  their  Aunt  Mary  in  the  country. 
The  boys  were  dehghted.  They  were  soon  dressed  in 
clean  white  suits,  white  socks,  and  black  slippers. 
Their  father  took  them  in  the  automobile  to  their 
Aunt's,  and  left  them  there,  saying  that  he  would  call 
for  them  in  the  afternoon. 

Aunt  Mary  had  two  children  of  her  own;  Billy  who 
was  four,  and  Betty,  who  was  two.  The  four  children 
spent  a  delightful  morning  playing  together,  and  look- 
ing at  all  the  interesting  things  on  the  farm — the  cows, 
pigs,  chickens,  and  turkeys.  Just  before  noon,  Aunt 
Mary  said  that  she  wanted  someone  to  help  her  to 
prepare  dinner.  In  order  to  decide  who  should  help 
her,  she  proposed  to  have  a  race  on  the  lawn  down  to  the 
front  gate.  The  children  thought  this  a  fine  plan,  and 
they  lined  up  for  the  start.  Aunt  Mary  sent  them  off, 
and  they  ran  as  fast  as  they  could.  Of  course  Jack  won 
the  race,  because  he  was  the  oldest  of  the  children. 
Aunt  Mary  knew  who  could  help  her  most,  and  that 
was  the  reason  she  had  suggested  the  race.  So  Jack 
was  allowed  to  carry  wood  for  the  fire,  to  bring  water 
for  the  tea  kettle,  and  to  lay  the  dishes  on  the  table  for 
dinner. 

When  the  father  of  the  two  boys  came  for  them  in 
the  afternoon,  they  had  had  enough  fun  for  one  day, 
and  were  ready  to  go  home. 

10.     The  Boy  Scouts. 
{From  the  picture  '^  Be  Prepared,"  by  G.  Hilly ard  Stoinstead.) 

A  company  of  Boy  Scouts  had  come  from  London 
to  camp  for  the  month  of  July  near  a  little  seaside  village, 
on  the  south-coast  of  England,     They  pitched  their 
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tents  near  the  beach  at  the  foot  of  a  wooded  bluff. 
There  was  abundant  opportunity  for  swimming  and 
boating  in  the  sea,  and  for  woodcraft  on  the  hillside. 

One  afternoon  several  little  girls  from  the  village 
were  searching  for  ferns  on  the  side  of  the  bluff.  One 
of  them,  a  little  girl  of  eight,  slipped  and  rolled  down 
the  steep  side  of  the  hill  for  some  distance.  When  she 
tried  to  get  up,  she  found  that  she  could  not  do  so, 
because  of  a  severe  pain  in  her  ankle. 

The  little  girl's  cries  and  the  calls  of  the  other  girls 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  scouts,  and  several  of 
them  were  soon  at  the  spot.  They  found  that  the 
little  girl  had  broken  her  leg  at  the  ankle.  Then  the 
training  for  action  in  an  emergency,  which  all  scouts 
receive,  was  at  once  apparent.  Two  of  the  boys  secured 
some  straight  flat  sticks,  and  quickly  bound  the  broken 
ankle  in  splints  to  make  it  as  comfortable  as  possible. 
Some  of  the  others  ran  to  the  tents,  and  brought  back 
two  poles  and  two  blankets,  and  from  these  improvised 
a  stretcher  for  carrying  the  little  girl  home.  Carefully 
they  placed  her  in  the  stretcher,  and  two  of  the  boys 
carried  her  towards  the  village.  One  boy  was  sent 
ahead  to  inform  the  village  doctor  of  the  accident. 

Reaching  the  main  street  of  the  village,  the  little 
procession  was  joined  by  several  neighbours,  who 
anxiously  inquired  what  was  wrong.  When  they  ar- 
rived at  the  little  girl's  home,  one  of  the  boys  lifted  her 
tenderly  from  the  stretcher,  and  carried  her  to  her 
mother.  The  doctor  was  soon  at  hand  to  set  the  broken 
limb.  He  complimented  the  boy  scouts  on  their  prompt 
action,  and  said  that  they  had  done  just  the  right 
things  under  the  circumstances. 
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11.     The  Letter. 

{Fro77i  the  picture  by  Stanhope  A.  Forbes.) 

The  Walkers  lived  in  a  nea-t,  vine-covered  cottage 
in  an  English  village.  Jack,  the  oldest  son,  a  fine 
young  man  of  twenty,  had  enlisted  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Great  War,  and  was  fighting  on  the  Belgian  front. 
Though  he  had  taken  part  in  several  severe  engage- 
ments, he  had  so  far  escaped  without  wounds  or  illness. 
But  his  family  at  home  were  always  in  great  anxiety 
lest  he  should  be  seriously  wounded,  and  they  lived  in 
daily  dread  of  bad  news. 

It  was  always  a  great  event  in  the  Walker  household 
when  a  letter  arrived  from  Jack.  The  mother  always 
watched  the  old  postman  as  he  made  his  daily  rounds, 
and,  when  Jack's  letter  came,  she  was  always  at  the 
door  waiting  to  receive  it.  Then  she  would  announce, 
"A  letter  from  Jack,"  and  the  father,  little  sister  Kate, 
and  grandmother  Walker,  would  immediately  gather 
round  to  hear  it  read.  The  old  postman  would  pause  a 
few  minutes  in  his  rounds  to  hear  of  Jack's  welfare,  and 
sometimes  the  children  of  the  neighbourhood  would 
come  to  listen  to  the  letter  read  by  his  mother.  Even 
the  family  dog  seemed  to  listen  with  sympathetic 
interest,  as  he  stood  in  the  group  in. the  doorway. 
Jack  always  wrote  cheerfully  of  his  doings  at  the  front, 
and  his  letters  brought  great  joy  to  his  family. 

12.     The  Flood. 
{From  the  picture  by  Sir  John  Everett  Millais.) 

It  had  rained  steadily  and  heavily  for  three  days. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  little  village  of  Brayton,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Speed,  had  begun  to  grow  uneasy  as  they 
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saw  the  stead.y  rise  of  the  water  in  the  river.  At  length, 
at  nightfall  on  the  third  day,  the  rain  ceased;  and  the 
villagers,  sure  that  the  danger  was  over,  again  breathed 
easily.  But  in  the  night,  while  they  slept  peacefully, 
the  river  continued  to  rise,  swollen  by  the  waters  from 
the  many  smaller  streams  flowing  into  it.  In  the 
morning,  when  the  villagers  awoke,  they  were  dis- 
maj^ed  to  find  that  their  houses  were  surrounded  by  a 
swirling  mass  of  water.  There  was  no  time  to  escape 
to  the  hills.  Already  the  water  had  covered  the  lower 
floors  of  many  of  the  houses,  and  it  was  apparenc  that 
many  of  the  homes  would  be  swept  away  by  the  current. 

In  one  of  these  houses.  Baby  Tommy  Grey  was 
sleeping  in  his  cradle.  His  mother,  who  was  a  widow, 
saw  at  a  glance  that  she  might  not  be  able  to  save  him, 
particularly  as  she  had  another  child  for  whose  safety 
she  must  also  care.  So,  with  great  presence  of  mind, 
she  pushed  the  cradle  with  her  baby  in  it  out  of  the 
door  into  the  water.  She  knew  that  the  old-fashioned 
cradle  was  substantial  and  water-tight,  and  she  breathed 
a  prayer  that  it  would  carry  its  precious  charge  in  safety. 
As  the  cradle  floated  away,  she  saw  that  the  family 
cat  had  taken  refuge  on  the  top.  The  mother  then 
turned  her  attention  to  provide  a  means  of  escape  for 
herself  and  her  other  child.  Securing  an  axe,  she 
broke  off  the  legs  of  her  large  kitchen  table;  and,  push- 
ing the  top  of  the  table  out  of  the  door,  she  had  a  raft 
on  which  they  floated  off. 

Some  distance  down  the  river,  the  floating  cradle 
was  sighted  by  two  men  in  a  boat,  who  were  giving 
what  assistance  they  could  to  the  unfortunate  villagers. 
The  men  speedily  rowed  up  and  rescued  the  baby,  who 
appeared   to    be   highly   enjoying   his   unusual   ride. 
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Later  the  woman  and  her  other  child  were  also  rescued, 
and  Baby  Tommy  was  restored  to  his  grateful  mother. 

13.     The  Boyhood  of  Raleigh. 
{Fro))i  the  picture  by  Sir  John  Everett  Millais.) 

More  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  there 
lived  near  Plymouth  on  the  south-coast  of  England, 
two  half-brothers,  whose  names  w^re  Humphrey 
Gilbert  and  Walter  Raleigh.  At  that  time,  English 
sailors  were  very  venturesome,  and  the  stories  of  their 
great  exploits  stirred  the  imagination  of  the  two  boys. 
Their  thoughts  were  constantly  of  the  sea,  and  they 
often  told  each  other  that,  when  they  grew  to  be  men, 
they  would  be  great  sailors  themselves. 

On  the  beach  near  their  home  were  some  of  the 
timbers  of  an  old  ship  that  had  been  wrecked  many 
years  before.  At  this  spot  the  two  boys  often  played. 
After  sailing  their  toy  boats  for  some  time,  they  would 
sometimes  sit  down  and  tell  each  other  imaginary  tales 
of  the  voyages  of  the  old  vessel. 

One  day,  as  they  were  thus  occupied,  a  foreign 
sailor  chanced  to  come  upon  them.  He  had  landed 
from  one  of  the  trading  ships  that  were  anchored  in  the 
harbour,  and  was  walking  along  the  beach  in  his  bare 
feet,  gathering  shell-fish  that  had  been  cast  up  by  the 
tide.  Knowing  from  the  man's  appearance  what  his 
occupation  was,  the  two  boj^s  saw  an  opportunity  of 
getting  some  interesting  sea  stories.  They  persuaded 
the  sailor  to  sit  down  on  a  beam  of  the  old  wreck,  and, 
after  a  few  eager  questions,  succeeded  in  getting  him 
started  on  a  stirring  tale.  The  man  knew  little  English, 
but  the  boys  knew  something  of  his  language,  and, 
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assisted  by  expressive  gestures,  he  made  himself  easily 
understood,  Walter  sat  on  the  ground  with  his  arms 
folded  about  his  knees,  while  Humphrey  lay  stretched 
at  full  length  with  his  hands  supporting  his  chin.  Thus 
they  listened  to  the. sailor's  enthralling  stories  of  his 
voj'ages  in  the  western  seas,  and  of  the  strange  lands 
he  had  visited.  And  as  they  listened,  each  of  the  boys 
was  carried  in  imagination  to  the  wonderful  countries 
across  the  sea,  and  each  conjured  up  thrilling  adven- 
tures in  which  he  himself  played  an  important  part. 

It  was  such  experiences  as  these  that  strengthened 
the  determination  of  both  Raleigh  and  Gilbert  to  visit 
and  explore  the  New  World  when  they  grew  older — 
a  determination  which  both  of  them  subsequently 
carried  out. 

14.     How  he  Won  the  Victoria  Cross. 

{From  the  picture  by  Charles  E.  Stewart.) 

During  the  South  African  War,  it  was  frequently 
necessary  to  send  despatches  by  riders  from  one  division 
of  the  British  army  to  another.  One  day  in  September, 
1901,  two  soldiers,  Scott  and  Morrison,  were  given  the 
task  of  carrying  important  orders  to  an  outpost  some 
miles  distant.  The  road  to  be  taken  by  the  riders  was 
dangerous,  for  parties  of  Boer  soldiers  were  known  to  be 
concealed  at  various  places  in  the  veldt.  The  two 
riders,  however,  set  out,  with  the  expectation  of 
avoiding  capture,  and  accomplishing  their  mission 
successfully. 

They  had  covered  about  half  the  distance  without 
mishap,  when  suddenly  they  were  fired  upon  from 
behind  a  clump  of  low  bushes.    Scott's  horse  was  struck, 
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and  in  falling  threw  his  rider  violently  to  the  ground, 
breaking  his  leg.  Seeing  his  companion's  misfortune, 
Morrison  at  once  reined  his  horse,  dismounted,  and 
picked  up  the  fallen  man.  Throwing  him  across  his 
shoulder,  he  remounted  his  horse  with  great  difficulty. 
The  Boers  in  the  meantime  were  in  hot  pursuit  on  foot, 
but  Morrison  was  off  at  full  gallop  before  they  could 
come  up.  Seeing  that  the  men  could  not  be  captured, 
the  Boers  sent  bullet  after  bullet  after  them,  hoping 
to  bring  them  down,  and  thus  gain  possession  of  the 
military  information  which  they  carried.  Fortunately 
the  bullets  missed  their  mark,  and  Morrison  reached 
his  destination  safely.  He  had  not  only  brought 
through  the  despatches  successfully,  but  he  had  also 
carried  in  his  disabled  companion  under  the  most 
difficult   circumstances. 

For  this  signal  act  of  bravery  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy,  Morrison  was  later  awarded  the  Victoria  Cross. 

15.     The  Raft. 

(From  the  picture  by  S.  L.  Kilpack.) 

One  October  afternoon,  the  schooner  Fifeshire 
laden  with  fish,  sailed  out  from  Dundee,  bound  for 
Antwerp.  She  had  a  crew  of  seven  men.  The  vessel 
had  proceeded  only  a  few  hours  on  her  way  when  she 
was  overtaken  by  one  of  the  sudden  storms  that  are 
so  frequent  in  the  North  Sea.  She  was  blown  consider- 
ably out  of  her  course  by  the  fierce  winds,  and  towards 
evening  she  struck  a  hidden  rock.  A  great  gash  was 
made  in  the  vessel's  side,  through  which  the  water 
poured  rapidly.  The  crew  saw  that  the  ship  was 
doomed,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  launch  the  one  boat 
that  she  carried.     This  was  speedily  swamped  in  the 
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heavy  seas,  and  the  sailors  in  despair  looked  about  for 
some  other  means  of  escape.  Seizing  several  pieces  of 
masts  and  spars  that  had  been  broken  by  the  violence 
of  the  wind,  they  bound  these  together  by  means  of 
ropes  into  a  rude  raft.  Carefully  lowering  this  over  the 
side  of  the  sinking  ship,  the  sailors  leaped  upon  it,  and 
pushed  it  free.  They  had  escaped  from  the  schooner 
just  in  time,  for  a  few  minutes  later  she  sank. 

By  this  time  it  was  growing  dark,  and  the  sailors  were 
dismayed  at  the  prospect  of  spending  the  night  on  an 
insecure  raft,  washed  bj''  the  waves  of  an  angry  sea. 
The  night  was  very  cold.  The  clothing  of  the  sailors 
was  soaked  with  water.  The  horrors  of  that  bitter 
night  can  be  imagined  only  by  those  who  have  endured 
similar  experiences.  One  by  one,  the  men,  benumbed 
by  cold,  and  unable  longer  to  cling  to  the  raft,  were 
swept  off  by  the  waves,  until  only  three  were  left. 

When  morning  dawned,  the  three  survivors  looked 
out  over  a  sea,  on  which  the  waves  were  still  running 
high.  Away  in  the  distance,  they  could  see  a  sail. 
Slowly  it  drew  closer.  Only  one  of  the  men  had  suffi- 
cient strength  remaining  to  give  a  signal.  He  took 
off  his  coat,  and  waved  it  in  the  air.  Soon  the  raft  was 
sighted  by  the  crew  of  the  approaching  schooner. 
The  vessel  was  steered  directly  towards  the  raft,  and 
soon  the  three  surviving  sailors  were  taken  aboard. 

16.     The  Doctor. 

{Based  on  the  icell-knotvn  picture  of  that  title.) 

Thomas  Bain  lived  with  his  wife  and  little  child 
in  the  village  of  Brew^ster.  Their  home  was  an  old- 
fashioned  cottage,  simply,  even  rudely  furnished,  but 
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it  had  been  made  cheerful  and  attractive  by  artistic 
touches  here  and  there  by  Mrs.  Bain.  A  few  good 
pictures  hung  on  the  walls,  some  flowering  plants 
adorned  the  windows,  and  a  sweet-voiced  bird  sang 
joyously  in  its  cage.  But  the  most  attractive  feature 
of  this  humble  home  was  the  little  daughter,  Elsie, 
who  was  five  years  old.  She  was  a  light-hearted  little 
creature,  and  was  a  constant  source  of  happiness  to 
her  parents. 

One  summer,  to  the  dismay  of  her  father  and 
mother,  Elsie  contracted  tj'phoid  fever.  In  spite  of  the 
skilful  attention  of  Doctor  JMaybury,  she  grew  steadily 
worse,  and  the  anxious  parents  almost  despaired  of 
her  recovery.  At  last,  one  night,  the  Doctor  said  that 
the  crisis  of  the  fever  was  at  hand,  and  he  announced 
his  intention  of  staying  all  night  to  watch  the  little 
patient.  He  had  her  carried  out  from  her  bed,  and  laid 
on  pillows  on  two  chairs  placed  side  by  side.  Then, 
sitting  in  a  chair  beside  her,  he  turned  the  lamp-shade 
obliquely  so  that  the  light  fell  upon  the  child's  face. 
All  night  he  watched,  sitting  with  his  elbow  resting 
upon  his  knee  and  supporting  his  chin  in  his  hand, 
rising  occasionally  to  administer  medicines,  or  to  cool 
the  fevered  little  head,  as  the  child  tossed  in  her 
delirium.  The  father  stood  b}',  or  walked  about,  with 
despair  in  his  ej'cs;  while  the  grief-stricken  mother  sat 
by  a  table,  with  her  head  bowed  upon  her  arms. 

The  long,  weary  night  at  length  wore  away,  and  the 
rays  of  the  rising  sun  at  last  shone  through  the  window. 
Elsie  had  grown  quieter,  and  seemed  to  be  dropping 
into  a  peaceful  sleep.  Doctor  Maybury  anxiously  felt 
the  child's  pulse,  stroked  her  brow  with  his  hand,  and 
then  drew  a  great  breath  of  relief.     He  grasped  the 
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father's  hand,  and  laid  his  other  hand  on  the  mother's 
shoulder.  "The  crisis  is  past,"  said  he.  "The  little 
girl  will  live.  All  she  needs  now  is  careful  nursing, 
and  she  will  be  running  around  again  in  a  few  weeks." 

With  hearts  overflowing  with  gratitude,  Thomas 
Bain  and  his  wife  wrung  the  Doctor's  hands.  When 
he  had  gone,  the  over-wrought  wife  laid  her  head  upon 
her  husband's  shoulder,  and  sobbed  aloud.  But  her 
tears  were  tears  of  relief  and  gratitude,  and  not  of 
sorrow. 

17.    "When  did  you  last  see  your  Father?" 

{From  the  picture  by  W.  F.  Yeames.) 

Colonel  Sidney  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Cavaliers,  or  Royalist  party,  during  the  civil  war  of 
Charles  the  First's  reign;  and  the  Roundheads,  or 
Parliamentary  party,  were  anxious  to  capture  him. 
A  company  of  Roundheads  had  searched  everywhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sidney's  residence,  but  had  been 
unable  to  find  him.  At  length  they  determined  to 
question  the  members  of  his  household  in  the  hope 
of  securing  information  as  to  his  whereabouts.  The 
Roundheads  resolved  themselves  into  an  impressive 
court  of  inquiry  in  one  of  the  large  rooms  of  the  house. 
They  called  before  them  the  wife  and  two  daughters 
of  the  fugitive,  and  questioned  them  closely.  But 
neither  the  threats  nor  the  bribes  of  the  inquisitors 
served  to  influence  them  to  reveal  the  hiding-place  of 
the  man  they  sought. 

At  last  one  of  the  party  noticed  the  intelligent  and 
straightforward  appearance  of  the  young  son  of  Sidney, 
and  whispered  to  the  chief  inquisitor  that  perhaps  the 
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boy  might  be  frightened  into  giving  some  useful  infor- 
mation. The  little  fellow  was  only  eight  years  of  age, 
but,  when  called,  he  stepped  forward  fearlessly;  and, 
standing  very  straight,  looked  his  questioner  steadily 
in  the  eye.  The  Roundhead  chief  spoke  to  him  very 
solemnly  about  the  sin  oji  lying,  and  the  terrible 
punishment  of  all  who  were  guilty  of  it.  Then  he 
asked  very  sternly: 

"Boy,  when  did  you  last  see  your  father?" 

"I  saw  him  last  night,"  promptly  replied  the  boy. 

"Where  did  you  see  him?"  asked  the  man  eagerly, 
thinking  that  they  were  now  on  the  verge  of  solving 
the  mystery. 

*Tn  this  house,"  said  the  boy.  "I  can  take  you 
to  the  room  where  I  saw  him." 

He  then  led  the  Roundheads  to  a  room  upstairs,  a 
small  room  with  toys  on  the  floor,  and  a  little  bed  in 
one  corner.     It  was  his  own  bedroom. 

"I  saw  my  father  here  last  night  in  my  dream," 
explained  the  boy. 

The  Roundheads  looked  at  each  other  queerly  for 
a  moment.  Then,  seeing  the  uselessness  of  further 
questioning,  they  gave  up  the  attempt  to  locate  the 
Royalist  officer,  and  left  his  house. 
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SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  METHOD 


(1)  Assign  the  topic  several  days  in  advance  of  the 
writing,  the  pupils  in  the  meantime  gathering  materials. 

(2)  Discuss  with  the  class  the  materials  available, 
and  prepare  a  topical  outline.  This  gives  the  pupils 
freedom  in  writing,  and  ensures  proper  sequence  and 
organization. 

(3)  Require  pupils  to  write  compositions  in  school. 
Do  not  hold  them  too  rigidly  to  the  materials  and  out- 
lines suggested,  but  allow  some  scope  for  originality. 

(4)  When  the  productions  are  completed,  require 
pupils  to  re-read,  correct,  re-cast,  improve,  and  finally 
re-write  in  order  to  present  for  the  teacher's  examina- 
tion the  best  work  of  which  they  are  capable. 

(5)  Assign  a  definite  value  to  each  composition. 
Return  it  with  criticisms  indicated  in  the  margin.  Use 
the  compositions  as  a  basis  for  some  form  of  useful  and 
stimulating  class  criticism.  Occasionally  write  one  of 
the  compositions  in  full  on  the  blackboard  for  co- 
operative criticism.  Make  a  note  of  typical  errors 
for  later  consideration  in  class. 
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1.     My  Dog. 

(1)  His  size — colour — breed — disposition — name. 

(2)  Some  of  his  habits — the  tricks  he  does — what 
he  eats — where  he  sleeps. 

(3)  His  usefulness — an  incident  showing  this. 

2.     Potato  Planting. 

(1)  Soil  best  suited  for  potatoes — how  to  prepare 
the  soil — how  to  mark  out  the  ground  for  planting. 

(2)  Selecting  the  seed  potatoes — best  varieties  for 
planting — care  necessary  in  making  the  cuttings. 

(3)  Planting — precautions  .needed — covering  the 
seed. 

3.    The  Robin's  Nest. 

(1)  Where  built — how  hidden — materials  used — 
how  these  are  put  together. 

(2)  The  eggs — number — size — colour. 

(3)  The  young  robins — how  they  are  fed — how  they 
learn  to  fly — the  dangers  they  meet  while  learning. 

Use  a  similar  outline  for  a  description  of  the  nests 
of  other  birds,  e.g.,  (1)  the  English  Sparrow,  (2)  the 
Swallow,  (3)  the  Crow,  (4)  the  Woodpecker,  (5)  the 
Meadowlark. 
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4.     The  School  Rink. 

(1)  Location — size — how  laid  out — how  expenses 
are  borne. 

(2)  Provision  for  flooding — sweeping — removing 
snow — arrangements  to  have  pupils  assist. 

(3)  Hours  for  skating— games  played. 

(4)  Beneficial  results. 

5.     Our  School. 

(1)  Location — material  of  which  it  is  built — size — ■ 
number  of  rooms. 

(2)  Interior — arrangement  of  seats — doors — win- 
dows— blackboards — cloak-rooms  —  pictures  —  maps 
— other  apparatus — library. 

(3)  The  playground — size — how  divided — fences — • 
walks — lawn — flower-beds — garden. 

6.     Planting  Bulbs  Indoors. 

(1)  Best  varieties  to  select  for  indoor  planting — • 
hyacinths,  tulips,  daffodils,  etc. — time  for  planting. 

(2)  How  to  plant: 

(i)    Size  of  pots  to  select  for  single   bulbs — ■ 

for  several  bulbs, 
(ii)    Kind  of  earth  to  use. 
(iii)    Planting    the    bulb — stones    or    shells    at 

bottom  of  pot  for  drainage — half  fill  pot 

with  earth  —  place  bulb  —  pack  earth 

around. 
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(3)  Care  after  planting: 

(i)    Store  pots  in  cool  dark  place, 
(ii)    Water  sparingly. 

(iii)    In  six  or  eight  weeks  bring  to  light,  and 
water  freely. 

(4)  Pleasure  arising  from  growing  flowers  during 
winter. 

7.  The  Inchcape  Rock. 

(See  poem  by  Southey. ) 

(1)  The  bell — where  placed — by  whom — for  what 
purpose. 

(2)  Ralph  the  Rover — his  wicked  decision — the  bell 
cut  from  the  float — the  pirate's  heartless  remark. 

(3)  Years  later — return  of  the  pirate  ship — rich 
with  plunder — sky  darkened — breakers — the  pirate's 
vain  wish — the  striking  and  sinking  of  the  ship — fate 
of  Ralph  the  Rover. 

8.  Damon  and  Pythias. 

(1)  The  plot  against  the  king  of  Syracuse — the 
leaders  sentenced — the  request  of  Damon — the  con- 
dition upon  which  he  was  released. 

(2)  Pythias  in  prison  in  Damon's  place — the  king's 
visit — his  taunt — the  explanation  of  Pythias  as  to 
Damon's  lateness  in  returning. 

(3)  Day  of  execution — Pythias  on  scaffold — 
Damon's  appearance  just  in  time — his  joy  at  not  being 
too  late — the  disappointment  of  Pythias — the  king's 
pardon. 
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9.     A  Father's  Fortunate  Decision. 
{See  story  by  C.  G.  D.  Roberts,  ''Do  seek  their  Meat  from  God.") 

(!)  The  visit  of  the  settler's  boy  to  the  cabin  in 
the  wood — his  finding  the  cabin  deserted — his  fear  at 
nightfall — his  cries — the  panthers. 

(2)  The  settler  returning  from  town — his  hearing 
the  cries — his  thought  of  the  squatter's  son — his  debate 
with  himself — reasons  wh}^  he  should  not  go  to  the 
cabin — his  final  decision  to  go  to  the  child's  assistance. 

(3)  His  discovery  of  the  panthers — the  killing  of 
one — struggle  with  the  second. 

(4)  Revelation  of  the  boy's  identity — the  man's 
reflections  as  to  what  might  have  been. 

10.     Tarpeia. 

(1)  Sabines  besieging  Rome — camped  near  city  wall 
— Tarpeia,  daughter  of  guard — talked  with  Sabine 
soldiers  at  a  public  well — admired  the  rings  and  brace- 
lets they  wore  on  their  left  arms. 

(2)  Sabines  determined  to  tempt  Tarpeia  to  betray 
her  city — promised  to  give  her  what  they  wore  on  their 
left  arms  if  she  would  open  gate — agreed — what  she 
forgot — shields  also  on  left  arm. 

(3)  Night  ^Tarpeia  unlocked  gate — Sabines  entered 
— carried  out  pledge — each  cast  upon  her  head  his 
shield — body  crushed  and  buried  beneath  mass  of 
shields — sad  fate  of  traitress. 

11.     The  Red  Thread  of  Honour. 

{See  poem  by  J.  A.  Noble.) 
(1)  Fierce  warrior  tribe  of  hills  of  India — ancient 
custom — green  or  crimson  thread  around  wrist  of  dead 
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warriors — red  around  bravest — bodies  left  unburied  on 
the  plain. 

(2)  Conflict  between  British  and  the  tribesmen — 
party  of  eleven  British  soldiers — lost  their  way — came 
upon  mountain  stronghold  held  by  forty  tribesmen- 
refused  advice  of  leader  to  fall  back — charged — fierce 
but  brief  fight — all  British  slain — only  sixteen  of 
tribesmen  left. 

(3)  Survivors  showed  appreciation  of  British 
heroism — another  party  of  British  found  dead 
comrades  —  bodies  unburied  on  the  plain — around 
their  wrists  was  the  red  thread  of  honour. 

12.     Abu  Midjan. 
{See poevi  hy  Archlhcdd  Lampman.) 

(1)  Abu  Midjan — Arab  soldier — arrested  for  drun- 
kenness by  the  Emir's  guards — sits  in  chains  in  the 
Emir's  garden — battle  against  Persians  in  progress — 
restless  at  inability  to  fight. 

(2)  Visited  by  Emir's  wife — ^tells  her  his  story —  asks 
her  to  release  him  to  go  to  battle — promises  to  return 
to  chains  when  fight  i§  over — she  gives  him  her  lord's 
horse  and  armour — Abu  Midjan  rides  to  battle. 

(3)  Emir  returns— victorious — tells  wife  story  of 
battle — strange  horseman — rode  Emir's  steed— rbore  his 
arms — fought  valiantly — inspired  soldiers  with  courage 
when  most  needed — seemed  a  supernatural  warrior — 
wife  tells  story  of  Abu  Midjan's  release. 

(4)  Emir  visits-  Abu  Midjan — sets  him  free — tells 
him  he  will  never  again  be  imprisoned  for  drunkenness 
— Abu  Midjan  declares  he  will  never  again  touch  wine, 
since  he  is  no  longer  forbidden  by  earthly  authority. 
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13.  Our  School  Garden. 

(1)  Location — size — kind  of  soil. 

(2)  Preparation  of  soil  for  planting — how  plots  are 
laid  out — size  of  plots — paths. 

(3)  Arrangement  of  pupils  for  planting  the  seeds — 
the  planting — later  cultivation — provision  for  care 
during  summer  vacation. 

(4)  Harvesting  the  crop — disposal  of  the  produce. 

(5)  Benefits  of  school  gardening  to  pupils. 

14.  The  School  Picnic. 

(1)  The  decision  of  the  pupils  to  have  a  picnic — the 
day  proposed — the  destination — feelings  of  antici- 
pation. 

(2)  The  preparations — arrangements  for  convey- 
ance, lunch,  and  materials  for  games. 

(3)  The  day — the  weather — the  gathering  of  the 
pupils — the  journey  to  the  grounds — arrival. 

(4)  The  activities  of  the  day — games — refresh- 
ments. 

(5)  The  homeward  journey — weariness — happiness 
— arrival  home — general  verdict  as  to  success  of  picnic. 

15.     The  School  Fair. 

(1)  The  plans  for  the  fair — the  school  selected  as 
the  scene — the  date  decided  upon — the  exhibits  pro- 
posed. 

(2)  The  day  of  the  fair — the  weather — the  arrange- 
ments of  the  exhibits — the  spectators — the  judges — 
excitement  of  prize-winners. 
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(3)  Games  and  other  contests. 

(4)  Benefits  resulting  from  school  fairs — greater 
interest  in  scientific  cultivation — opportunity  for  people 
of  different  sections  to  meet  socially — greater  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the  school  activities- 
healthy  competition  among  pupils. 

16.     An  Exciting  Automobile  Ride. 

(1)  The  circumstances  under  which  the  ride 
occurred — the  time — the  destination — my  companions. 

(2)  My  sensations  during  the  early  part  of  the  ride 
• — the  road — objects  of  interest  along  the  route. 

(3)  An  accident — how  it  occurred — how  serious  it 
was. 

(4)  Assistance — arrival  home — my  reflections. 

17.     A  Thunderstorm. 

(1)  Time  of  year — weather  conditions  just  preceding 
the  storm — the  day — the  time — the  temperature — the 
sky — the  wind. 

(2)  Gathering  of  the  storm — direction — the  clouds 
— beginning  of  the  storm — its  violence — incidents 
during  its  progress. 

(3)  The  storm  subsides — ceases — sun  shines  forth 
— appearance  of  surroundings — damage — benefits. 

18.     A  Snowstorm. 

(1)  The  month^^time  of  day — appearance  of  sur- 
roundings before  the  snow  fell — temperature — sky. 
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(2)  The  beginning  of  the  storm — the  first  flakes — 
the  progress  of  the  storm — the  wind — your  reflections 
during  its  progress. 

(3)  The  following  day — appearance  of  objects 
around — snow-drifts — paths  to  shovel — effect  of  storm 
on  roads,  railways,  street-car  service — difficulties  of 
pedestrians — activities  of  children. 

19.     A  Great  Fright. 

(1)  Two  friends  left  alone  in  a  house  at  night — the 
circumstances — the  place — the  house. 

(2)  How  they  spent  the  early  evening — precautions 
to  have  everything  secure  for  the  night — nervousness 
— asleep  at  last. 

(3)  Awakened  by  strange  sound  —  frequently 
repeated — -imagination  as  to  cause — doubt  and  terror 
— sleepless  till  dawn. 

(4)  Investigation  —  simple  explanation  —  laughter 
over  fears. 

20.     A  Fishing  Expedition. 

(1)  The  party — the  plans — the  day  proposed — the 
destination. 

(2)  Preparations — bait,  rods,  lines,  hooks — lunch — 
arrangement  for  transportation  to  destination. 

(3)  Arrival  at  fishing  grounds — the  weather — the 
first  fish — the  number — the  largest  fish — an  amusing 
incident.     . 

(4)  The  return — report  of  the  day's  fishing — dis- 
posal of  the  catch — reflections. 
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21.     Camping  Out. 

(1)  The  decision  to  go  camping — tlie  party — the 
destination. 

(2)  Preparations  before  starting — the  equipment 
gathered — arrangement  for  transportation  to  camp 
ground. 

(3)  Arrival — the  scene — the  site  chosen  for  tents — 
difficulties  in  getting  camp  in  order — settled  at  last. 

(4)  Various  daily  activities — delight  in  freedom  of 
camp  life — some  disadvantages — a  storm. 

(5)  Return  home — rested  and  invigorated — regrets 
— plans  for  next  year. 

22.     The  Hard  Maple. 

(1)  Its  general  appearance — means  of  identifying 
it  at  a  distance — where  it  grows. 

(2)  The  trunk — the  bark — the  leaves — the  fruit — 
its  autumn  colours. 

(3)  The  wood — its  colour  and  quality — 'the  uses  to 
which  it  is  put. 

(4)  The  value  of  the  hard  maple — for  decoration 
and  shade — as  a  source  of  sugar. 

A  similar  outline  may  be  used  for  compositions 
upon:— (1)  The  Beech,  (2)  The  Elm,  (3)  The  Hickory, 
(4)  The  Cedar,  (5)  The  Pine. 

23.     The  Rabbit. 

(1)  Size — colour — general  appearance — character. 

(2)  Activities  —  home  -  making  —  food  -  getting  — 
enemies. 
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(3)  Adaptations: 

(i)    Of  teeth  and  upper  lip — to  secure  food. 

(ii)    Of    colour,     legs,    ears,   ej^es  —  to   avoid 
enemies. 

(iii)    Of  hair  and  fur — to  endure  weather. 

(iv)    Of  feet  and  legs — to  burrow  for  its  home. 

(4)  The  economic  value  of  the  rabbit — for  food,  for 
fur  (poor  quality),  for  hair  (used  in  making  felt)  — 
somewhat  destructive  of  vegetables  and  young  orchards. 

The  same  outline,  with  minor  changes,  may  be  used 
for  compositions  on  The  Beaver  and  The  Squirrel. 

24.     My  Favourite  Book. 

(1)    Introduction: 

(i)  Name  of  book. 

(ii)  The  author — nationality — living   or  dead. 

(iii)  When  I  first  read  the  book. 

(  2)    Description : 

(i)  The  characters  of  the  story. 

(ii)  An  outline  of  the  story  in  a  few  sentences. 

(iii)  Is  the  end  of  the  story   logical,    happy, 
satisfactory  ? 

(3)    Conclusion: 

(i)   Why  I  like  the  story. 

(ii)  How  often  I  have  read  it. 

(iii)  The    opinion    of     others     whom    I    have 
advised  to  read  it. 
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25.     My  Favourite  Wild  Flower. 

(1)  Introduction: 

(i)  The  name  of  the  flower. 

(ii)  When  it  blooms, 
(iii)  The  kind  of  soil  in  which  it  grows, 
(iv)  Where  I  go  to  find  it. 

(2)  Description : 

(i)  General  appearance — height  of  plant,  etc. 
(ii)  The  root. 
(iii)  The  stem  and   leaves — size,   shape,  and 

colour, 
(iv)  The  flower;  (a)  colour;  (6)  size;  (c)  shape; 
{d)  odour;  (e)  peculiarities. 

(3)  Conclusion: 

(i)   Why  I  admire  the  flower, 
(ii)  The  uses  to  which  I  put  it. 

26.     Learning  to  Skate. 

(1)  My  first  pair  of  skates — when  and  how  I 
obtained  them — my  age  at  the  time — my  eagerness  to 
try  them. 

(2)  The  time — the  place  selected  for  my  first 
attempt  at  skating — my  companions — their  advice. 

(3)  Arrival  at  the  spot — skates  put  on — result  of 
my  first  effort  to  stand  upon  the  ice — the  assistance 
of  my  companions — their  instructions — failure  of  my 
attempts — discouragement — painful  experiences. 

(4)  Later  attempts — perseverance — final  success — . 
my  enjoyment. 
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27.     How  I  Learned  to  Swim. 

(1)  jMy  age  at  the  time — why  I  wanted  to  swim. 

(2)  The  time  of  year — the  day — the  place — the 
water — my  companions — their  advice. 

(3)  My  instructor — his  directions  as  to  move- 
ments of  arms  and  legs — demonstrations — assistance 
in  the  beginning. 

(4)  My  first  attempts — failure — discouragement — 
suggestions  b}^  instructor — perseverance — slight  suc- 
cess. 

(5)  Later  attempts — final  success — distance  I  can 
swim  now — my  enjoyment  of  the  exercise. 

28.     Our  Town. 

(1)  Its  location— population — surrounding  country. 

(2)  Something  of  its  history — when  it  was  founded 
— its   early  inhabitants — its  growth. 

(3)  Industries — manufactures. 

(4)  Transportation  facilities  — ■  railways  —  water 
routes — street  railway. 

(5)  Streets — public  buildings  —  churches  —  schools 
— parks — playgrounds. 

(6)  Possibilities  of  future  development. 

29.     My  First  Visit  to  the  City. 

(1)  My  age  at  the  time — circumstances — how  I 
went — my  companions — incidents  on  the  way. 

(2)  Arrival  at  the  city — my  sensations — the  things 
that  interested  me  most — what  I  did  during  my  visit. 
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(3)  Return  home  —  reflections  —  quiet  of  country 
life  preferable  to  noise  and  bustle  of  the  city. 

30.     The  Class  Sleigh  Ride. 

(1)  The  plans: 

The  evening  selected — the  starting  point — 
arrangement  for  sleighs — friends  to  be  invited 
— the  destination  of  the  ride — the  route  to  be 
taken. 

(2)  The  ride: 

The  weather — gathering  for  the  start — the 
start  —  th6  amusements  —  shouts,  laughter, 
music,  blowing  of  horns,  etc. — an  amusing 
incident  of  the  ride. 

(3)  The  return: 

The  time — entertainment  at  the  home  of  one 
of  the  class — general  opinion  as  to  the  success 
of  the  ride — plans   for   a   repetition. 

31.     A  Night  in  a  Tent. 

(1)  The  time,  the  place,  the  persons  in  the  party 
— the  lonely  location  of  the  tent — the  nearest  neigh- 
bours. 

(2)  Night — occupations  of  the  earlier  part — ready 
for  bed — precautions  to  make  things  secure — nervous- 
ness of  some  members  of  the  party — asleep  at  last. 

(3)  Mysterious  sounds  outside — everybody  awake 
• — alarm  and  fear — whispered  conferences — possible 
explanations  offered. 

(4)  Decision  to  investigate — bold  proposal  of  one 
of  the  party — carrying  out  the  plan — the  discovery — 
the  feelings  of  the  company. 
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32.     A  City  Park. 

{!)    Introduction: 

Benefits  of  parks  in  general — adding  beauty 
to  city — providing  resting  places  on  hot  days — 
affording  open  spaces  amid  crowded  sections 
of  cities — playgrounds  for  children  who  have 
no  other  places  to  play. 

(2)  Description  of  a  particular  city  park: 

Its  location — size- — plan — walks— driveways 
— trees  —  ponds  — ■  fountains  —  flower  beds — 
benches — other  interesting  features. 

(3)  The  uses  to  which  the  park  is  put: 

Visited  by  sight-seers — mothers  bring  their 
children  to  play  there — men  and  women  read 
newspapers  and  books  in  the  shade  of  the 
trees — crowded  by  young  people  in  the 
evenings — occasional  band  concerts. 

33.     A  Visit  to  the  Fair. 

(1)  Our  decision  to  visit  the  Fair — the  day  selected 
— the  weather — my  companions — the  journey  to  the 
Fair  grounds. 

(2)  Arrival — appearance  of  grounds  and  buildings 
— the  crowds  of  people — meeting  with  friends. 

(3)  Various  exhibits — the  exhibit  which  pleased 
me  most — description  of  this — important  things  I 
learned. 

(4)  Amusements  provided — various  methods  of 
encouraging  people  to  spend  their  money — the  midway 
— the  performance  before  the  grand  stand — the  horse 
races — balloon  ascension — aeroplane  exploits. 
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(5)    Journey  home — thoroughly  tired — pleasant  and 
profitable  outing — chief  benefit  to  myself. 

34.     Harvesting  on  an  Ontario  Farm. 

(1)  The  hay  harvest: 

When  it  begins  —  the  work  of  the  mower, 
hay-tedder,  hay-rake,  hay -loader,  hay-fork  — 
storing  hay  in  mows  and  stacks. 

(2)  The  grain  harvest: 

Order  of  harvesting  the  various  grains — the 
work    of   the   binder — drying   the   sheaves   in 
"shocks" — drawing     grain     into     the    barn — 
"■  storing  in  mows. 

(3)  The  corn  harvest: 

Cutting  the  corn  with  sickles  or  corn- 
binder — setting  up  the  corn  in  sheaves  for 
drjnng — husking  the  corn  later. 

(4)  The  root  harvest: 

Methods  of  digging  the  potatoes,  carrots, 
turnips,  mangolds,  etc. — storing  these  for 
winter  use. 

35.     How  to  Make  a  Wood  Fire. 

(1)    Preparations: 

(i)  Stove  clear  of  ashes. 

(ii)  Draughts  open. 

(iii)  Materials  ready,  shavings  or  paper,  finely- 
split  kindling  wood,  heavier  firewood. 
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(2)  Arrangement  of  materials  for  lighting: 

(i)  Shavings  or  lightly  crushed  paper  at 
bottom  and  front  of  fire-pot. 

(ii)  Finely-split  wood  loosely  arranged  above 
this. 

(iii)  Heavier  wood  on  top. 

(3)  Precautions  after  lighting : 

(i)  Leave  draughts  open  till  fire  is  burning 

well, 
(ii)  Then  fill  fire-pot  with  wood,    and   close 
draughts. 
Describe  similarly  how  to  light  the  coal  stove  or 
furnace. 

36.     A  Farmer  Boy's  Letter  to  a  City  Friend. 

Ralph  James,  a  farmer's  son,  writes  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  Roy  Smith,  who  lives  in  Toronto.  The 
following  is  an  outline  of  his  letter: 

(1)  Weary  of  the  hard  work  of  the  farm — long 
hours  of  labour — no  amusements — no  money  to  spend 
— old  and  soiled  clothes— little  opportunity  to  meet 
interesting  people. 

(2)  Wishes  to  go  to  the  city — easier  work — shorter 
hours — more  opportunities  for  amusement — theatres, 
skating  rinks,  parks — able  to  wear  good  clothes — 
congenial  company. 

(3)  Has  obtained  a  fair  education — passed  High 
School  Entrance  examination — year  in  Continuation 
school — would  like  to  work  in  store  or  ofiice — thinks 
friend  may  be  able  to  secure  position  for  him — asks 
for  reply  to  letter. 
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37.     The  City  Boy's  Reply  to  the  Farmer  Boy's  Letter. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  Roy  Smith's  reply 
to  his  friend's  letter: 

(1)  Once  lived  on  a  farm — became  discontented 
with  conditions — thought  city  would  offer  better 
opportunities — came  to  Toronto. 

(2)  Obtained  position  as  salesman  in  grocery 
store  after  much  difficulty — small  wages — long  hours 
— uninteresting  work — high  living  expenses — did  not 
have  good  times  anticipated — money  nearly  all  used 
for  clothing,  board,  and  lodging — little  left  for  amuse- 
ments— not  the  freedom  he  had  on  the  farm. 

(3)  Sorry  he  came  to  city — longs  for  fresh  clear 
air  of  country — large  open  spaces — satisfying  food — 
would  be  glad  to  go  back  home — but  afraid  of  what 
friends  will  say  about  his  failure — advises  Ralph  to 
stay  on  the  farm. 

38.     Making  Maple  Sugar. 

(1)  The  small  boy's  interest  in  the  spring-time 
because  of  maple  sugar  making — the  preparations 
for  the  sugar  campaign — getting  ready  the  sap  buckets 
and  barrels — the  journey  to  the  sugar  bush. 

(2)  The  appearance  of  the  woods — trees  all  bare 
— snow  in  spots — the  sugar  camp. 

(3)  Tapping  the  trees — old  methods — new  methods 
— a  sap  run — gathering  the  sap — the  boy's  activities. 

(4)  Boiling  down — old  method — large  cauldron 
kettles  slung  over  pole  supported  between  two  trees 
— difficulty  of  keeping  out  dirt  and  ashes — new  methods 
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— sap  evaporated  in  shallow  pans  over  brick  arches — 
care  to  keep  syrup  clean — the  boy's  assistance. 

(5)  Purifjdng  the  syrup — placing  it  in  cans, 
ready  for  market. 

(6)  "  Sugaring-off  " — boiling  syrup  till  thick — 
stirring  till  crystallized  into  sugar — pouring  into 
moulds — "  sugaring-off "  parties — the  delights  of  eating 
maple  sugar. 

(Read  sketch  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner  in  "Being 
a  Boy".) 

39.     The  Horned  Owl. 

(1)  Size — colour — general  appearance. 

(2)  Activities — during  day — during  night — home- 
building — food-getting. 

(3)  Adaptations : 

(i)  To  escape  observation, 

(ii)  To  see  well, 

(iii)  To  fly  silently, 

(iv)  To  seize  and  tear  its  food, 

(v)  To  withstand  cold. 

(4)  Economic  value — destruction  of  field  mice — 
desirabihty  of  protecting  it. 

Use  a  similar  outline  with  necessary  changes  for 
composition  on  other  birds: — Woodpecker,  Kingfisher. 

40.     The  Life  History  of  a  Mosquito. 

(1)  A  few  mosquitoes  survive  the  winter — lay  eggs 
in  form  of  rafts — surface  of  stagnant  water — usually 
where  there  is  no  animal  life  to  destroy  them. 
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(2)  Larva  stage — in  a  few  days  egg  opens  at  lower 
end — larva  emerges — wriggler — very  active — breathes 
through  tube  in  tail — feeds  on  small  animal  and 
vegetable  organisms. 

(3)  Pupa  stage — in  about  ten  days  larva  becomes 
pupa — still  very  active — breathes  through  two  tubes 
in  thorax. 

(4)  Adult  stage — in  two  or  three  daj^s  pupa  comes 
to  surface — pupa  skin  splits — adult  mosquito  emerges 
— begins  its  pestilential  life — blood-thirsty — ;creates 
discomfort  and  misery  for  humanity — probably  carries 
diseases,  e.g.,  malaria. 

(5)  Methods  of  extermination — drain  stagnant 
pools — kerosene  on  surface  of  water — kills  larvae  by 
preventing  their  breathing. 

41.     The  Toad. 

(1)  Its  appearance — size,  colour,  skin,  head,  body, 
legs,  mouth,  eyes — its  ugliness,  its  harmlessness,  its 
usefulness — desirability  of  protecting,  not  destroying  it. 

(2)  Its  habits: 

(i)  Feeding — catching    flies    and     beetles — 

long,  sticky  tongue — extreme  quickness. 

(ii)   Hibernation — under    ground,     heaps    of 

earth,  piles  of  rubbish, 
(iii)  IVIovement  from  winter  quarters  to 
streams  and  ponds  in  early  spring — 
eggs  laid  in  necklace  form,  wound 
round  sticks  or  reeds  under  water — 
music — toad  sings  only  while  in  the 
ponds — high,  trilling  notes. 
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(3)  Development  of  tadpole— growth  of  limbs — 
disappearance  of  tail  and  gills — leaving  water  after  a 
few  weeks  for  land — not  to  return  till  following  spring. 

42.     Autobiography  of  a  Monarch  Butterfly. 

(1)  Early  memories — as  an  egg  on  the  leaf  of  a 
milkweed — as  a  larva  feeding  voraciously  on  milk- 
weed leaves. 

(2)  Tired  of  feeding — attach  myself  to  under -side 
of  a  rail — cast  off  my  outer  larval  skin — find  myself 
clothed  in  a  beautiful  green  coat  spotted  with  gold — 
go  to  sleep — remain  in  this  chrysalis  stage  for  a  few 
wrecks. 

(3)  Respond  to  the  warmth  of  the  July  sunshine 
— split  my  green  and  gold  covering — emerge  as  a 
butterfly — my  body  and  wings  grow  dry — my  beauti- 
ful dress — identification  markings,  black  and  brown. 

(4)  My  life  as  an  adult  butterfly — long,  delightful 
summer — migration  in  autumn. 

43.     The  Old  Dog  tells  his  Story. 

(1)  My  early  memories  of  a  nest  in  the  hay  in 
the  barn — one  of  a  family  of  three  puppies — our 
mother — our  play  together. 

(2)  Later  memories  as  a  full-grown  dog — my 
keenness  of  scent — my  ability  to  run — my  kind  master 
■ — my  training  to  drive  cattle  and  sheep — an  incident 
that  I  remember — being  kicked  in  the  nose  by  old 
Brindle  when  I  bit  her  heels — learned  not  to  do  this 
again. 
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(3)  My  life  now — old — rather  stiff  in  the  joints — 
not  required  to  work  much — comfortable  spot  in  which 
to  lie  do^^^l  and  sleep — well  fed — kindly  treated — 
master  regards  me  as  a  faithful  friend  who  has  served 
him  well — expect  to  end  my  days  in  comfort. 

Write  similar  autobiographies  of  Barney,  the  old 
Gray  Horse;  Tabby,  the  Cat;  Spot,  the  old  Ayrshire. 

44.     Autobiography  of  a  Wool  Sweater. 

(1)  First  recollections  as  the  covering  of  a  sheep's 
back — memories  of  a  ]May  day  when  sheep  were 
washed  in  the  creek — some  daj^s  later  I  was  clipped 
from  the  sheep  by  man  with  shears. 

(2)  Some  weeks  later  found  myself  in  huge  factory 
— great  noise  of  machines — cleaned — rolled — spun  into 
soft,  white  yarn — dipped  into  a  vat  of  dye — trans- 
formed into  beautiful  blue  colour. 

(3)  After  many  experiences  found  myself  in  a  box 
on  a  shelf  of  a  large  store — shown  by  salesman  to  a 
ladj' — carried  home  in  white  wrapping  paper. 

(4)  Soon  transformed  by  knitting  needles  into  a 
fine  sweater — now  worn  by  a  little  girl — admired  by 
everybody — consider  myself  very  useful. 

45.     The  Autobiography  of  a  Newspaper. 

(1)  Was  once  a  block  of  spruce  at  a  paper  mill — 
terrible  experiences  there — cut  into  chips  by  machines — 
ground  into  fine  particles — mixed  with  water — treated 
with  bleaching  chemicals — pressed  between  long  rows 
of  iron  rollers — some  of  them  heated — at  last  found 
myself  part  of  a  large  roll  of  white  paper. 
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(2)  Taken  to  large  newspaper  office — put  into 
huge  printing  press — cut  into  sheets — printed — folded. 

(3)  In  bag  of  a  paper-boy — thrown  on  verandah 
of  city  home — taken  in  and  read  with  great  interest 
— older  people  learned  news  of  the  day — children 
looked  at  my  pictures — happy  in  thought  that  I  was 
source,  of  information  and  pleasure — thrown  aside — 
next  day  used  to  wrap  rubbish — consigned  to  garbage 
can — unhappy  state. 

46.  Autobiography  of  a  Telegraph  Pole. 

(1)  Earliest  recollections  as  a  seedling — dark  earth — 
northern  forest — slow  and  gradual  growth  from  sapling 
to  large,  straight  pine  tree — my  companions  in  the 
forest — my  reflections  as  to  my  value  in  the  world. 

(2)  Winter  day — deep  snow  in  forest — party  of  men 
chop  and  saw  me  dow^n — strip  me  of  my  branches — • 
draw  me  with  others  on  a  sleigh  to  bank  of  a  stream 
— lie  here  rest  of  winter. 

(3)  Spring — rolled  into  river — floated  down  to 
great  city— taken  from  water — stripped  of  bark — 
loaded  on  waggon — carried  through  city  streets — 
placed  upright  with  my  feet  in  a  hole  in  the  ground 
at  side  of  street — cross-bars  wuth  glass  insulators  near 
my  head — strung  with  wires. 

(4)  My  recent  experiences — my  reflections  as  to 
my  value  now — my  memories  of  my  forest  home. 

47.  A  Modern  Robinson  Crusoe  Story. 

(1)  A  party  of  several  men  start  on  a  yachting 
trip  from  Sydney,   Australia — a  terrific  storm  arises 
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— the  j'-acht  is  driven  eastward  for  hours — all  rigging 
lost — j'acht  wrecked  close  to  an  island — all  the  party- 
reach  shore  in  safety  after  great  difficulties.  - 

(2)  Island  uninhabited  but  fertile — the  vegetation 
— birds  and  animals — building  of  shelter  from  wreckage 
of  yacht — supply  of  food — efforts  to  secure  a  means 
of  escape. 

(3)  Three  months  on  the  island — men  almost 
hopeless  of  escape — a  passing  vessel — the  signals — 
rescue — home  again. 

48.     Saint  Valentine's  Day. 

(1)  The  date — lith  of  February — birthday  of 
Valentine,  a  monk  who  lived  many  years  ago  in  an 
Italian  monaster}'. 

(2)  Other  monks  of  monastery  were  learned,  or 
skilful,  or  clever — Valentine  had  no  special  talent — 
grieved — as  he  could  not  do  great  things  he  resolved 
to  do  the  little  things. 

(3)  Cultivated  the  garden  of  the  monastery — grew 
beautiful  flowers — gave  these  to  others — little  deeds 
of  kindness  to  children  and  the  poor — loved  by  every- 
body— when  he  died  people  decided  to  commemorate 
his  birthday  by  sending  gifts  to  their  friends. 

(4)  How  we  celebrate  the  day — sending  valentines 
— tokens  of  love  and  remembrance — valentine  boxes 
in  school — desirability  of  keeping  the  day  free  from 
vulgarity — avoid  sending  coarse  or  ugly  pictures,  etc. 

49.     Hallowe'en. 

(1)  Date— 31st  of  October— the  eve  of  All  Saints' 
Day — practices  have,  however,  no  relation  to  the 
Christian  festival. 
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(2)  Origin  of  practices  connected  with  the  day — 
before  Christian  era: 

(i)  Ancient  Druids  lighted  bonfires  in  honour 
of  Sun-god  in  thanksgiving  for  harvest. 

(ii)  Druids  believed  that  Saman,  god  of 
death,  released  wicked  souls  that  had 
been  imprisoned  in  bodies  of  animals. 

(iii)  Roman  festival  in  honour  of  goddess 
Pomona,  in  which  nuts,  apples,  etc., 
were  used. 

(3)  Present  day  practices — have  origin  in  these 
ancient  beliefs: 

(i)  Masquerades  —  ghosts,  ■\\atches,  etc. — 
belief  that  evil  spirits  are  abroad. 

(ii)  Pranks,  tricks,  etc. — work  of  these  spirits. 

(iii)  Apple-ducking,  nut-roasting,  etc. — relic 
of  Roman  practices. 

(4)  Desirability  of  retaining  the  harmless  practices 
and  avoiding  the  harmful,  e.g.,  injury  to,  or  destruction 
of  the  property  of  others. 

50.     Thanksgiving  Day. 

(1)  Origin  of  the  day — set  apart  by  Pilgrim 
Fathers  three  hundred  years  ago — to  give  thanks  to 
God  for  abundant  harvests  and  peace  with  the  Indians 
— great  feast  to  which  the  Indians  were  invited. 

(2)  The  day  as  we  celebrate  it — set  apart  by 
Dominion  Government — usually  a  Monday  in  October 
— holiday  for  everybody — thanksgiving  services  in 
churches — bountiful  dinner,  in  which  turkey  and 
pumpkin  pie  are  conspicuous. 
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(3)  Things  we  should  be  thankful  for — bountiful 
harvests — abundant  food — peaceful  countrj' — sufficient 
work  for  all — good  wages — plenty  of  fuel,  clothing, 
etc. — appropriateness  of  setting  apart  one  day  in 
the  year  on  which  the  nation  may  publicly  offer  thanks 
to  God  for  its  blessings. 

51.     Untrodden  Ways. 

(See poem  by  Agnes  21.  MacJiar.) 

(1)  The  scene — the  mountains — the  stream — the 
railway  train — the  ploughman  and  his  team. 

(2)  The  en^^ous  travellers — the  ploughman's  plea- 
sant life — mountain  air — beautiful  streams — delightful 
hills — continuous  holiday. 

(3)  The  envious  ploughman — delightful  life  of 
travellers — enchantment  of  city  life — thrilling  sights 
and  sounds — no  dull  routine  of  plough  and  furrows — 
no  weariness  of  body  and  mind. 

(4)  Characteristic  of  humanity — to  tinge  with 
imagination  the  things  with  which  we  are  unfamiliar 
— to  fancj"  the  life  of  others  is  preferable  to  our  own. 

52.     The  Glove  and  the  Lions. 
(See  poem  by  Leigh  Hmit.) 

(1)  The  arena — the  king — the  courtiers — Count 
de  Lorge — his  lady-love — the  lions — the  scene  of 
furj^ — the  king's  remark. 

(2)  The  lady's  plan — its  execution — De  Lorge's 
recovery  of  the  glove — its  return  to  the  lady — the 
king's  approval  of  the  action. 
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53.     The  Ride  From  Ghent  to  Aix. 
(See  poem  by  Brmcning.) 

(1)  The  time  —  the  message  —  its  importance  — 
necessity  for  secrecy — the  messengers — their  horses. 

(2)  The  start  at  midnight — precautions  to  con- 
serve strength  of  horses  and  riders — ride  till  daybreak 
— the  fine  syjnpathy  between  Roland  and  his  rider — 
death  of  Dirck's  horse. 

(3)  Two  riders  left — the  heat  intensifies  the  diffi- 
culties— within  sight  of  Aix— death  of  Joris's  horse. 

(4)  Success  dependent  on  Roland — efforts  of  his 
rider  to  encourage  him — arrival  at  Aix — falls  exhausted 
— praise  of  the  inhabitants — Roland,  the  hero. 

54.     Lady  Clare. 
(See  poem  by  Tennyson. ) 

(1)  The  betrothal  of  Lady  Clare  and  Lord 
Ronald  —  announcement  to  Alice,  the  nurse  —  the 
nurse's  joy — her  story  of  the  substitution  of  her  own 
child  for  the  dead  child  of  the  earl. 

(2j  Lady  Clare's  incredulity — later  belief — nurse's 
entreaty  to  conceal  the  truth — her  reasons — Lady 
Clare's  decision — her  forgiveness  of  the  nurse. 

(3)  Her  visit  to  Lord  Ronald — her  revelation — 
Lord  Ronald's  answer. 

55.     A  Tale  of  Two  Brothers. 

(See  poem  by  Eliza  Cook.) 

(1)  Abram  and  Zimri — their  field — equal  shares  of 
sheaves — Abram's  family — Zimri's  lonely  life. 
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(2)  Zimri's  thought — whj-  Abram's  need  was 
greater — had  a  family  to  keep — his  plan  to  give 
Abram  one-third  of  his  sheaves — its  execution. 

(3)  Abram's  thought — why  Zimri's  need  was 
greater — had  no  family  to  cheer  his  loneliness — his 
plan  to  give  Zimri  part  of  his  sheaves — its  execution. 

(4)  Next  da}' — the  surprise  of  each — sheaves  of 
each  undiminished. 

(5)  Next  night — same  actions  repeated — the  dis- 
cover}'— the  thankfulness  of  each  that  he  had  such 
a  generous  and  self-sacrificing  brother. 

56.     The  Prince  and  the  Craven. 
{See  poem,   "Opportunity,"  by  Eduard  R.  Sill.) 

(1)  The  battle — its  fury — the  prince  surrounded — 
his  banner  taken, 

(2)  The  craven — at  edge  of  battle — disdainful  of 
his  sword — envious  of  prince's — broke  his  own  and 
threw  it  away — sullenly  left  the  battle-field. 

(3)  The  prince — his  sorry  plight — wounded — with- 
out weapon — found  broken  sword — overjoyed — rallied 
his  followers — won  great  victory. 

(4)  IMeaning  of  story — necessity  of  using  oppor- 
tunities, small  though  they  may  be — cowardly  not  to 
try — great  successes  may  be  won  by  using  opportunities 
which  others  despise. 

57.     The  Knight  and  the  Dragon. 

(1)  Dragon  lived  on  the  island  of  Rhodes — terrible 
monster — killed  children,  young  men,  and  women — 
inhabitants  terrified. 
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(2)  Monastery  on  island — Knights  of  St.  John — 
knights  were  both  monks  and  warriors — five  of  the 
knights  had  been  killed  in  successive  attempts  to 
kill  the  dragon — Grand  Master  of  Knights  of  St. 
John  ordered  that  no  more  attempts  should  be  made 
to  slay  the  dragon — task  was  beyond  human  power. 

(3)  One  young  knight  resolved  to  kill  the  dragon, 
notwithstanding  the  command  of  his  chief — prepared 
himself  carefully  for  three  months — practised  with 
sword  and  spear — set  out  early  one  morning  for  dragon's 
cave — fought  and  killed  the  monster. 

(4)  News  spread — people  overjoyed — praised  the 
knight — declared  the  knight  deserved  the  cross  of 
honour — Grand  Master  received  him  coldly — said  the 
knight  had  disobeyed  his  command — obedience  the 
first  rule  of  his  knighthood — should  therefore  be 
punished  not  rewarded. 

(5)  Knight  at  first  indignant — restrained  his  anger 
— submitted  humbly  to  his  chief's  decision — Grand 
Master  saw  his  self-control — called  knight  to  him — 
told  him  he  had  won  a  greater  victory  than  slaying 
the  dragon — had  won  a  victory  over  himself — was  given 
the  cross. 

58.     A  Rescue  at  a  Fire. 

(1)  Two  o'clock — winter  morning — alarm  of  fire 
— three-story  apartment  house  burning — flames  have 
made  considerable  headway  before  being  discovered. 

(2)  Escape  of  occupants  by  doors,  windows,  and 
fire-escapes — everybody  supposed  to  be  out  of  building 
— little  of  the  belongings  of  occupants  saved. 
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(3)  Arrival  of  firemen — streams  of  water  soon 
playing  on  flames  from  hydrants  and  engines — curious 
crowd  gathers — kept  outside  a  roped  area. 

(4)  Suddenly  a  woman  appears  at  a  third-story 
window — holding  a  small  child — no  fire-escape  on 
that  side  of  building — smoke  already  pouring  from 
window — rescue  seems  difficult. 

(5)  Firemen  raise  ladder  to  window — two  of  them 
ascend — woman  hands  child  to  first  fireman,  who 
passes  it  to  his  companion — child  taken  down  to 
safety — woman  falls  back  into  room,  overcome  by 
smoke — fireman  climbs  through  window — appears  a 
moment  later  carrying  her — descends  ladder  safely — 
woman  soon  revives — cheers  of  crowd  for  gallantry  of 
fireman. 

59.     My  First  Attempt  at  Housekeeping. 

(1)  The  circumstances: 

Mother  away  on  a  visit — where — for  how 
long — I  am  left  in  charge — my  expectations  of 
success  and  an  easy  time. 

(2)  My  difficulties: 

(i)  Next  morning  at  breakfast — porridge 
underdone,  toast  scorched  —  rest  of 
family  very  considerate  —  at  dinner, 
steak  burned  and  my  dessert  a  failure — 
have  no  time  for  sweeping  and  dust- 
ing— forget  to  do  manj^  other  necessary 
things. 
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(ii)  Similar  misfortunes  each  day — some 
amusing  incidents — sometimes  tears  of 
disappointment  over  my  failures  — 
weary  in  body,  and  discouraged  in 
spirit — other  members  of  family  gloomy 
—  write  cheerful  letters  to  mother, 
urging  her  to  make  a  long  visit. 

(3)    Mother's  return: 

Unexpected  appearance  of  mother  at  end 
of  ten  days — deplorable  condition  of  house — 
untidy,  dusty — dirty  dishes  piled  in  sink — 
beds  unmade — my  distress — mother  smiles — 
tells  me  I  did  very  well — my  change  of  mind 
regarding  housekeeping. 

60.     The  Adventures  of  a  Tea  Leaf. 

(1)  At  first  I  was  a  young  but  rather  leathery 
leaf  growing  on  an  evergreen  shrub  in  a  tea  plantation 
in  India — picked  by  a  girl,  and  tossed  with  other  leaves 
into  a  basket  carried  on  her  back — carried  to  a  factory, 
and  weighed  -with,  other  leaves. 

(2)  In  factory,  spread  Tvith  others  on  a  shallow 
tray — carried  to  a  heated  room,  through  which  a 
strong  current  of  air  was  passed — in  eighteen  or 
twenty  hours  became  withered  and  soft — next  passed 
through  a  machine,  which  curled  me,  and  pressed  out 
juice  upon  surface. 

(3)  Then  placed  with  companions  in  a  layer 
about  two  inches  thick  in  a  drawer,  covered  with  a 
damp  curtain,  which,  however,  did  not  touch  us — 
heat  and  moisture  caused  us  to  ferment — became 
copper-coloured,  and  acquired  a  flavour. 
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(4)  Next  placed  in  a  sort  of  oven  and  baked,  to 
stop  the  fermentation  and  drj-  the  moisture — later 
we  were  sifted  through  sieves,  to  separate  us  into 
sizes  and  qualities — all  leaves  of  same  size  and  quality 
placed  together — now  dried  a  second  time — packed  by 
machines  into  chests  lined  with  lead. 

(5)  Sent  by  boat  and  railway  to  a  distant  country 
— found  mj'self  in  a  grocery  store — then  in  a  tea 
canister  on  a  pantrj^  shelf — and  finally  in  a  tea-pot 
doing  my  best  to  make  an  agreeable  drink  for  guests 
at  the  tea  table. 

61.     Fire  Drill  at  School. 

(1)  The  signal: 

What  it  is,  and  how  it  is  distinguished 
from  other  signals,  e.g.,  that  for  dismissal  at 
recess. 

(2)  The  movements  of  the  children: 

(i)  The  order  of  standing,   and  forming  in 
lines  and  ranks. 

(ii)  Arrangement  for  opening  doors  of  class- 
rooms. 

(iii)  Precautions  in  case  of  crippled  children. 

(iv)   Marching  out — rapidity  of  movement — 

number  of  children  abreast — order  of 

classes  on  stairways,  etc. 

(v)  The  work  of  the  teachers. 

(vi)  Special  directions  in  case  of  emergency. 

(vii)  Time  required  to  clear  all  the  rooms  of 
children. 
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(3)    Benefits  of  fire  drill: 

(i)  Training  to  act  quickly   and   systemati- 
cally at  critical  moments, 
(ii)  Prevention  of  panic  in  case  of  fire, 
(iii)  Insurance  against  disaster, 
(iv)  Any  incident  of  which  you  have  heard 
or  read  showing  the  value  of  fire  drills. 

62.     A  Ninth  Inning  Rally. 

(1)  The  score — 3  to  2,  in  favour  of  the  Red  Sox — 
the  Browns  at  bat  in  the  last  half  of  the  ninth — the 
excitement  of  the  spectators — the  weak  end  of  the 
Browns'  batting  line  up, 

(2)  First  man,  Taylor,  at  bat — two  strikes  called 
— spectators  expect  a  strike-out — but  Taylor  hits 
between  short-stop  and  third — safe  at  first — cheers 
from  grand-stand — Wilson  up — fast  grounder  to  second 
— double  play — two  out  and  the  bases  clear — hope- 
lessness in  grand-stand. 

(3)  Thomas  up — safe  hit  to  centre  field — James, 
heavy  hitter,  passed  by  pitcher — Wright  up — double 
steal — runners  now  at  second  and  third — spectators 
wild  -with  excitement — a  hit  means  two  runs  and  the 
winning  of  the  game. 

(4)  Can  Wright  do  it?  Ball — strike  one — ball  two 
— foul,  strike  two — ball  three — everybody  holds  his 
breath — pitcher  winds  up — confident  smile  on  his 
face — Wright  looks  distressed — pitcher,  delivers  ball — 
straight  over  centre  of  plate — Crack! — ball  sails  over 
second  baseman's  head  to  centre  field — Thomas  and 
James  score — 3  to  4 — Wright  carried  off  the  field  on 
the  shoulders  of  his  team  mates — delight  of  spectators. 
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63.  '  "  Safety  First." 

(1)  Precautions  against  accident  in  the  home,  in 
connection  with: — ^(i)  matches;  (ii)  kerosene,  turpen- 
tine, gasoHne;  (iii)  electric  irons;  (iv)  boiling  water  in 
pails  or  tubs  on  the  floor;  (v)  poisonous  drugs  within 
reach  of  children,  or  in  unlabelled  bottles;  (vi)  ashes 
in  wooden  boxes. 

(2)  Precautions  against  accident  in  the  street,  in 
connection  with: — (i)  getting  on  and  off  street  cars; 
(ii)  passing  behind  street  cars;  (iii)  crossing  at  street 
intersections;  (iv)  riding  a  bicycle;  (v)  driving  a 
waggon  or  automobile;  (vi)  throwing  banana  or  orange 
peel  on  the  sidewalk. 

(3)  Precautions  against  accident  in  sport,  in 
connection  with: — (i)  swimming  and  bathing  in  deep 
or  dangerous  water;  (ii)  skating  on  thin  ice  over  deep 
water;  (iii)  coasting  on  the  street,  or  down  a  hill 
across  a  street. 

64.     Holidays  on  the  Farm. 
(From  the  country  boy's  standpoint.) 

(1)  Close  of  school  at  end  of  June — boy  looks 
forward  to  holidays — no  more  work  for  two  months — 
dreams  of  long  days  of  idleness  and  leisure — or  uninter- 
rupted play. 

(2)  But  behold  the  reality!  Father  calls  him  at 
six  in  the  morning  to  fetch  the  cows  from  pasture — - 
milks  three  before  breakfast — drives  them  back  to 
•pasture  later — must  then  chop  and  carry  into  the 
kitchen  enough  firewood  for  the  cook  stove  —  carry 
sufficient  water  from  the  well  for  all  household  purposes 
for  the  day. 
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(3)  Assists  in  haying  operations — runs  the  hay- 
rake  in  the  fields — drives  the  team  for  the  hay-loader 
in  the  field — also  drives  to  operate  the  hay-fork  in 
the  barn — in  the  grain  harvest  he  helps  to  set  the 
sheaves  in  shocks — builds  the  load  in  drawing  in  the 
grain — helps  to  store  the  sheaves  in  the  mow. 

(4)  In  the  intervals  he  turns  the  grindstone  for 
sharpening  mower  and  binder  knives — helps  to  hoe 
the  corn — digs  the  potatoes  for  dinner — picks  the 
strawberries  and  raspberries  —  helps  to  operate  the 
washing  machine  and  butter  churn. 

(5)  After  supper — cows  to  be  brought  home 
milking  again — cream  separator  to  be  turned — calyes 
and  pigs  to  be  fed — cows  to  be  driven  back  to  pasture 
■ — at  night,  after  he  eats  his  bowl  of  bread  and  milk, 
he  goes  to  bed  tired  in  every  muscle — wonders  why 
people  like  holidays. 

65.     The    Vision    of    Sir   Launfal. 

{See  poem  by  Javies  Russell  Loioell. ) 

(1)  Sir  Launfal,  a  young  and  chivalrous  knight, 
had  decided  to  go  in  search  of  the  Holy  Grail — on  eve 
of  his  departure,  lay  down  to  sleep — prayed  for  a  vision 
to  guide  him — vision  granted. 

(2)  In  his  vision.  Sir  Launfal  saw  himself  setting 
out  on  his  quest — young,  enthusiastic,  expectant  of 
success — as  he  rode  out  of  castle  gate,  saw  a  leper 
— leper  asked  alms — Sir  Launfal  threw  him  a  piece 
of  gold — leper  disdained  the  gift — had  been  offered  in 
wrong  spirit — sense  of  duty,  not  sympathy  with  the 
distressed. 
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(3)  Vision  changed — Sir  Launfal  saw  himself  re- 
turning— old  and  in  poverty — quest  had  failed — 
castle  no  longer  his — driven  from  doors — saw  same 
leper — again  asked  alms — Sir  Launfal  had  none  to 
give — shared  with  him  his  crust  of  bread — fetched 
him  water  from  the  brook  in  his  wooden  bowl — -leper 
threw  off  his  disguise — Sir  Launfal  saw  him 
transformed  into  the  Christ — told  him  that  his  gift 
had  been  offered  in  the  spirit  of  true  kindliness — not 
what  we  give,  but  what  we  share,  is  real  test  of 
charity. 

(4)  Sir  Launfal  awoke  from  his  sleep — understood 
the  meaning  of  his  vision — hung  up  his  armour — 
instead  of  going  in  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail,  devoted 
himself  to  works  of  kindness  and  charity. 

66.     Salt. 
(1)    How  secured: 

(o)  Dug  in  form  of  rock-salt  from  mines  in 
earth — certain  European  countries. 

(6)  By  evaporation  of  water  of  sea  or  salt 
lakes — earliest  and  cheapest  method — 
'certain  Asiatic  and  European  countries 
and  parts  of  the  United  States — water 
is  led  into  shallow  pools,  where  it 
evaporates  by  heat  of  sun,  leaving  salt 
behind — salt  raked  into  heaps  to  dry — 
many  impurities — unfit  for  food. 

(c)  By  evaporation  of  brine: — (i)  From 
natural  springs  of  water  that  have 
passed  over  salt  deposits  deep  in  earth ; 
(ii)  By  pumping  fresh  water  into  a  well, 
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and  pumping  it  out  again  after  it  has 
been  saturated  with  salt  from  the 
deposit  below.  Salt  wells  have  two 
pipes,  one  inside  the  other.  Compressed 
air  (or  water,  if  the  well  is  dry)  is 
forced  dowTi  one  pipe,  and  the  brine 
rises  in  the  other. 

(2)    How  made  fit  for  use: 

(a)  The  grainer  process: — (i)  Brine  pumped 
into  large  tanks,  called  settlers,  pro- 
vided with  steam  pipes  to  heat  the 
brine;  (ii)  In  the  settlers,  brine  loses 
impurities  such  as  iron  and  gypsum; 
(iii)  Brine  then  passes  to  grainers  — 
shallow  vats  with  steam  pipes  running 
through  them;  (iv)  As  water  evapo- 
rates, salt  gathers  at  bottom  of  vats — 
scooped  out  and  dried — coarse  salt. 

(6)  The  vacuum  process: — (i)  Vacuum  pans 
— tall  tanks  from  which  air  has  been 
exhausted  —  provided  with  copper 
steam-pipes — temperature  kept  at  150 
degrees  F.  —  brine  boils  violently  — 
forms  very  fine  crystals  of  salt;  (ii) 
Salt  placed  in  rapidly  revolving  drum, 
called  a  "centrifugal" — most  of  moisture 
flung  out;  (iii)  Salt  placed  in  a  slowly 
revolving  kiln  —  placed  on  a  slant  — 
steam  pipes  down  centre  —  salt  slips 
down  kiln,  drying  as  it  goes — comes 
out  at  lower  end  —  passed  through 
screens  into  bags. 
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67.     How  Sugar  is  Made. 
(1)    From  sugar  cane: 

(i)  Sugar  cane,  which  looks  not  unlike  corn 
stalks,  is  cut  when  ripe — stripped  of 
leaves  and  top  —  taken  to  a  mill  — 
shredded  and  broken — passed  between 
several  sets  of  iron  rollers  —  sprinkled 
with  water  between  sets,  in  order  to  get 
out  as  much  as  possible  of  the  sweet 
juice  —  fibre  remaining  of  little  use, 
except  for  burning  under  evaporating 
.    pans. 

(ii)  Juice,  a  grayish  or  greenish  liquid — 
contains  many  impurities  —  some 
removed  by  skimming  and  straining — 
others  removed  by  chemicals — sulphur 
used  to  whiten  the  juice. 

(iii)  Evaporating  pans — juice  evaporates  in 
a  partial  vacuum  —  boils  at  a  lower 
temperature  and  avoids  danger  of  burn- 
ing—  thick  syrup — taken  to  "strike 
pan" — more  water  evaporated — sugar 
crystals  formed. 

(iv)  Mass  placed  in  centrifugal  machines — 
large  tanks  revolving  very  rapidly  — 
liquid  thrown  out  through  small  holes — 
molasses — brown  sugar  remains. 

(v)  Much  of  brown  sugar  further  purified 
in  refinery — dissolved  in  water — treated 
with  chemicals — filtered  through  bone 
charcoal — purified  syrup  again  evapo- 
rated— white  sugar. 
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(2)    From  sugar  beets: 

(i)  Beets  taken  to  factory — washed — cut 
into  slices — placed  in  tanks — hot  water 
forced  through  to  dissolve  sugar — slices 
then  pressed  to  remove  any  remaining 
juice — pulp  used  as  fertilizer  or  as  feed 
for  cattle. 

(ii)  Juice  filtered,  purified,  bleached,  evapo- 
rated, and  put  through  centrifugal 
machines — raw  sugar  thus  secured  can- 
not be  used  until  further  refined. 

(ill)  Refinery — various  chemical  and  other 
processes  to  remove  impurities — white 
sugar  similar  to  that  from  the  sugar 
cane. 

68.     The  Capture  of  Vimy  Ridge. 

(1)  Situation  and  importance : 

North-eastern  France — a  ridge  six  hundred 
feet  high — from  it  the  Germans  were  able 
to  hold  mining  region  of  which  Lens  is  the 
centre — Allies  anxious  to  drive  Germans  out 
— French  had  tried  in  1915  and  failed — task 
assigned  to  British  in  spring  of  1917. 

(2)  German  defences: 

Western  face  of  ridge  a  gentle  slope — 
Germans  had  constructed  lines  of  trenches 
one  after  another — deep  tunnels  from  these 
into  the  hillside — these  burrows  fitted  up 
very  comfortably  for  German  soldiers — ex- 
pected to  stay  there  for  a  long  time — large 
guns  concealed  at  various  points — many 
machine-gun  positions. 
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(3)  Preparations  for  attack: 

British  officers  prepared  a  plasticine  model 
of  ridge — made  from  observations  of  airmen — ■ 
model  closely  studied — careful  plans  made 
for  the  attack — much  ammunition  collected — 
many  of  the  newest  and  heaviest  guns  brought 
up — continuous  bombardment  of  ridge  for 
two  weeks. 

(4)  The  attack: 

Early  hours  of  Easter  Monday  morning 
— order  to  attack  with  bayonets — Canadians 
formed  part  of  attacking  army — crossed  the 
six  hundred  yards  of  "No  Man's  Land" — 
reached  maze  of  trenches — contained  nothing 
but  dead  men  and  broken  guns — severe 
fighting  near  top  of  ridge — machine-gun  posi- 
tions captured — last  point  to  be  captured 
was  Hill  145 — this  captured  by  Canadians 
— swept  over  crest  of  ridge  down  eastern 
slope — captured  many  prisoners — most  suc- 
cessful single  day's  work  since  beginning  of 
war  on  Western  Front. 

69.     The  Victoria  Cross. 

(1)    Origin: 

(a)    Instituted  in  1856  by  Queen  Victoria. 

(6)  Intended  as  a  decoratipn  for  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  had  performed  "  some 
signal  act  of  valour  or  devotion  to  their 
country  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy." 
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(c)  Earliest  crosses  were  made  of  metal  of 

cannon  captured  from  the  enemy 
during  the  Crimean  war. 

(d)  First  crosses  were  presented  by   Queen 

Victoria  at  a  military  review  in  Hyde 
Park,  London,  in  February,  1857. 

(2)    Description : 

(a)    Material — bronze. 

(6)  Cross — (i)  Maltese — so  called  because 
it  was  the  badge  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  who  fought  against  the  Saracens 
during  the  Crusades ;  (ii)  In  the  centre 
of  the  cross  is  the  figure  of  a  libn 
surmounting  the  royal  crown;  (iii) 
Under  this  is  the  inscription,  "  For 
Valour";  (iv)  Cross  hangs  from  clasp 
.  by  a  support  in  the  form  of  a  broad 
letter  V. 

(c)  Clasp — (i)  Bears  two  branches  of  laurel 

signifying  victory;  (ii)  Reverse  side 
contains  name  and  rank  of  the  recipient 
engraved  upon  it;  (iii)  For  every 
additional  act  of  bravery  meriting  the 
Cross,  an  additional  clasp,  bearing  the 
date,  is  given. 

(d)  Ribbon — red,  for  the  army;  blue,  for  the 

navy. 
(3)    Winners  of  the  Cross : 

(a)    Most    highly    prized    decoration    in    the 

British  Empire. 
(6)    Carries  with  it  a  pension  of  £10  a  j^ear 

from  the  British  Government,  with  an 

additional  £5  for  every  clasp. 
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(c)    Up  to  1904,  there  had  been  521  recipients. 
{d)    A  large  number  of  Crosses  were  awarded 

during  the  Great  War.     Of  these    64 

were  given  to  Canadians. 

70.     An  Old  Umbrella  Tells  its  Story. 

(1)  My  first  recollections: 

(i)     After  leaving   umbrella   factory,    I   find 

myself  in  a  rack  in  a  large  store, 
(ii)    Had   a   fine   silk   cover,    steel   rod,    and 

curved  handle  with  gold  mountings, 
(iii)  Heard    clerk   say   that    I   was   the   best 

umbrella  in  his  stock — my  companions 

jealous  of  my  superiority, 
(iv)  Examined    by    many    people    who    said 

that  I  was  too  expensive  to  buy. 

(2)  My  change  of  abode: 

(i)  One  day,  heard  young  lady  say  that  she 
wanted  a  good  umbrella  to  give  her 
father  as  a  birthday  present. 

(ii'  Clerk  showed  her  several  of  my  com- 
panions, and  at  last  came  to  me. 

(iii)  Exclamation  of  delight  by  young  lady 
— sure  her  father  would  be  pleased  with 
me — purchased  and  taken  home. 

(iv)  Next  morning  became  the  property  of 
a  kindly  gentleman  —  thanked  his 
daughter  for  giving  him  such  an 
excellent  umbrella — very  proud  of  me — 
gave  me  -the  place  of  honour  in 
umbrella  stand. 
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(3)    ]\Iy  later  experiences: 

(i)  Frequent  companion  of  my  owner — 
served  as  protection  from  rain  on 
stormy  days,  and  as  walking  stick 
when  rain  threatened. 

(ii)  Often  soaked  with  water,  and  closed 
before  my  cover  had  dried. 

(iii)  Sometimes  lent  to  gentleman's  friends, 
who  ill-treated  me  —  forgot  to  return 
me  for  weeks. 

(iv)  At  length,  as  a  result  of  age  and  ill- 
treatment,  one  of  my  ribs  broke. 

(v)  Travelling  umbrella  man  mended  me — 
painful  operation. 

(vi)  Now  my  cover  ragged — have  heard 
o^^Tier  remark  that  I  must  soon  be 
consigned  to  garbage  box  —  unhappy 
reflections. 


LETTER    WRITING 


SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  METHOD 


(1)  At  the  beginning,  create  an  interesting  con- 
crete situation  requiring  the  letter,  e.g.,  suggest  that 
pupils  invite  their  mothers  to  the  Friday  afternoon 
school  concert. 

(2)  Have  pupils  give  what  should  be  told  in  the 
letter,  and  make  a  list  of  the  points  on  the  blackboard. 

(3)  Build  up  the  letter,  part  by  part,  with  the 
assistance  of  pupils.  As  it  is  written  on  the  black- 
board, teach  the  simpler  technical  features  of  letter 
writing.  Be  sure  that  the  letter  thus  produced  is 
technically  correct. 

(4)  The  letter  may  then  be  used  for  reading, 
transcription,  dictation,  and  reproduction  from 
memory. 

(5)  After  a  few  letters  have  been  worked  out  in 
this  careful  fashion,  pupils  may  be  required  to  pro- 
duce others  on  their  own  account.  The  same  plan  of 
criticism  should  be  followed  as  in  the  case  of  the 
reproduction  and  picture  stories. 
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(1)  Write  a  letter  to  your  mother,  inviting  her  to 
come  to  your  school  concert  on  Friday  afternoon. 
Tell  her  what  the  entertainment  is  to  be,  and  say 
that  your  teacher  has  given  you  permission  to  ask  her 
to  come. 

(2)  Write  a  letter  to  your  father,  asking  him  to 
take  you  to  town  on  Saturday.  Tell  him  why  you 
wish  to  go. 

(3)  Write  to  your  teacher,  asking  to  be  excused 
for  coming  late  to  school.     Tell  the  reason. 

(4)  Write  to  your  teacher,  asking  to  be  allowed 
to  leave  school  at  tHree  o'clock.     Give  the  reason. 

(5)  Write  to  your  teacher,  asking  to  be  excused 
for  absence  from  school.  Tell  when  you  were  absent 
and  why. 

(6)  Write  to  a  classmate,  asking  him  to  play  a 
certain  game  at  the  noon  recess.  Tell  him  who  are 
going  to  play. 

(7)  Write  to  a  classmate,  asking  him  to  visit  you 
on  Saturday  afternoon.  Tell  him  your  plans  for 
entertaining  him. 

(8)  Write  to  a  friend,  asking  him  to  go  swimming 
after  school.     Tell  where  you  wish  to  go  and  why. 

(9)  Write  to  a  friend,  asking  him  to  go  fishing  on 
Saturday  morning.  Tell  him  what  preparations  to 
make,  and  where  you  intend  to  go. 
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(10)  Write  to  a  classmate,  asking  him  to  go  skating 
(or  coasting).  Tell  when,  where,  and  why  you  wish 
to  go. 

(11)  A  school  friend  has  recently  moved  to  Mani- 
toba. Write  him  a  letter,  telling  about  the  school 
and  his  former  playmates. 

(12)  You  left  your  umbrella  on  a  street  car  in 
Ottawa.  Write  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Ottawa 
Electric  Railway,  stating  when  j^ou  lost  it,  giving  the 
number  of  the  car  and  name  of  the  line,  describing 
the  umbrella,  and  asking  if  it  is  recovered  to  have  it 
forwarded  to  you. 

(13)  A  friend  living  in  Cape  Town,  South  Africa, 
has  -written,  asking  you  to  describe  some  Canadian 
winter  sport.     Answer  the  letter. 

(14)  Write  to  Perry  Mason  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.,  enclosing  S2.50  for  a  year's  subscription  to 
"The  Youth's  Companion." 

(15)  Write  to  an  uncle  who  has  always  lived  in 
London,  England,  describing  haying  operations  on 
an  Ontario  farm. 

(16)  Write  similar  letters  describing: — (a)  corn 
planting,  (6)  harvesting  operations,  (c)  threshing, 
(cl)  fall  ploughing,  (e)  winter  feeding  of  cattle. 

(17)  Write  to  a  cousin  in  Torofito,  extending  an 
invitation  to  spend  the  Easter  holidays  with  you. 
Describe  your  plans  for  providing  entertainment. 

(18)  Write  to  the  Educational  Book  Company, 
Toronto,  ordering  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of 
the  Public  School  Geography  for  your  class.     Enclose 
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a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  cover  the  cost,  and  ask 
that  the  books  be  sent  by  express. 

(19)  The  house  in  which  you  live  has  been  adver- 
tised for  sale.  A  man  in  a  distant  town  has  enquired 
about  it.  Write  him  a  letter,  giving  a  full  description 
of  the  house. 

(20)  Write  a  similar  letter  about  the  farm  on 
which  you  live. 

(21)  Wanted — A  boy  or  girl  of  about  fourteen 
years  of  age  to  assist  in  office.  Must  be  a  good  writer, 
and  quick  at  figures.  Apply  by  letter,  stating  age 
and  education,  and  giving  references  as  to  character 
and  ability.  Thomas  and  Ross,  Real  Estate  and 
Insurance,  75  Bank  St.,  Ottawa. 

Answer  the  above  advertisement  for  yourself. 

(22)  Write  a  letter  to  your  uncle^  who  lives  at 
489  James  St.,  Winnipeg,  thanking  him  for  a  Christ- 
mas present  he  sent  you. 

(23)  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend,  who  lives  at  375 
George  St.,  Toronto,  asking  him  what  probable  oppor- 
tunity there  would  be  for  your  getting  emploj^ment 
in  that  city.     State  the  nature  of  the  work  you  prefer. 

(24)  Write  a  reply  to  the  above  letter,  using  the 
name  John  F.  Ross. 

(25)  Write  to  Dale  and  Shaw,  Booksellers  and 
Stationers,  1027  St.  Catherine  St.,  Montreal,  ordering 
three  or  four  books  you  are  anxious  to  read.  Enclose 
a  postal  note  for  a  sufficient  sum  to  cover  cost. 

(26)  Suppose  you  are  living  in  Vancouver.  Write 
a  letter  to  your  mother,   tel  ing  her  that  you   will 
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be  unable  to  go  home  for  Christmas.  Explain  the 
circumstances  fully.  Tell  her  to  expect  a  parcel  by 
post. 

Formal  Notes  of  Invitation. 

(1)  The  pupils  of  j'our  class  purpose  entertaining 
their  friends  at  a  skating  party  at  the  school  rink  on 
Saturday  afternoon  next,  from  three  to  five  o'clock. 
Write,  in  the  name  of  the  class,  a  formal  note  of 
invitation  to  ]Miss  Kate  Small. 

(2)  Write  a  formal  note,  inviting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Williams  to  attend  the  closing  exercises  of  your 
school  on  the  afternoon  of  June  30th  at  two  o'clock. 

(3)  You  purpose  entertaining  your  friends  at  your 
home  on  Friday  evening,  February  20th,  at  eight 
o'clock.  Write  a  formal  note  of  invitation  to  Miss 
Mary  Workman. 

(4)  Mr.  and  ]\Irs.  James  Owens  are  entertaining 
at  dinner  on  Mondaj',  February  23rd,  at  six  o'clock. 
Write  the  formal  note  of  invitation  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Brand. 

(5)  The  annual  "  Field  Day "  exercises  of  your 
school  are  to  take  place  on  the  afternoon  of  June  25th. 
Write,  in  the  name  of  the  staff  and  pupils  of  the  school, 
an  invitatioL  to  Mr.  and  ]\Irs.  David  Towers  to  be 
present. 

(6)  Write  formal  replies  of  acceptance  of  each  of 
the  above  invitations. 

(7)  Write  formal  replies  declining  the  invitations. 
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Afloat  With  a  Tiger,  8. 
Ant  and  the  Dove,  the,  21. 
Antonio  Canova,  11. 
Anxious  .Family,    the   (Picture 

Story),  185. 
Arab's  Wealth,  the,  95. 
Arachne,  130. 
Atalanta's  Race,  134. 

Barmecide  Feast,  the,  131. 

Bear  and  the  Travellers,  the,  32. 

Beggar  Woman,  the,  84. 

Black  Douglas,  the,  121. 

Borrowed  Umbrella,  the,  102. 

Boy  and  the  Cherries,  the,  70. 

Boy  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, the,  77. 

Boy  and  the  Wolf,  the,  34. 

Boyhood  of  Raleigh,  the  (Pic- 
ture Story),  191. 

Boy  Scouts,  the  (Picture  Story), 
187. 

Brave  Dog,  a,  58. 

Brave  Girl,  a,  162. 

Breaking  the  Bad  News,  115. 

Bruce  and  the  Spider,  85. 

Camel  and  the  Pig,  the,  39. 
Canine  Hero,  a  (Picture  Story), 

182. 
Capture  of  a  Thief,  the,  97. 
Careful  Chauffeur,  a,.  73. 


Casablanca,  149. 

Cat  and  the  Cream,  the,  43. 

Chickens'  Quarrel,  the,  24. 

Choosing  a  Maid-servant,  G9. 

Clever  Plan,  a,  50. 

Clock  Thief,  a,  99. 

Clown  and  the  Peasant,  the,  32, 

Clytie,  126. 

Crafty  Fox,  a,  44. 

Cure  for  Bad  Manners,  a,  76. 

Cure  for  Laziness,  a,  96. 

Curiosity  Punished,  9. 

Defeat  of  the  Savages,  the,  100. 
Destruction  of  a  Zeppelin,  the, 

153. 
Disagreeable  Mistake, a,  95. 
Discontented    Pine    Tree,   the, 

132. 
Dividing  the  Spoils,  30. 
Doctor,  the  (Picture  Story),  194. 
Dog  Musician,  a,  46. 
Dog's  Strategy,  a,  54. 
Dog's  Wisdom,  a,  46. 
Donkey  and  the   Lapdog,    the, 

38. 
Donkey  and  the  Mule,  the,  23. 
Donkey  and  the  Wolf,  the,  26. 
Duke's  Honesty,  the,  66. 


Edith  Cavell,  170. 
Effective  Cure,  an,  105. 
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Fairy  Book,  the  (Picture  Story), 

183. 
False  Accusation,  a,  137. 
False  Face,  a,  10. 
Famous  Wood  Carver,  a,  12. 
Farmer    and    the    Dvvarf.    the, 

109. 
Farmer  and  the  Soldiers,  the,  67. 
Farmer  and  the  Stork,  the,  20. 
Flood,  the  (Picture  Story),  189. 
Flying  Dutchman,  the,  129. 
Folly  of  Law-Suits,  the,  79. 
Forgiving  Dog,  a,  43. 
Fox  and  the  Crow,  the,  26. 
Fox  and  the  Goat,  the,  38. 
Fox  and  the  Lion,  the,  25. 
Fox  and  the  Monkey,  the,  22. 
Fox  and  the  Stork,  the,  23. 
Fox  and  the  Wolf,  the,  33. 
Fox  Without  a  Tail,  the,  30. 
Fred's  Courage,  7. 
Fresh  Air,  97. 

Frightful  Experience,  a.  111. 
Frog  and  the  Mouse,  the,  24. 
Frogs  that  Wanted  a  King,  the, 

37. 
Frugal  Meal,  the  (Picture 

Story),  184. 

Gellert,  53. 
Generous  Dog,  a,  48. 
Glories  of  Whitewash,  the,  98. 
Good  Advice,  92. 
Good  Deeds,  86. 
Good  Exchange,  a,  96. 
Good  for  Evil,  65. 
Governor's  Humility,  a,  80. 
Grace  Darling,  160. 


"Greater  Love  hath  No  Man 

than  This,"  147. 
Greedy     Geese,     the     (Picture 

Story),  183. 

Hares  and  the  Frogs,  tlie,  20. 

Haunted  House,  the,  51. 

Heavy  Toll,  108. 

Heroes  of  the  "Lanfranc,"  163. 

Heroic  Boy,  an,  158. 

Hidden  Treasure,  the,  72. 

Honest  Newsboy,  the,  9. 

Honesty  the  Best  Policy,  73. 

Horatius,  169. 

How  a  King  Found  an  Honest 

Man,  107. 
How  a  King  was  Cured,  87. 
How  a  Prince  was  Saved,  44. 
How  a  Thief  was  Caught,  103. 
How  a  Train  was  Saved,  159. 
How  he  Won  the  Victoria  Cross 

(Picture  Story),  192. 
How  Lord    Roberts   Won   the 

Victoria  Cross,  152. 
How  One  Man  Won  the  Victoria 

Cross,  148. 
How  the  Bear  got  his  Stumpy 

Tail,  126. 
How  the  Geese  Saved  Rome,  53. 
How  the  Robin's  Breast  Became 

Red,  128. 

Ignorance  is  Bliss,  113. 
Indian's  Revenge,  the,  71. 
Ingenious  Dog,  an,  51. 

Jack's  Christmas,  17. 
Jack's  Fright,  6. 
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Jealous  CoTirtiers,  the,  116. 

"  Kent"  at  the  Falkland  Islands, 

the,  157. 
King  and  the  Peasant,  the,  103. 
King's  Guest,  the,  90. 

Laddie's  Lost  Breakfast,  45. 
Latona  and  the  Frogs,  127. 
Lawyer  and  the  Oyster,  the,  70. 
Legend  of  St.  Christopher,  the, 

139. 
Legend  of  the  Dandelion,   the, 

133. 
Legend  of  the  Woodpecker,  the, 

138. 
Letter,  the  (Picture  Story),  189. 
Life  Saver,  a,  47. 
Lightning  and  the  Tinsel,  the, 

25. 
Lion  and  the  Bear,  the,  20. 
Lion  and  the  Gnat,  the,  35. 
Little  Briton,  a  (Picture  Story), 

186. 
Little  Heroine,  a,  167. 
Little  Hero  of  Holland,  a,  153. 
Lost  Baby,  the,  3. 
Lucky  to  be  Little,  28. 

.  Magician's  Assistant,  the,  117. 
May's  Tiger,  4. 
Meddlesome  Elsie,  5. 
Men  of  the  "  Birkenhead,"  the, 

156. 
Mercury  and  the  Woodman,  129. 
Miller,  his  Son,  and  the  Donkey, 

the,  41. 
Miser  and  His  Gold,  the,  22. 
Mistaken  Identity,  106. 


INIonkey  and  the  Chestnuts,  the, 

27. 
Mouse  Tower  on  the  Rhine,  the, 

135.  . 
Murillo  and  His  Slave,  15. 

Nobility  of  Action,  155. 
Noble  Dane,  a,  147. 

Old  Pair  of  Skates,  an,  16. 
Old  Woman  and  the  Physician, 

the,  31. 
Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  142. 
Outwitting  a  Lion,  55. 

Peasant  and  the  Robbers,  the, 

123. 
Peter  Klaus,  144. 
Pig  that  Saved  a  Castle,  the,  49. 
Pompous  Corporal,  the,  78. 
Poor  Recommendations,  68. 
Prince,  61. 

Private's  Heroism,  a,  151. 
Proud  Stag,  the,  34. 
Punishment  of  Injustice,  81. 

Rabbit's  Clever  Plan,  the,  40. 
Raft,  the  (Picture  Story),  193. 
Recruit    who    Mixed    his   An- 
swers, the,  120. 
Remarkable  Cure,  a,  100. 
Remarkable  Swim,  a,  154. 
Remedy  for  Laziness,  a,  104. 
Result  of  Worry,  the,  64. 
Returning  Thanks,  69. 
"Revenge,"  the,  166. 
Russian  Hero,  a,  164. 
Ruth's  Lesson,  5. 
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Salt  Merchant  and  the  Donkey, 

the,  36. 
Scars,  91. 

Selfish  Peasant,  the,  81. 
Servant's    Presence    of    Mind, 

a,  75. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  150. 
Snail  and  the  Frogs,  the,  29. 
Snake  Story,  a,  101. 
Spirit    of    Sir    Philip    Sidney, 

the,  149. 
Story  of  an  Eaglet,  the,  59. 
Story  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  a,  76. 
Stupidity,  95. 
Summer  at  the  Lake,  a  (Picture 

Story),  184. 
Sword  of  Damocles,  the,  140. 

Tabby's  Moving  Day,  56. 
Third  Little  Pig,  the,  13. 
Tommy's  Honesty,  3. 
Tommy's  Toothache,  4. 
Trader  and  the  Monkeys,  the, 

57. 
Tray  and  Tiger,  21. 
Troublesome  Obstruction,  a,  83. 
Truant,  the,  14. 
Trustworthy  Little  Girl,  a,  7. 
Two  Beggars,  the,  78. 
Two  Heroic  Midshipmen,  165. 
Two  Presents,  the,  110. 
Two  Travellers,  the,  67. 


Tug  of  War,  the  (Picture  Story), 
182. 

Unfortunate  Quarrel,  an,  28. 
Unfriendly  Greyhounds,  the,  45. 
Ungrateful  Guest,  the,  85. 
Unlucky  Confession,  an,  114. 
Unlucky  Robbers,  106. 
Unselfish  Little  Girl,  an,  74. 
Untruthfulness  in  Action,  64. 
Unusual  Thief,  an,  99. 
Unusual  Whipped  Cream,  118. 
Useful  Cork  Leg,  a,  110. 
Useful  Parrot,  a,  52. 
Useles^ness  of  Pearls,  the,  65. 

Valuable  Dog,  a,  48. 

Wandering  Jew,  the,  136. 

"When  did  you  last  see  your 
Father?"  (Picture  Story),  196. 

Why  the  Chimes  Rang,  143. 

Winner,  the  (Picture  Story), 
186. 

Wolf  that  Tried  to  be  a  Shep- 
herd, the,  29. 

Woman's  Ingenuity,  a,  82. 

Wonderful  Invention,  a,  112. 

Wonderful  Porridge  Pot,  the, 
119. 

Young  Hero,  a,  161. 
Young  Knight,  a,  89. 
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Abu  Midjan,  203. 
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Autobiography  of  a  Newspaper, 

219. 
Autobiography   of  a  Telegraph 

Pole,  220. 
Autobiography      of      a       Wool 

Sweater,  219. 

Camping  Out,  207. 

Capture   of  Vimy   Ridge,    the, 

236. 
City  Boy's  Reply  to  the  Farmer 
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City  Park,  a,  212. 
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Damon  and  Pythias,  201. 

Exciting  Automobile  Ride,  an, 
205. 

Farmer  Boy's  Letter  to  a  City 

Friend,  a,  214. 
Father's  Fortunate  Decision,  a, 
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Fire  Drill  at  School,  229. 
Fishing  Expedition,  a,  206. 

Glove  and  the  Lions,  the,  223. 
Great  Fright,  a,  206. 


Hallowe'en,  221. 
Hard  Maple,  the,  207. 
Harvesting  on  an  Ontario  Farm, 

213. 
Holidays  on  the  Farm,  231. 
Horned  Owl,  the,  216. 
How  I  Learned  to  Swim,  210. 
How  Sugar  is  Made,  235. 
How   to   Make    a    Wood   Fire, 

213. 

Inchcape  Rock,  the,  201. 

Kniglit  and  the  Dragon,  the, 
225. 

Lady  Clare,  224. 
Learning  to  Skate,  209. 
Life  History  of  a  Mosquito,  the, 
216. 

Making  Maple  Sugar,  215. 

Modern  Robinson  Crusoe  Story, 
a,  220. 

My  Dog,  199. 

My  Favourite  Book,  208. 

My  Favourite  Wild  Flower, 
209. 

My  First  Attempt  at  House- 
keeping, 227. 

My  First  Visit  to  the  City,  210. 

Night  in  a  Tent,  a,  211. 
Nin-th  Inning  Rally,  a,  230. 
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Our  School,  200. 
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Our  Town,  210. 

Planting  Bulbs  Indoors,  200. 

Potato  Planting,  199. 

Prince  and  the  Craven,  the,  225. 

•     Rabbit,  the,  207. 

Red   Thread   of   Honour,    the, 

202. 
Rescue  at  a  Fire,  a,  226. 
Ride  from  Ghent  to  Aix,   the, 

224. 
Robin's  Nest,  the,  199. 


"  Safety  First,"  231. 
Saint  Valentine's  Day,  221. 
Salt,  233. 

School  Fair,  the,  204. 
Scliool  Picnic,  the,  204. 
School  Rink,  the,  200. 
Snowstorm,  a,  205. 

Tale  of  Two  Brothers,  a,  224. 
Tarpeia,  202. 
Thanksgiving  Day,  222. 
Thunderstorm,  a,  205. 
Toad,  the,  217. 

Untrodden  Ways,  223. 

Victf)ria  Cross,  the,  237. 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  the,  232. 
Visit  to  the  Fair,  a,  212. 
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